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PREFACE. 



Mh» complaint of Johiuon regarding the hopelesaneas 
of fame which attended his lexicographical labours, has 
hitherto been conunon to the Indostrioos Obscure who 
busy themselves in the compilation of Tourist's Ghiides, 
Peerages, School- Books, and Almanacks. Such publica- 
timis are usually anonymous, and the purchaser thinks 
no more of the unknown author than he thinks of the 
man who made his hat or tanned the leather of his 
shoes. Even when they bear an author's name, no dis- 
tinct idea is attached to the words — Philips perhaps, or 
CaSrey, or Goldsmith, or Debrett— any more than to the 
maker's name on the blade of a table-knife, or the still 
more hopeless initials so carefully impressed upon his 
work by the goldsmith. 

An attempt is here made to elevate a topographical 
work into the superior region of the belles lettres. It 
has been forced upon the notice of the present author 
by the success of several similar but less comprehensive 
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works, that an interest may attach to localities of such 
a sort as to excite and bring into play many of the 
higher order of sentiments which perrade our common 
nature. Cities are more than mere collections of houses 
and men ; hills are not merely accidental eminences of 
the earth ; rivers^ fortuitous confluences of running wa* 
ters ; stones^ mere blocks. Such they mi^t be when 
the primeval savage first set his foot amongst them ; 
but such they are not now« after so long a connexion 
with the fortunes and feelings of civilised man. What 
is it that gives the sculptured stones of Greece a supe- 
rior value to the unquarried marble over which they 
have risen P It is because, though both are alike as old 
as the creation, the former have received attentions at 
the hands of men a hundred ages agd, have been looked 
upon with veneration by millions of human beings» and 
yet remain monuments of their early power and ingi^ 
noity. A house may thos be more than « domicila» a 
hill more than an emin«Me> « river more than a stream 
of flowing water ; and thus it is that, in the words of 
«ne who must have been perfectly acquainted with this 
oeewlt philosophy, we may find 

Tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

Under these impressions, 1 have in this workj endea- 
voured to direct attention almost exclusively to what may 
be supposedcapable of exciting the moral and imaginative 
faculties of my countrymen. Whatever places derive 
an interest from the associations of history ; whatever 
piaoes es\|oy a reputation from popular poetry and song; 
wherever man has foiight» or loved, or sung ; wherever 
human nature has appeared in circumstances of extra* 
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ordintfy peril cmt pain, iniiocence or d^pradation ; wlier- 
erer talent has arisen er rirtae floariahed, nagnifioenee 
dwek or misery groaned; tke fanes of religion, the 
aeenery of passion, the infant-land of genins, the graves 
ef the good; wfaateFer has been associated with what man 
most ctelights to observe ; whatever is capable, on be- 
ing mentioned, of exciting an interest in his bosom ; 
these plaoea, and these things, receive most attention 
in the following pages. 

To alleviate as much as possible, the gravity insepa- 
rable from tqMigraphieal details, I have moreover inter- 
spetsed this watk with innumerable local aneedotes and 
stories, some of which are mwely hnmorons, while cihen 
have the more valnaUe property of illustrating the man- 
nera and condition of the country in former times. In 
all that relatea to the selection of materials, it has been 
ny jnime and gowning object to be original; to say 
as little as pcsriUe where I oould say iiothing new,and 
to be as copious as my limits weald allow, when I pos- 
sessed information that vnm at once novel and agreeable. 

It will be readily conceded, that these objects have 
not been attained without the employment of consider- 
able pains. It would have been easy to copy the hum- 
drum details and innumerable errcHrs of my predecessors, 
as each and all of them have done in their turn. But 
to produce a work aiming at so much originality and 
eorrectness required a very different process. It scarce- 
ly becomes an author to spealc at all, and far less with 
{ffide, of his labours ; but it is perhaps allowable to Say 
something in the present case, in order that the reader 
may know to what extent he is to rely upon the aceu* 
racy of the details whidi he has condescended to peruse. 

Without alluding to pravious historical studies, I 
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may be permitted to 8tate> that after employing aeTeral 
months of the last year in the perusal of former topo* 
graphical publications and manuscripts, I began> in the 
early part of summer, to make a round of deliberate 
pedestrian tours through the country. Instead of the 
pilgrim's scallop in my hat, I took for motto the glow- 
ing expression of Burns, '' I have no dearer aim than 
to make leisurely journeys through Caledonia ; to sit 
on the fields of her battles ; to wander on the romantic 
banks of her streams ; and to muse by the stately towers 
of venerable ruins, once the honoured abodes of her he- 
roes." In order to secure an acquaintance with every 
remarkable locality, and with its popular legends, I 
carried letters from my city friends, giving me a claim 
upon the best offices of the most intelligent persons re» 
sident in the districts which I was to visit. I was thus 
generally successful in eliciting, over and above the 
kindness of many a worthy and true-hearted Scot, the 
best information that was to be had regarding all the 
more attractive localities of my native land. 

Goldsmith speaks with just contempt of the tra- 
vellers who are whirled through Europe in a post« 
chaise. I sedulously eschewed this practical absurdity. 
Except in cases where stage-coaches could convey 
me over a desolate and uninteresting tract, I con« 
stantly adopted the more deliberate and independent 
mode of locomotion, of which nature supplies the means. 
I had thus an opportunity of becoming familiarly ac- 
quainted at once with the feuse of the country and the 
traditions of the people ; I could move fast or slow 4is I 
pleased, and make such digressions from the main route 
as seemed necessary. I traversed almost every vale in 
the lowlands of Scotland, and a greater proportion of 
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those in the more northerly region. I saw all the towns 
except three or four. My peregrinations occupied up- 
wards of five months, and extended to between two 
and three thousand miles. 

In presenting this array of doings and sufferings to 
the public^ I disclaim being influenced by the sentiment 
which caused Dogberry to assert himself '' one that had 
had losses." What I say is mere naked truth, told for 
the simple purpose of assuring the reader, that the wwk. 
he has now got into his hands is not the catch-penny 
compilation of a bookseller's badk shop ; no patched 
and contorted tissue of stolen rags» like too many simi* 
lar publications ; that it is not the crude fruit of a li- 
terary hot-bed, inflated into premature perfection by 
the bribe of a greedy publisher ; but the result of an 
honest enthusiasm ; an enthusiasm which the consi- 
deration of pecuniary profit could neither nourish nor 
inspire. I oonaider these assurances, moreover, the 
more necessary, because almost all the statements in 
the following pages rest solely upon my personal credit 
— ^upon the idea which the public shall form of the 
pains I have taken, and the opportunities of observation 
I may be supposed to have enjoyed. 

To say that enthusiasm could insure the production 
of a good work would be palpably absurd. It may, 
however, be asserted, that it is indispensably requisite 
to the production of a work deserving that appellation 
in its best sense. Money alone, though a powerful, is 
after ^11 but an imperfect inspiration; and the books 
which it creates are no more like the productions of a 
purer motive, than the dowdy flowers of a secluded city 
dunghill resemble those which spring from the fair prim- 
eval earth, generated by the natural juices of the 
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ground^ and freBhened by the nightly riuts of the lov- 
ing dew. 

It is not the intention of the present writer to say^ 
that because he was not conducted through his labours 
by the hope of gain^ he has found every difficulty suc- 
cessfully overcome by the mere ardour of his mind. 
He is certain^ however, that that is the burning liquid 
which can melt down the obstructions upon which 
harder instruments had been tried in vain, and that, 
though it may not in this case have secured, its in- 
fluence most at least give the chance of, success. It 
has been hb wish from earliest boyhood, in the words 
of Bums, 

'< That he, for poor auld Soodand't sake, 
Somausafu* plan or book ooold mako.** 

He has already done more than perhaps his years 
would give to expect, towards the preservation of what 
is dearest to her ; the memory of her ancient simple 
manners and virtues ; the celebration of her native wit 
and humour ; and in a more extended view of the 
subject, for the reclamation of that which is altogether 
poetry— the wonderful, beautiful, glorious past. In 
the present work, he has steadily pursued the same 
object; conscious and certain that, though many of his 
own generation may not give him credit for so exalted 
a purpose, the people who shall afterwards inhabit this 
- romantic land will appreciate what could not have been 
preserved but with a view to their gratification. 



Edinburgh; February 8, 1827* 



THE 

PICTURE OF SCOTLAND. 



PRELIMINARY OUTLINE. 



Scotland is tlie northern and nnaller section of the 
island denominated Great Britain. Oriffinally a dis- 
dnet kingdom, it still displays striking points of differ* 
ence from the larger portion to whicfa^ for unvrards of 
a centnry, it has been politically annexed. Nor does 
it differ from En^^and more strikingly in its laws, man* 
ners, and religion^ than in the respect of its geographic 
cal features. Instead of being, like that more fortunate 
region, an almost uninterrupted plain, it is a generally 
aikl decidedly mountainous country : it is, as one of its 
greatest poets has described it, a 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood. 

The smooth beautiful face of the Saxon is not more 
dissimilar to the harsh and strongly marked visage of 
the Caledonian, than is the champaign aspect of English 
scenery to the irregular appearance of that of I^rth 
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Britain. Thoneh this, however, be the general charac- 
teristic of Scotland, it by no means applies unifbnnl j 
to all its details. The whole territory is divided into 
two distinct regions, which, on account of the strong 
dissimilarity of their top<^raphical features, are respec- 
tively designated the Lowlands and the Highlands. 
The Lowlands bear a near resemblance to Enguind, to 
which they adjoin ; and it is only in the more remote 
region, broken as it is into the wildest irregularity, that 
a violent difference is perceptible. 

The littoral outline of Scotland is quite unlike that 
of England. The whole coast, but especially the west- 
ern, is penetrated by innumerable arms of the sea ; so 
that, while England forms itself into an almost regular 
isosceles triangle, Scotland is unlike every mathematical 
or regular figure, and defies all attempts but those of 
the hydrogranher at its description. An idea may be 
formed regaraing this peculiarity of its character, mm 
the circumstance that, though in some places nearly 
three hundred miles long and two hundrea broad, there 
is only one spot throughout its whole circuit, upwards 
of forty miles from the sea. Of course, the irregularity 
of the littoral outline arises from the unequal nature 
of the ground ; and this peculiarity, therefore, prevails 
most in the Highlands. 

Scotland is neither triangular like England > square 
like France, leviathan-like like Russia, nor boot-like 
like Italy. There iaii however, one object in nature 
which it resembles, and by comparing it with which, it 
may almost be possible to communicate an idea of its 
real figure and proportions. This object is an old wo^ 
man ; one who has a hunchback, and who may be sup- 
posed to sit upon her hams, while she holds out and ex- 
pands her palms at a fire. The knees of this novel 
and somewhat startling personification of Caledonia are 
formed by the county of Wigton. Kirkcudbright, Dum- 
fries, Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Berwick represent the 
lower part of her limbs, upon which the whole figure 
is incumbent. Ayr, Renfrew, Lanark, Peebles, ana the 
Lotliians represent the upper part of the limbi. Fife 
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{uicludJiig Kinross) stands, or rather sits, for tlie sitting 
part of the old kdy. Argyll hanjgs in pieces from a lap 
formed by Dumbarton and Stirling. Perth is the ab- 
domen. Angus and the Meams make the back. Aber- 
deen, Banff;, Moray, and Nairn constitute the prodigi- 
ous hump. Inverness is the chest. Ross looks like a 
roluminous kerchief enclosing the neck. Sutherland 
m the face, ears, and brow. And Caithness is a little 
nightcap surmounting all. To complete the idea : 
the isle of Skve is the right palm turned upwards, that 
of Jklull the leffc inclining downwards. The fire must 
be understood, unless the distant archipelago of Lewis 
be held as untowardly representing something of the 
kind ; and the islands of Orkney and Shetland may be 
pressed into service by a similar stretch of fancy, in the 
capacity of a rock or distaff which the ^ffure bears over 
her head, afiter the manner of a fla^-staff* 

With the exception of a few plains near the sea, the 
whole suxfiuse of Scotland is more or less hiUy, and 1^ 
yd tracts are only to be found along the banks of rivers. 
Aa most of the rivers determine their courses latitudi« 
nally from the interior of the country towards the sea^ 
the whole may be described as an oblong field, with an 
irregular alternation of rig aad fur. Such is the pre* 
dominance of mountain land throughout Scotland, that 
out of the nineteen millions of acres of which it consists, 
only five are cultivated ; and it is an bid popular say- 
ing that there is no spot anywhere to be found, that is 
more than two Scotch miles from heather. 

Though the surface of Scotland do not measure less 
than a half of that of England^ it contains only about a 

* That this iMflnbUuioe really holds good, is proved by an anec- 
dote whiflh I have ainoe been told by a Perthshire clergyman. An 
old -purblind Highland woman, Writing the nuuiae one day, waa 
ahown into the study, where there was a large map of Scotland 
linTiging against the wall. The whole was hi^y coloiued, and 
Caithness happened to be pretty strongly marked with scarlet. 
** Eh I** cried the old woman, who had never seen a map in her 
Ufe befors^ ** what a braw carline, sitting on her hunkers, wi* a 
red nightcap, and a pipe in her cheek !** 
2 
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What beauties does Flora disclose ! 
How sweet are her smiles upon Tweed 

Crawford. 



Thb great strath of Tweed and its accessary glens^ com- 
prehending four counties^ form by far the most interest- 
ing portion of Scotland, in respect of poetical^ if not also 
of historical association. This delightful region, which 
has been from time immemorial the subject and the 
birth-place of song, and almost every foot of which may 
be termed classic ground, is indeed the very Arcadia of 
Scotland. It is the land of Learmont and Thomson, of 
Leyden and Scott. 

The Vale of Tweed, forming the south-eastern limit 
of the kingdom, comprises the greater part of the dis- 
trict called the Border, so justly celebrated for the mar- 
tial character of its people. Ever forming, in the lan- 
guage of their most illustrious minstrel, " the first wave 
of the torrent" poured by our sovereigns into England, 
and kept perpetually in arms by the corresponding ag- 
gressions of their enemies, the inhabitants of this dis- 
trict necessarily exhibited in former times all the fea- 
tures of chivalry. The country, at this latter day, con- 
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Uins innninereble relics of military antiquities ; and« the 
times of war having been here as elsewhere succeeded 
by *' piping times of peace/' it abounds no less in the 
remains of a romantic description of poetry, commemor- 
ating the marvellous events and deeds of noble daring, 
pecmiar to that period of warlike glory. 

Two centuries of domestic tranquillity have now per- 
mitted the plough-share of the husbandman and the 
pipe of the shepherd to take the place of sword and 
trumpet. The Vale of Tweed has m that time obtain- 
ed as great distinction by the arts of peace, as it won of 
old in those of war. The culture of its plains has af- 
forded an example of skill and success to the rest of 
Scotland ; while the gentle lyrics of Cowdenknowes and 
Traquair, breathing the pure quiet spirit of pastoral 
love, have acquired a fame as good as the savage bal- 
lads of Otterboume and Yarrow. 

The Tweed is held as the fourth of Scottish rivers, 
ranking after the Tay, the Forth, and the Clyde. It is 
a river of greater fame than perhaps any of its brethren, 
on account of its dividing, at the lower part of its course, 
the two sections of the Island* It performs this office 
for a space of only about twenty out of an hundred 
miles ; but, as this is the principal point of communis 
cation between the two kingdoms, and the boundary is 
nowhere else so distinct, it has been assumed by a li- 
cence of common speech as indicating the separation in 
genera], so that '* the two sides of the Tweed" is a 
phrase equivalent to the names of the two kingdoms. 
At this, the lower part of the vale, the country is level 
and fertile ; but a little above the place where the river 
ceases to be the boundary, its aspect is materially alter- 
ed. The river flows through a vast collection of hills, 
from the bosom of which it receives many important - 
tributaries. • Roxburghshire is thus little more than the 
vale formed by the Teviot ; Selkirkshire, two vales 
formed in like manner by the Ettrick and Yarrow ; and 
Peeblesshire the still more mountainous region, from 
which the river itself draws its earliest waters. 

Ilie course of the Tweed is about ninety miles in 
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length. It rises from a spring called Tweed's Well, in a 
lull of no great height — nan admodum ediius, saith Bucli« 
anauj— -but from wbich^ nevertheless^ other two first-rate 
rivers flow towards various seas on various sides of the 
kingdom. This is the junction-point of the three shires^ 
Peebles^ Lanark, and Dumfries^ into each of whioh one 
of these rivers flows ; a circumstance which sufficiently 
proves that spot to be the highest land in Scotland 
south of the Forth. The source of theTweed is fifteen 
hundred feet above the level of the sea ; and such is the 
comparatively mountainous character of the upper part 
of its course, that, on reaching the bridge of reebles, 
only thirty miles from the source, the river is found to 
have descended a thousand feet, leaving only five hun- 
dred to be descended during the remaining sixty miles. 
The large district watered by the Tweed, though net 
remote from the metropolis, possesses little of a manu- 
facturing character. This is owin^ to the total want of 
coal, llie greater part of the territorv is pastoral ; the 
remaining portion purely agricultural. There are no« 
where, of course^ any of those overgrown masses of po- 
pulation which, however suitable to the views of the 
political economist, are generally supposed to be so little 
conducive to the promotion of private virtue. The vale 
of Tweed makes up in the qualitv of its population what 
it wants in number. Its inhabitants are alike distin- 
guished by a primeval simplicity of manners, by a ra* 
tional description of piety, and by an attention to the de- 
cencies of domestic life, whidi we shall hardly find so ex- 
quisitely combined in districts where superior natural 
advantages have given occasion to greater industry and 
wealth. 

There is something in the nature of a Border or boun- 
dary which always interests mankind. The idea of 
itandine with one foot in England and the other in 
Scotland, which is possible at some places, fills the mind 
with a wonder more natural perhaps than rational ; and 
the same sensation is felt, though with less vividness, and 
only in the case of persons who have oocasion to respect 
these minuter divisions, in regard to counties and pa* 
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ruhes. It voAj perhaps be interesting te knifw, that, 
though the limit of the two kingdoms is in general 
pretty strongly marked, either by rivers or hiUs, and 
thongh only two centuries hare elapsed since any inter- 
conrse eonld take plaee without a treaty of peaee, the 
diades of distinction are now oompletelr blended. It is 
worUiy ai remark, howerer, that in this matter Scot- 
land has laid down the law to her richer neighbour. I 
mean, there is more of Scottish manners, and rdigiian, 
and language, in the English border, than vice versa. 
In all uliances, including matrimonal ones, ft is scdd 
that the strongest mind acquires the ascendency ; but I 
am not dbposed to assert any thing of this sort in thepre- 
sent case. The true cause seems to be emigration. Such 
at least appean to be the oonviction of the natives of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Durham, who have 
kmgassnmed the appellation of Bastard Scotch. And that 
the Teviotdale people look upon them as the reverse of 
aliens, is evident from their circumlocutory phrase for 
an Englishman — '' an ower-the-Pell man," implying 
that they do not consider him as coming from a dilfer- 
ent county, bnt only the other side of a neighbouring 
range of hills.* 

"inie vale of Tweed comprehends four counties^ nameu 
ly, those of Berwick, Roxburrii,t Selkhrk, and Peebles. 
The two first alone adjoin to England ; the two last are 
Inland counties. Each has minnter natural divisions, 
which will be attended to in th« following ]Ki|es. The 
district altogether contains eiffhty-three parishes. 

Having introduced the subject with these genera) ob- 
servations, I shall proceed to its minuter ^>eeial]ties, 
surveying the banks of the Tweed in a progress con- 
traiT to the direction of the stream, and digressing in- 
to aU the leaser vales, on both sides, as they snoceMive* 
ly occur. 

* The boondary of ths two kingdoms is hete fonnsd by Carter 

f LiAlMalSt a miner distiict of RoxbugfasUire, bdongs to 
ansthsr of she gnat g««rapliiesl diyisioai^ bm is iadsdsd Iwre 
for she Sii&s of oonvenlsnoe. 
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Berwickshire comprises three districts of yarious lo- 
cal character ; the Merse, Lammermuir, and Lauder- 
dale* 

The Merse is remarkable as being the largest piece of 
leyel ground in this mountain kingdom. It is twenty 
miles long and ten broad. The whole is so fertile^ so 
well enclosed, and so beautiful^ that, seen from any of 
the. very slight eminences into which it here and there 
swells, it looks like a vast garden, or rather perhaps like 
what the Fi:ench call uneferme ornie. The Merse forms 
the northern bank of the Tweed, throughout the whole 
space where the river divides the two kingdoms. 

Lammermuir is a hilly region, equal in size to the 
Merse, lying parallel with it on the north, and dividing 
it from the fertile plains of East Lothian. It may be 
unexceptionably described as a pastoral territory. 

Lauderdale, a vale formed by the course of the 
Leader, lying transversely at the west end of the other 
two districts of Berwickshire, partakes of the characters 
of both, being mountainous at the upper extremity, 
where it adjoins to Lammermuir, and level at the lower^ 
where it forms a sort of extremity to the Merse. 

The county derives its name from the town of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, once its chief town, and belonging to 
Scotland, but now unconnected with either. It con- 
tains four towns ; Lauder, a royal burgh ; Greenlaw, 
the county town ; (Doldstream, on the banks of the 
Tweed; and Dunse, {|he finest and lai^st of them 
all. 

The Merse is universallv allowed to be the ipost fer- 
tile and the best cultivatea part of Scotland ; the place 
where nature has been kindest, and the husbanainan 
most inclined to cultivate her good graces. To the eye 
of a traveller, it seems rather a portion of rich and love- 
ly England than of this " land of mountain and flood." 
It is tinged, as it were, with the geniality of the coun- 
try to which it adjoins. It possesses the glorious hedge- 
rows of England in the fullest perfection, with the lines 
of trees between ; making each field resemble a splen- 
did picture deeplv and doubly framed. Here also are 

The Merse, 
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to be seen houses built with less regard to the harsh 
climate of Scotland, than those ferther north. The 
honey-siickle and ^lantine luxuriate around sh'm cot- 
tages and villas^ whose large bow-windows presented 
towards " the sweet south"— a thing to be seen nowhere 
else in Scotland^ — give assurance that there is here a 
greater sum-total of summer delights than of winter dis- 
comfort. The siffht of such beautiful and well-appoint« 
ed residences fully justifies the honeymoon taste of the 
Scottish poet, who says to his mistress, 

We*ll lodge in some Tillage on Tweed. 

But the general aspect of the Merse is worth a thousand 
of its details, pleasmg and admirable as they are ; and 
I do not know a finer si^ht in Scotland, than that which 
is to be obtained of this luxuriant region, from some 
point on the Lammermuir or Eildon hills ; especially 
on a fine July day, when the vast umbrageous plain is 
covered by a flood of glowing light, and tlie living spirit 
of repose seems to breathe throughout the far green re- 
treats in the dazzling incense of the summer glim. 

The Merse does not abound in Seats ; but such as it 
possesses are mostly modem and extremely splendid. 
It is for the houses of its farmers that it is most re- 
markable. These mansions approach in size and fine- 
ness to the villas of the rest of Scotland. They are not 
only good houses* but they are in general surrounded 
with not a little oip the pomp and circumstance of patri- 
cian mansions. They are backed with trees and front- 
ed with shrubberies ; the main door is approached by 
neat gravel walks ; and all the inferior buildings, as 
stable^, cowhouses, bams, &c. are sedulously concealed 
or masked. 

'' The Men of the Merse/' with less of the predatory 
character than the rest of the Borderers, were formerly 
more remarkable for discipline and steady valour. They 
behaved with great spirit at Flodden, and on many 
other bloody fidds, under the command of Lord Home ; 
and there is a tradition, that a party, led to the Holy 

Berwickshire. 
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Land by some of their feuAal diiefs. obtained there the 
highest credit for their conduct. The present geaen<» 
tion has seen that the Yeomanrj of the Merse have 
lost no portion of tfieir ancient military spirit.* 

Commencing a survey of this district at the eastern 
extremity^ the first remarkable object is Berwick^ fbr« 
merly the capita] of the county^ and which, thoush not 
in Scotland politically, usually receives some notice in 
works descnptive of that country* 

Berwick, which, with the envfrons termed its Boundg, 
forms a liberty distinct from both kingdoms, though 
deprived of much of its original importance, is still a 
considerable town. Its inhautants, including those of 
its appendages, Tweedmouth and the Spittal, amount 
in iposs numbers to nine thousand. 

Serwidc is situated upon a gentle declivity dose 
by the German ocean, on the north side of the mouth 
of the river Tweed. It is a well-built and com- 
pact town, surrounded by walls in a rc^pilar style 
of fortification, with gate-ways corresnonmng to die 
terminations of the streets. These walls are now dis- 
mantled, and the gates mostly removed; but as the 
town has never yet greatly tran^ressed the bounds it 
occupied at the early period of its fortification, the 
warlike and primitive character of the town is still itti- 
pressed with tolerable distinctness upon the mind of a 
stranger. It is totallv unlike everv other town in Bri^ 
tain ; and the most oDvious idea wnich the sight of it 
is calculated to suggest, is that it resembles tne fnti- 
fied cities oi the continent, though on a miniature scale. 
Great square masses of sand-stone oppress the eye 
wherever it may turn ; massive walls, massive hooees, 
a massive bridse, and massive quays and piers ! There 
is a comer-and-oopestone-like completeness about Ber« 
wick, fi perfect portliness and old soldier-like aoeoiaey 

• Whm Charles paid kit iknt visit lo SeoOaiid In laSS, Loi4 
Home met bim at Berwick with a train of liz hnndrad Metse 
gentkm^a gallantly arrayed on horae-back. 

The Merse. 
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of departnttity Unit at onoe fills and pleaaes the mind 
of a belialder.* 

The streeto of Berwick are apaeiout^ with a strong 
cast of antique dignity about them* Most of the shops 
aie elegant; and from the multitudes of people con- 
ttantlj seen moving about, a conclusion may be drawn 
titat the town is in a thriving condition. But Berwick 
is evidently a town not to be affected bv the fluctua- 
tions of national prosperity ; it is a storoy old annui- 
tant kind of town, with a regular income. Things may 
be dear now and then, but it still has the means of 
purchasing them. Or it is like the arctic bear» and 
can put ovex the wintry period of misfortune with to^ 
Iciable comfort by die self-devouring process so well 
known as the attribute of that animaL Berwick, I am 
persuaded, conld stand a longer siege from the hosts of 
roverty and Famine than any other town in the worlds 
excepting only perhaps the cathedral cities of Eng« 
land. 

The public buildiiigs of Berwick are not very remark** 
able. The town house has a spire, which toe churdi 
wants. Th^re is a laise estaolishment for soldiers. 
The castle, so celebrated in the early history of these 
kingdoms, is now a shapeless ruin, with a deserted 
wind*mill towering in the centre ; the position has been 
very strong and 3ie remains of two raised causeways 
by which it was approached, give a high idea of tne 
scale upon which the whole had been constructed. The 
diaritable institutions of Berwick are of a singularly 
munifioent character, as also the privileges of ue citi- 
sens. The town is governed bv a mayor, a recorder, 
and^our alderm€n ; and it sends two members to par- 
liament. The church and laws of England obtain in 
the town. The trade of the port is considerable, tbe 
caught in the Tweed oeing the diief expmrt. 



* Bsnrick was fortified and garruonsd (or the last tinw by 
Chflries the Firsts for the purpose of overawing the Coveiianten. 
He hlmielf spent • fi»w weeks iki the town, Mid there settled • 
treaty with his Scottish subjeets, in the year 1639. 

Bermckskire, 
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Here, the oomreniencea called Berwidc Smadcs Unt ori- 
ginated ; but that species of trade has been of late yean 
removed in a great measuroj to the porta of Leith and 
Aberdeen. 

The bridge of Berwick is an ancient, conspicnons, 
and beautiful object. It contains fifteen arches, and 
measures nearly two hundred double paces, or the fifA 
of a mile, in length. The river is here smooth, broad, 
and sea-like ; and there can scarcely be a more delight- 
fvl scene than that which it presents on a moonlight 
summer eve, when the citisens of Berwick move, Ve- 
netian-like,, over its smooth surface in boats, and the 
monotonous dash of the oars is enlivened by some flute- 
player or singer, whose strains are again echoed by the 
overhanging walls of the town. The view firom the 
bridge, looking westwards, is at any period of the day 
extremely fine. 

1 he women of Berwick are, without the exception 
of even Edinburgh or Inverness, the most beautiful to 
be found north of the Tweed. They are not only beau- 
tiful, in so far as bloom of complexion and regularity of 
features are concerned, but they possess the utmost ele- 
gance of form, and dress with taste at least equal to 
their native graces. 1 he art of the toilette has here 
been carried to a height rare in this quarter of the 
island, or indeed out of the metropdis, on account, it is 
said, of the facility with which the belles of the last 
age procured the faskians from London by means of the 
smacks. 

The people of Berwick are distinguished by their in- 
capability of articulating the letter r. This defect of 
their speech, called the burr, gives a ridiculous effect to 
their elocution, an aspirate of peculiar sound being sub- 
stituted for the impracticable letter. What seems very 
strange, the burr is exclusively confined to the natives 
of Berwick and its bounds, the people living at a small 
hamlet immediatelv without that limit, being exempt- 
ed from it, as well as even those residing at the tdil- 
house on the Edinburgh road, which marks the extrem- 
ity of the liberties in that direction. 

Tke Merge. 
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Halidon Hill, about three mileA west ham Berwick, 
18 perhaps wmthy of a visit as the scene ef an import- 
ant batUe in^ 1383 ; when the Scottish army reeeiTel 
such a diBComfiture from the English, as almost nea- 
tndised both the profit and the glory of Bannockbnm. 

The road from Berwick to Kelso leads through aa 
interesting tract of country. Paxton House, the seat 
of Forman Hume, £sq., is remarkable for a splendid 
collection of paintings, chiefly by Italian masters, which 
a late proprietor purahased when abroad some years ago. 
The aajoining Tillage of Paxton seems to bare been &e 
locality of the song entitled '< Robin Adair." In the 
immemate neighboiurhood, the Tweed is crossed by a 
wire bridce, the finest as yet erected in this quarter of 
the island. It admits two carriages abreast, besides 
fiiot passengers, and is one of the most interesting 
objects of an artificial nature to be seen in the south m 
Scotland. 

About twelve miles west from Berwick is the parish* 
church of Ladykirk, remarkable as one of the few Go- 
thic buildingB of the kind that survived tbe Reformation* 
The l^end connected with this church gives it an ad- 
ditional claim to notice. It seems that, when James 
the Fourth was crossing the Tweed at the head of his 
army bv a ford in the neighbourhood, he suddenljr found 
himselx in a situation of great peril from the violence 
of the flood, which had nearly carried him away. In 
his emergency, he vowed to build a church to the Vir- 
^a, in case that she should be so good as deliver him. 
The result was this edifice, which, being dedicated to 
the Virgin, was denominated Ladykirk, a name which 
afterwank extended to the parish, formerly designated 
Upsetdington. 

The ford itself deserves some notice. It was the 
passage by which, the English and Scotch armies gene- 
ally invaded the countries of each other, before the 
bndge of Berwick, which appears not to have been 
erected till the reign of Elizabeth, had its existence. 
It was, on this account, a point of resort and conference, 
and the adjacent field called Holywell Haugh was the 

Berwickshire, 
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pkoe where Edward I met tlie SeottiBli nobilitj, to 
settle the dispute betwixt Bruce and Baliol relative to 
the crown of Scotland. At the church of UpsettUni^ 
ton^ ndiich preeeded the erection of Jamea IV, aauppi^ 
mentary treat j to that of Chateau Cambrcsia was settled 
by ooBimiaaionerB ; and Norham Castle, on the oppoaite 
bank of the river, derived importance from its eom- 
manding this isthmus of intereoune between the two 



^bottt three miles westward from Ladykirk is 
Swinton a considerable village, with the house of the 
same name, about a mile distant. Swinton House is a 
modern seat, but is the substitute of an edifice of pro* 
digiona antiquity whidi occupied almost the same site, 
and was burnt down thirty years ago. This was the 
residence of the family of Swinton, one of the oldest 
banmial families in l^sotland of which there is still a 
representative. The Brst of the Swintons acquired his 
lands in reward for the bravery and diligence which he 
displayed in clearing the country of the wild swino 
idiieh then infiasted it ; hence the name : And one of 
his descendants sustained the original warlike cfaarac- 
ter of the family by his strikingly orave conduct at the 
battle of Homudon Hill in 1402, an incident that has 
been admirably well dramadced by Sir Walter Sooit» 
whose grandmother was the daughter of Sir John Swin^ 
ton of Swinton. 

Coldstream, about six miles south from Swinton, and 
fioarteen from Berwick, is an agreeable and thriving 
town, situated upon the banks of the Tweed, near the 
^ace where that river ceases to be the boundary of the 
two kingdoms. This place femeriy derived importance 
from a ford, but it now derives much more from a 
bridge erected about fbrt^ years ago, over the Tweed. 
Without any ass i ita ne e from mann^ctures, the town 
seems to subaiat chiefly upon the thoroughfare which 
thia useful edifice has occasioned, and upon the trade 
which is supplied by the opulent agricultural country 
around it. On the first Thursday of every month, 
there ia a great cattle-market at Coldstream, which is 
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cfaieflf rMorted toby deftlcra ffom the north of Ei^liiad. 
TlMre k slao a oora-niflrket erorj Thnncfaij. It is 
nMrtod to bj man j impradent ooaplet for the Mune 
p o ipoae which haa sent ao many to the more cd^wated 
Gf^a. The hindkrd of the principal inn tella, with 
MMM pnde, that Mr H. Brougham was married in hia 
honae* 

PtefioDS to the Befimnation, Cdditream ooold boaat 
of a rich priory of Ciaterdan nnna ; bnt of the bnildinga 
not one oagmcnt now remaina. The nnnnery atood 
upon a spot a litde eaatward from the market-place, 
where there are atill some peculiarly luxuriant saraens, 
besides a small burying-gronnd, now little used. In a 
altp of waste grsund, &tween the gsrden and the rirer, 
many booes and a atone-coffin were dug up some jrears 
a|o ; die former supposed to be the most distinguished 
of the warriors that rou^t at Flodden ;* for there is a 
traditioa that the abbess sent yehicles to that fittal field, 
and bien^t away many of the better orders of the slain, 
whom she interred here. 
. General Monk resided at Coldstreamt at the time 
whmi he only waited for a fiivourable opportunity to 

r'ng into England, and efieot the restoration. During 
winter of 1669-60, which he spent here, he raised a 
hone Tegiment, which waa therefore, and has erer since 
been denominated the Coldsiream Guards. 

The third house east from the market-place of Gold* 
atraam is said to have fomerly been the inn« It is an 
old thatched ediiice of two stories, bnt might have at 
onetime been the best house in the town. In this 
house many persooagea of diatinction, including kings 
and qneena of Scotland, are enumerated by tradition aa 
having rerided, and that occasionally for several days at 



• Ths fiaU, m nalbm hlU, sf Flodden is not BMm dun six 
vdlM fipon Cgldstram, and Ihe tall ttone that marka the plaoe 
when the king UXi only about half that diitanoe, the battle hsv- 
icg terminated about thiye mOes from the spot where it com* 



'\ The flcottiah IPnaKyterlail army of 1<M0 luTdded Ekighnd 
by the tod of CoUtasraam. 
Bermickthire. 
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a time, while waiting till the fall of the waters of 
Tweed permitted them to cross at the ford. It would 
be worth a trareller's while to inspect the humble 
apartnients in which the ro3ralty of former days found 
shelter and accommodation. 

About a mile and a half to the east of Coldstream ure 
the ruins of the church of Lennel, surrounded by a 
burying-ground. Here there was also a village, which 
was so completely destroyed during the border wars 
that the precise site is unknown. Lennel was the 
name of the parish, before Coldstream existed. The 
inhabitants of that town still use the burying- ground. 
In Lennel House the venerable Patrick Brydone, 
known to the literary world by his travels in Sicily and 
Malta, spent the latter years of his long life. 

A peculiar turn of the Tweed immediatdy above 
Coldstream gives additional beauty to the lieautiful 
house and pleasure-ground of Lees, the seat of Sir John 
Marjoribanks, Bart. It is worth mentioning, that the 
river here almost every year makes some encroachment 
upon the English territory, and adds just as much to 
the kingdom of Scotland ; which may be considered a 
very patriotic line of conduct on the part of the Tweed, 
inasmuch as it is a Scottish and not an English river. 
Not long ago. Sir John Marioribanks thus acquired 
several acres of ground, which the opposite proprietor 
cannot reclaim, except at the good will and pleasure of 
the genius of tiie stream. Scotland, it is true, has not 
always been^ favoured by the caprice of the river ; for 
the water flows over a place opposite the site of the 
nunnery, where Monk is said to nave been in the habit 
of reviewing his troops. 

Hume Castle is the next object worthy of attention, 
in pursuing westward the survey of the Merse. Hume 
Castle properly does not exist ; but the late Earl of 
Marchmont raised the walls from the ruins into which 
they had fallen, and, by battlementing them, produced 
something like a castle, or whidh at least may pass for 
that at a distance. It is from situation a conspicuous, 
and indeed a picturesque object. Placed on a consider- 
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•ble eminence^ it comnnnds a view of the whole Merae, 
and a greet deal of Roxbui^fashire ; the view being 
bfuinded on one side by the hiUs of Cheviot, and on the 
other by those of Lammermnir. The space within the 
exterior wall, at least half an acre, is now fitted up as 
a Jdtchen garden for the farmer who keeps " the key 
of the caatle." Traces of the vaults are yet distinguish- 
able, and the well still exists. This was the station of 
one of the beacons erected during the last war, for the 
alarm of the country in case of invasion ; and it partook 
in a celebrated mistake, by which, on the cnain of 
beacons being lighted throughout this district, the 
militia of a great pact of the south of Scotland were 
roused and collected in the course of a single night. 
This remarkable events which took place in 1803, 
has been introduced into the well-known novel of ** the 
Antiquary." It is believed to have been occasioned 
by what is termed in Scotland a kouse-keating. The 
people attending the beacon of Hownamlaw in Rox«- 
buTgbsfaire mistook the festive light which proceeded 
ixom a house undergoing thst process near iJunse, for 
the beaeon on the top of Duaselaw ; and on Hownamlaw 
being lighted up, Dunselaw took up the alarm which it 
was guilUess in giving, and all the rest lighted in their 
turns. Owing to some n^ligence, the beacon of Black- 
castle on the confines of I^hian, did not catch the 
alarm, otherwise the whole of that extensive district 
would have been also roused. What is very amusing, 
the yeomanry of Berwickshire went over to Dunbcff 
in East Lothian, while the East Lothian yeomanry, on 
the other hand, crossed over to Dunse in fierwickdiire, 
neither of them being able to ascertain the point of 
attack. The Teviotdale militia assembled at thehr 
proper capital of Jedburgh. The whole were in arms 
before the mmming ; a circumstance which showed at 
least that Government had not miscalculated the patriot- 
ism of tiie people in intrusting them with arms for the 
defence of their country.* 

• The Teriotdale yeomanry marched into Jedburgh early in 
the morning of the alarm, playing the spirit-stirring old tune, 
Berwickshire. 
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Humd Castle was the seat of the ancient and power- 
ful family whose name it bears or rather conferred, the 
leading familjr of the Merae. It was besi^ed in 1547 
by the Engbsh under the Duke of Somerset, when, 
aner having stood out for some time under the command 
of Lady Hume, it was delirered up on fair terms. Dur- 
ing the time of the Commonwealth, when eoTerned hj 
M person of the sterner sex, Oliver Cromwell sent fr<Mn 
Had^ngton a requisition for its surrender, to which a 
reply was sent in doggerel rhyme, 

I, Willie Waatie, 
Stand firm in my castle. 
And a* the dogs o' your town 
WiU no drire Willie Wastle down ; 

though, ere long, on Old Noll taking more serious mea- 
anres with it, Uie garrison saw fit to reooenise in more 
remctful terms a power which they eonld not oppose. 
The village of Hume was once mudi more extensive 
than now, stretching to a considerable distance all round 
the castle, and inhabited bv the numerous retainers of 
the Earl of Home. The bow'butts are yet to be seen 
where the men were exercised ; and there is a field in 
the neighbourhood, called the post rig, from having been 
the duuna arva of the Earl's running footman, a person- 
age of whom a sinffular anecdote has been preserved by 
.the tradition of Hume. He waa once commissioned 
by the Earl to earrv to Edinburgh a message which 
ooneemed a matter or the utmost consequence to his 
Lordship. It was night ; but the poor fellow did not 
hesitate instantly to take his departure f<ff the capital, 
a distance of at least thirty-five miles. He was so ex- 

•< Wha drar meddle wi* me?" On this being told to Leyden in 
India, he is laid to have started up from the dek^bed on which he 
was redintng, and, shouting " Wha daur meddle wi* me ? Wlia 
daur meddle wi* me?^* at the top of his voice, rushed out of the 
apartment to give vent to his feelings. Intense nationality seems 
to have been one of the most remarkable characteristics of this 
wonderful man. 
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Deditioas tint he retarned before morniiig ; when, the 
Earl not being a-stir to receive intelligence of hie die* 
patch, he threw himself opon a bench in the hall, and 
sought some repoee. B^ and bye Lord Home rose, and 
coming into the hall, found his footman lying snoring 
npon Uie bench, instead of being euoaged in the per« 
Ibrmance of his pessing errand ; which so enraged him, 
that he drew his sword, and was on the point of lulling 
his faithful yassal, when providentially tne man awoke, 
and explained the cause ofhis seeming negligence. Per- 
haps the post rig was a donation in reward of his meri- 
torious expedition. 

It is remarkable of the united parishes of Hume and 
Stitchell, that, although there is a schoolmaster and also 
a smith, there is not a public house within the bounds I 
What may be the natural cause of this apparent mira« 
de goes Myond my information, and is equally inexpli- 
cabb by conjecture. 

A series of basaltic rocks near Hume Castle, called 
the Largie Craics, are considered a curiosity. 

Mellerstain House is one of the most conspicuous 
objects in the western parts of the Merse. It is a vast 
modem seat, supposecf to have as many windows as 
there are dap in the year. The former edifice and the 
estate belonged to a fomily of the name of Hatelie ; 
but for at least a century past, thev have been the pro« 
perty of a branch of the millies ot Jerviswood.* 

The parish of Gordon, in the western extremity of 
the Merse, is notable as the prima sedes of the family 
of Gordon, who first acquired distinction by dearinff 
this part of the country of wild beasts, and afterwar£ 
migrated northwards. Huntly and Huntly-wood are 
still the names of two diiferent localities, formerly the 
property of that noble family. The people of Gordon 

*Lady Murray of Stauhope, author of the interetUng nana* 
tive of the Life of her mother. Lady Grizel Baillie, Utdy puU> 
fished, often resided at the old house. According to the infor- 
mation of an old domestic, who rememhered seeing her, she was 
a little woman, somewhat marked with the small-pox. 
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were recently a very primitive race, some of them 
havinff lived in the same farms from father to son for 
severd. centaries. It was perhaps on that aocoiznt they 
were stigmatized as '^ the gowks o' Gordon" in ^pular 
parlance, and in a rhyme which enumerates, in hm- 
guage as soft and fine as that in which Milton enu- 
merates his beautiful localities, some places in the 
neighbourhood : 

Huntly-wood — the wa*i is doun, 
Bassandean and Barrastoun, 
Heckspeth ivi* the yellow ludr, 
Gordon gowks for erermair ! 

The parish of Gordon once included that of Westruther, 
with a considerable part of Longformacus, and the 
church- town of Bassendean* 

The county town, Greenlaw, lies in a valley upon 
the north bank of the Blackadder, over which there 
are two bridges. It consists in one long straight street, 
with a square market-place receding from the north 
side about the middle. In the centre of this square 
stands the cross, a neat Corinthian pillar, surmounted 
by a lion presenting the coat-armorial of the Earl of 
Marchmonti who ^ected it. The upper side of the 

Suare is formed by a line of buildings comprising the 
urch, the steeple, and the court-house, all surround- 
ed by a burying-sround. The steeple seems as if in« 
sorted between the other two ; and the circumstance 
of its having been used as the county jail, with its dark 
and dungeon-like appearance, suggested to a waggish 
stranger the following descriptive couplet : 

Here stand the Goopel and the Law, 
Wi* Hell't hole atween the twa. 

Hell's hole is now vacated, and there is a handsome new 
jail at a little distance. 

The town of Greenlaw was formerly situated upon 
the top of an eminence about a mile to the south, where 

The Merse. 
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ft fimn onstead is skill denominated Old Greenlaw. 
The site is said to have been changed on its becoming 
the connty town. 

About two miles north-west from the town^ near a 
place called Newborn^ there exists a singular curiosity. 
At the edge of a Tast black heath, where the Blackadder 
nms at the bottom of a narrow valley, the precipitous 
sides of which are at least two hundred feet of sheer 
descent, there is a small promontory, divided on both 
aides from the moor by deep ravines, and guarded on 
the side which connects it with the level ground by 
three distinct mounds and as many ditches. This well- 
defended enclosure, which may occupy an acre of 
groamly is supposed to have b^n a Roman camp, though 
more probably it was a bulwark erected by the natives 
against the encroachments of that power. It is one of 
the few fortifications of the kind which have not been 
subjected to the plough ; and what is worthv of remark, 
it exhibits turf of the finest green, while all around is 
a brown and hopeless moor. About a mile east there 
is still to be seen, stretching athwart the heath, a long 
entire piece of Harit's Dyke, a strong rampart with a 
ditch, which once extended between the town of Ber- 
wide and the Boon (termination) Hill in Lauderdale. 
This may be seen from the road between Greenlaw and 
Dunse, about a mile and a half from the former place. 

Marchmont House, the seat of Sir William Purves 
Hume Campbell, Bart., about four miles from Green- 
law, is worthy of a visit. It is a modem edifice, sur- 
rounded by an extensive park, most of which is planted. 
It is approached by an avenue about a mile and a quar- 
ter long, and an hundred yards broad, the most imposing 
thing of the kind I ever saw. The house is plain exter- 
nally, but is well furnished, and possesses many paint- 
ings. On some person taking the liberty to represent 
to the last Earl of Marchmont, who built it, that ruble- 
work was unworthy of so fine a mansion, the eccentric 
and witty old peer said that he intended to live in the 
inside, not the outside of his house ; a consideration 
perhaps but too little attended to in Scotland. The 

Benvickshire. 
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rooms are full of old family portraits and others, which 
cannot fail to delight any dabbler in family history. 
There are no fewer than five of Patrick, the first Earl, 
whose sufferings for conscience sake, immediately be- 
fore the revolution, have endeared his memory to the 
Whiffs. In one oriffinal, he is represented with a lon^ 
beard, a cowl upon his head, ana a psalm-book in his 
hand, as he appeared after his concealment for several 
weeks in the sepulchral vault underneath Polwarth 
diurch. One of the best portraits in the house is a fine 
full len^ of Charles the Twelfth. There is still pre- 
served m the house an old chair, which has no doubt 
been once very fine, though now in ruins— the last re- 
lic of a suite of furniture presented by King William 
to the Earl as a mark of his friendship. There is like- 
wise, framed and glazed, a holograph letter of Queen 
Anne, in which she thanks the Earl for his useful ser- 
vices in carrying through the Union. In the cellar* of 
the house is preserved the trunk of the original Pol- 
warth Thorn, so celebrated in Scottish song. 

Between Marehmont House and the vifiage of Pol- 
warth stands the parish church, upon a site which has 
been appropriated to purposes of worship since the ear- 
lier ages of Christianity. The present edifice is not 
old, but the vault beneath is still the same which af- 
forded the patriot Earl shelter from the vengeance of 
King James. He was concealed here six weeks, un« 
known to the greater part of his own family^ being sup- 
plied with food by his daughter, the amiable Lady Gri- 
sel Baillie, whose memoirs by her daughter were recent- 
ly published. In addition to the statements made in 
tnat delightful book, it may be worth while to record, 
that at the time of Sir Patrick's concealment, the vault 
was so fill of the relics of mortality, that he could not 
walk through it without coming in contact with the 
bones of his ancestors. Surrounded by these horrible 
things, he was sitting one night by a small table with a 

Sht, engaged upon Buchanan's Psalms, (the whole of 
lich, by the bye, he learned by heart durine the time 
of his concealment,) when his eye happened to stray 
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from the book to a skali at his f^et, which he presently 
observed to make a slight motion. He was at first dis- 
turbed in mind hj this strange circamstanoe« but soon 
recovered his composure, and continued to look upon 
the skull, in order to be convinced of the fact* In a 
short time the motion became too violent to be at all 
doobtful, and Sir Patrick had the coorage to turn die 
skuU over with his cane, when a mouse jumped from 
the interior, where it haid been battening on the fresh 
remains of the brain. His mind was thus set complete* 
ly at rest. He used to tell this story in after-life^ as a 
reason whjr people should not be too much alarmed at 
things which may appear supernatural. His daughter 
mnst have possenea fortitude not inferior to his own. 
The manse then stood dose to the church-yard, and, 
besides the midnight terrors of that dreary place, she 
had to brave the ferocity of the minister's mastiff, whidi 
used to keep up a prodidons barking at her as dbe was 
proceeding on her nighd^ errands. This latter annoy- 
ance she contrived to get quit of by av ingenious expe- 
dient, fiv raising a report of a niad dog having been 
seen roaming through the country, her mother, having 
first sacrifice a stupid old spaniel of her own, by way 
of example, prevailed upon ike good clergyman to take 
similar measures with the Cfirberae of the manse. 

Polwarth is rather a field powdered with cottages than 
a village, the houses being literally scattered, without 
any view to r^uUuity, over the common called " the 
Green," in the centre a£ which is a small enclosed space, 
wiUi three thorn trees of various sixes, the successors of 
the poetical thorn. The legend connected with this 
tree might furnish materials for a good romance. The 
estate of Polwarth formerly belonged to Sinclair of 
Hermandston, whose family, so far bock as the fifteenth 
centurv, terminated in co-heiresses. At that early pe- 
riod, toere used to be dreadful rugging and riving at 
heiresses ; few were married without having first been 
the occasion of one or more broken heads ; and it gene- 
rally happened, that the most powerful, not the most 
beloved wooer obtained the prixe. The renowned case 
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of Tibby Fowler seems to have been nothing to that of 
the Misses Sinclair. Oat of all their loFers^ thej pre- 
ferred the sons of their powerfdl neighbour Home of 
Wedderbnm; and it so happened, that the youneest 
sister was beloFed by the eldest Home^ (George,) while 
the eldest placed her affections on the youngest, whose 
name was Patrick. After the death of the father of the 
young ladies, they fell into the hands of an uncle,* who, 
anxious to prevent their marriaees that he himself might 
become their heir, immured them in his castle some- 
where in Lothian. What obstacles will not love over- 
come } They contrived, in this dilemma, to get a let- 
ter transmitted to their lovers, by means of an old fe- 
male beggar, and they were soon gratified by the sight 
of the two youths, accompanied by a determined band 
of Merse-men, before the gate of their prison. The 
uncle made both remonstrance and resistance, but in 
vain. His nieces were forcibly taken from him, and 
carried off in triumph to Polwarth. Part of the nup- 
tial rejoicings, (for the marriage ceremony immediately 
ensued,) consisted in a merry dance round the thorn 
which, even at that early period, grew in the centre of 
the village. The lands of Polwarth were then divided 
between the two Homes, and, while George carried on the 
line of the Wedderburn family, Patrick was the founder 
of the branch afterwards ennobled by the title of March- 
mont. In commemoration of so remarkable an affair, 
all future marriage-parties danced round the thorn: 
and a tune seems to have been composed of the name 
of *' Polwarth on the Green," to which several songs 
have been successively adapted — ^in particular one be- 
ginning. 

At Polwarth on the green. 

If you'll meet me the mom, 
Where lasaies do convene 

To dance around the thorn, 



* By the bye, what detetttable characters vmdes always are in 
stories, from the Babes in the Wood downwards ! 
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A kindly welcome you shall meet 

Fne mne that likes to Yiew 
A lover and a lad oomplete, 

The lad and lover you. 

Thtt custom oontinned iii force for seTcrai centuries^ but 
has been giFen up, in consequence of the prinicy with 
which all marriages are now conducted, not to speak of 
the fall of the original tree. It is not, howeTer, more 
than three years since the partv that attended what is 
called a paying, or penny- wedaing,— that is» a wedding 
where eyeij guest pays a small sum for his entertain- 
ment, and fin* the benefit of the young couple, — danced 
round the little enclosure to the tune of Polwarth on 
the Green, haWng previously pressed into their service 
an old woman, almost the last that had seen weddings 
thus Celebrated, to show them the manner of the 
dance. 

Polwarth was once a place of some trade, especially 
in shoemaking, there havine at one time been no fewer 
than fourteen professors of this craft in the villagey 
each of whom tanned his own leather.* There is now 
scarcely a tradesman of any kind, the people all living 
by agriculture or weavine. The village was formerly 
niuch more extensive, and the houses were all old fa- 
shioned, having stupendous clay-built chimnies> and 
each provided with a knocking«stone at the cheek of the 
door, with which the barley usM by the family was wont, 
in not very remote times, to be cleansed every morning 
as required. Of late years, all has been changed except 
the knocking-stones, whidi in generid survive, like old 
servants retained about a house long after they have 
ceased to be of any use. In the severe winter of 1740, 
when it is remembered that all the mills of the Merse 
were stopped by the frost except two, these primitive 



* This was a prevailing fashion, till the imposition of the pre- 
sent high taxes on leather. It was also customary for curriers 
to go about from shoemaker to shoemaker, to dress the small 
quantities of leather which each individusl prepared for his own 
use. 
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engines were used by the oonntfy people for grinding 
com into meal. 

The people of Polwarth drive a sort of trade as ma- 
sicians^ almost all of them being expert yiolin-players^ 
and willing to be employed as snch at mstic balls, 
dandng-Bcnools^ See This is probably owing to the 
celebrity of their town in popular song, and the custom 
of dancing round the thorn. 

Polwarth is not the only village of the Merse whidi 
modern times have^ seen ndl into decay. There is, for 
iDistanee, in its neighbourhood a place called Fogo, that 
onoe could boast of some importance, but is now re- 
duced almost to the condition of a mere ferm-stead. 
Fogo used to be distinguished for the excellence of its 
cooper, or rather for the progressive improvement and 
increasing dexterity of a long race of coopers ; everv 
successive member of which displaying greater skiu 
than his father, there arose a proverbial saying, " Ye're 
just the cooper o' Fogo/' which means that yon are 
a better man than your father. Alas I both Fogo and 
its coopers are now alike non-existent. The same fate 
has overtaken a place called Sisterpathmill, where tni« 
dition records that they were once no fewer than five 
houses for the entertainment of the public, though 
there are not now half so many houses at the spot alto* 
gather of any sort. Sisterpathmill was truly '' a merry 
place in the days of yore. ' It is recordea of it, that 
a convivial party having met once in one of the host* 
leries precisely as the landlady was setting a hen,— > 
that is, placing it upon its eggs,— they did not rise to 
depart until the ebickens were running about the 
house ! 

In the neighbourhood of Polwarth, there were onoe 
many little onsteads, of which no vesture now remains;, 
and for which no substitutes are to be found in the 
country. Streaks of livelier green and slight mounds 
generally mark these spots, which are fully as well cal- 
culated to inspire melancholy reflections as the ruins of 
palaces and cities ; for how many scenes, such as those 
described in the Cotter's Saturday Night, must have 
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there taken place, and what pangs ma^r have rent the 
hearts of the innocent poor before this desolation was 
perfected ! One such place, called Murlierig, about a 
quarter of a mile south-east from Polwarth, has a sin- 
solar l^end. There was a laird of Murlierig in times 
k>ng bygone. He happened to have a feud with a 
neighbouriiw small proprietor, who, instead of Aghting 
it out bravdy, employed a base artifice to procure ven- 
geance upon his foe. He stole some sheep, hid the 
skiBs in Murlierig's peat-stack, and then raised a hue 
and cry. The search of the officers of justice being di- 
rected to the peat-stack, Murlierig was seised, tried, 
and, upon circumstantial evidence, condemned to death, 
which ne accordingly suffered, in spite of his protesta- 
tions of innocence. This story is characteristic of a pe« 
riod when, in the midst of much primitive virtue, the 
basest vices sometimes flourished with peculiar vi- 
gour. 

Some of the localities around Polwarth have various 
tnuiitions connected with them. At the west end of 
the village is a spring called the Black Well, out of 
which, if any stranger drinks, the old women believe 
that he will shortly contract such a fondness for the 
town as to be unaole to depart from it. A little fur- 
ther west, there is an eminence called the Witch's 
Knowe;, on account of a witch having been burnt there 
in times post: the stones which enclosed the fire still 
remain. About a mile north from the village is another 
eminence called the Hangit- man-hill. Here tradition 
and history afirm that the covenanting army was pitched 
in August l6iO when meditating their invasion of Eng- 
land ; and the marks of a camp yet remain to attest the 
fact, as well as the name, which was conferred on ac- 
count of the soldiers, at their departure, leaving one of 
their number hanging upon a temporary gallows. The 
miller of Polwarth made a good deal of money by selling 
sowens to the soldiers, which he did at the rate of a 
penny per bicker, the bicker containing a pint. The 
faimer of Cboicelee, whose onstead is situated close 
upon the road from Edinburgh to Dunse, at the place 
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where that from Greenlaw joins it> made also a small 
fortune by sellinff his cheese, whidi was distingoished 
at that time, and long after, by its superior flavour. 
There is a common saying all over S^tland to this 
eflect,-— '* There'k as guid cheese in Chouoelee," (so 
pronounced) '* as ever chafts chewed ; and the cheese 
o' Cheshire's nae' mair like the cheese o' Choucelee than 
chalks like cheese." This is supposed to have taken 
its rise among the soldiers, and to have been conveyed 
by them to every part of the country, on their retiring 
to the shades of private life.* 

About a mile and a half to the westward of Dunse is 
the modem village of Gavinton. This was erected about 
fifty years ago, in place of an old hamlet called Lang- 
ton^ the appendage of the castle of that name, so cele« 
brated in Border history, but now entirely swept away. 
The name was conferred by Mr Gavin, the parven6 lord 
of the manor. Gavinton is a neat and regular village« 
situated in the midst of a most beautiful country. In 
the neighbourhood of the church, there is an eminence 
called the Witch's Knowe, where the marks of fire and 
the remains of half-burnt bones, the relics of a scene of 
human incremation, were visible only a few years ago. 
Such localities are by no means rare in Scotland, but are 
on the contrary, to be met with in the neighbourhood 
of almost every large town, while the freshness of the 
traditions usually connected with them, communicates 
a dreadful idea of the barbarism from which the people 
of this country have but recently emerged. A field to 
the south of Gavinton, called Battlemuir, was the scene 
of an earlv and unrecorded combat ; a relic of which 
was found at the spot fifteen years ago, in the shape of 
a eold ring, as large as a bracelet. ^ 

Dunse, which, though not the capital, is the principal 
town in the county, in respect of size, business, schools, 

* It appears from a manuscript vohime entitled <* Historical 
Miscellanies,'* f' Advocates' Library ^ W. 3. 12. p. 299.y that the 
Scottish army lay a fortnight at Choicelce, August 1640, tmin 
diately before their invasion of England. 
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And the respectability of its inhabitants, lies upon a 
sunny plain at the soothern base of the celebrated hill 
callea Dmiae Law. It is a town of respectable external 
aspect, and is fband, when entered^ to contain some 
spacious streets^ theprivate buildings of which are neatly 
built. In the market-place, whi<£ occupies a central 
sitoation^ stands the Town-house, a new structure that 
does equal credit to Mr Gillespie as architect, and to 
Mr Waddell of Gayinton as builder. The tower which 
surmounts the building is a fine object, and gives great 
additional beauty to the external aspect of the town. 

Dnnse, whidi contains about three thousand inhabi- 
tants, is not a manufEuAuiing town, though deriving 
considerable employment in the shape of weaving from 
Glasgow. It seems to subsist chiefly upon its market^ 
its shops, and its lawyers, which last are astonishingly 
numerous. It is always considered the emporium' of 
Berwiduhire, though not the capital, for it possesses all 
the attributes of a county- town, except the privilege 
and the name. Its superiority is indicated by the po« 
pular phrase, '' Dunse dings a'." 

The town originally stretched from the northern bor* 
der of a lake near Dunse Castle, called the Hen Pow, 
along the southern skirt of the Law, and covered no 
part of Its present site. The remains of this former 
town were onlv removed from the park round the 
Castle within the recollection of people in middle age. 
The house in which the celebrated logician Duns Scotus 
was bom, stood of course in this old town. Its site is 
marked by a burse stone, which is said to have lain from 
time immemorifd at its gable, and which the present 
Mr Hay of Drumelzier, pro|nrietor of Dunse Castle, 
has been careful not to stir in the course of his improv- 
ing operations. It is now built into the wall upon the 
north side of the road from Dunse to the Castle, and 
may be observed directly opposite to the exterior gate^ 
being distinguished from the stones forming the foun- 
dation of the wall by its upper part receding, so as to 
cause a hollow of about six inches depth. Dunse was 
the birth-place of a man, whose reputation, though not 
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•o extendTe as tbat of Duns Scotns, is at least as hicb 
in his native countr j, the Rev, Thomas Boston. Tne 
town derives some additional importance from a mineral 
well in its neighbonrhoodj known by the name of " tlie 
Danse Spa." 

Danse Castle is a magnificent new hoose, in what is 
called the castellated style. It was erected partly np« 
on the remains of a former castle, which had been the 
property of that glorious patriot, Randolph Earl of Mo* 
ray, and it went into the nands of Cospatrick (Earl of 
Dunbar,) by his equally glorious daughter, Black Agne8» 
who married that powerful nobleman. The former 
castle was remarkaole, on acoount of having been the 
head-quarters of General Leslie, when he lay with the 
Scottish army of 1639 on the top of the neighbouring 
Law. The apartment in which he and his officers 
dined, having fortunately been preserved untoached at 
the re-edification, can now be seen in the Castle : it is 
the Butler's room. 

The interior decorations of Dunse Castle are trulv 
splendid ; some of them, indeed, curiously beautiful. 
The gothic style prevails in both the ardbitecture and 
the furniture of the house, the stair-case is exceedii^ly 
fine, and one of the galleries is lighted by a window m 
the loveliest stained glass to be seen in Scotland. The 
best rooms are full of pictures, many of which are very 
ffood. The portraits are worthy of especial attention ; 
for, besides those of his own family, Mr Hay has ool* 
lected many others, and possesses, in particular, the best 
of Uie Seton gallery. One of the latter, the first 
Viscount KiDgston, drawn as he appeared on alighting 
from the flight of Worcester, is worthy of more than 
ordinary notice ; the dusty sweat of Imttle and flight 
glistering with all the force of reality on the brow of 
the fatigued soldier, who seems just to have laid aside 
his head-piece. 

Dunse Law still bears upon its broomy top, marks 
of the encampment which the Covenanting army 
planted there, June 1 639, when prepared to oppose bv 
force of arms the Episcopalian innovations of Charles I. 
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That monardi at the tame time laj in camp with Lis 
army at the Birlcs^ a place on toe other side of the 
Tweed, three miles above Berwick, and about eiffht 
from Danse Law. The two armies, which thus lay 
within sight of each other, did not come to a collision, 
but were simultaneouslj dissolved, after three weeks of 
reciprocal menaces, in terms of a pacification whidi was 
radfied between Cbarles and his insurgent subjects. 
Doling this period, Donse Law present^ the singular 
spectacle of an army of twenty thousand men, who^ 
aa the establishment of a paiticular form of worship 
was their moving object, and as it seemed requisite 
that they should exemplify their theory by practice, ex- 
hibited rather the solemnity of religious meeting than 
the levity of a military assemblage. Their commanders 
lay in tents, and the men themselves in small turf and 
smngle huts ; and in both alike, the sound of prayer 
was almost incessant ; while no such thing as an oath 
or execration was ever heard throughout the camp. 
They had about forty guns, the most of which were 
pointed towards the south-east, that being at once ^e 
dvection of the enemy, and the point from which, 
owii^ to the comparative easiness of the ascent, an at* 
tack was to be most apprehended. 

Wedderbnm House, the modem successor of the 
ancient seat of Home of Wedderbum, situated a very 
few mfles to south-east of Dunse, is also worthy of be- 
ing visited* In a park near the house, there is a rude 
monument to the memory of Geo^e Home, the oldest 
of the heroes of the lesend of Polwarth Thorn, who was 
killed there in 14Q7» fighting against a party of English 
that had approached his house as he was sitting at din- 
ner, and mom he went out to fight half-dined. 

Pursuing the survey of this district eastward, the 
traveUer finds, embowered in glorious woods, the house 
of Ninewells where the celebrated David Hume first 
drew breath, and which is now the property of the 
nei^iew of that great man. At a little distance is the 
long village of Chimside, the capital of the parish, and 
the seat of a presbytery et the same name. The fisther 
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of the famous Erskines, who founded the chief sect 
which dissents from the Church of Scotland, was once 
minister of Chimside. 



LAMMBRMUIR. 

Lamhbrmuir is a wild and primitive mountain-land, 
where one might at any time spend a delightful week, 
in exploring the infinite details of the locale^ and gettins 
acquainted and in love with the siinple manners and 
interesting traditions of the people. Of yore, the hills 
of Lammermuir served as a sort of natural chain of forts 
for the protection of Lothian and the capital, from the 
incursions of the English ; in modern times they have 
been employed in the more peaceful character of a sheep- 
walk, for the supply of the same territory in wool and 
mutton. The district extends from Berwick Bounds, 
northwards alone the coast, and then westwards to 
Lauderdale. The southern front of the range looks 
down upon the Merse, and the northern upon East 
Lothian ; and there can scarcely be a more admirable 
view than what is obtained of the latter fertile territo- 
ry, of the sea, and of Fife beyond, from any one of the 
numerous shoulders which Lammermuir pushes forward 
from his vast sides in that direction. 
- From the pastoral character of this district, there has 
arisen a ridiculous phrase ; ** a Lammermuir lion ;" 
which every little boy in Scotland can tell you, signifies 
neither more or less than a sheep. This proverbial 
expression once caused a hearty laugh among the offi- 
cers of a Scottish regiment serving abroad. On the day 
after the capture of Belleisle, the said officers, when 
assembled at dinner, could talk of nothing, of course, 
but the various incidents of the si^e ; and each indivi- 
dual, without regarding the narratives of his companions, 
was busily engaged in setting forth the glory achieved 
by his own particular arm. Their colonel was Sir 
Andrew Agnew, a distinguished soldier in the wars 
of George the Second, * but one whose boisterous 
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nnooutliness of manner caused him to be generally 
treated with a great deal of familiarity by his brethren 
in arms. Sir Andrew's servant, well known to be a 
Lammermuir man, stood behind his master's chair; 
and to him Sir Andrew appealed, as to a fellow soldier, 
in the coarse of a self aggrandizing account of some of 
his own feats. " John," said he, " did not I look the 
boldest man in the whole regiment ?" *' Oh yes. Sir 
Andrew^" quoth John, willing to enter into his master's 
humour, " you looked just as bold as a lion." '' A 
lion, you fool/' said Sir Andrew, smartly turning round 
upon him ; " where did yon ever see a lion ?" " Oh, 
there's plenty of lions in John's country," observed a 
witty subaltern, and threw the whole company into 
convulsions of laughter at this honourable testimony to 
their colonel's bold looks. 

The hills of Lammermuir, though now forming only 
a sheep-walk, bear traces of having been in many parts 
subjected to the plough at some former period ; and there 
are numerous vestiges of the ruins of cottases, in se- 
cluded spots, now never visited except by the hermit 
raven and the wandering sheep. At a very remote 
period, the whole region was overspread with wood; 
but there is now not so much as a sinele tree anywhere 
to be seen. Besides being universally wooded, it was 
infested by wild beasts. The lady of Gamelshiel 
Castle, a ruined strength situated in a hope or small 
glen, near the form of Mill- Know, was one evening 
taking a walk at a little distance below the house, when 
a wolf sprung from the wood, and, in the language of 
the simple peasants who tell the far- descended story, 
nforried her. Her husband buried her mangled corpse 
in the comer of the court-yard, and ever after, till death 
sent him to rejoin her in another world, sat at his cham- 
ber window, looking through his tears over her grave ; 
his soul as dark as the forest shades around him, and 
his voice as xnoumful as their autumn music. This 
castle was one of a chain, which guarded the pass be- 
tween Dunse and Haddington ; a natural opening across 
the hills formed by the course of the Whittadder, 
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near the head of which stream it is situated. Two tall^ 
spiky, pillar-like remains of the tower are yet to be 
seen, by the travellers passing along this unfrequented 
road, far up the dreary hope ; and a fiat stone covering 
the grave of the unfortunate lady yet exists, to attest 
the verity of a story, so finely illustrative of the abori- 
ginal condition of tnis country. 

A considerable part of Lammermuir belongs to the 
county of Haddington ; but it will be here considered 
as a distinct region, without regard to political divi- 
sions. 

On emerging from Berwick bounds, the first object of 
interest that occurs in the survey of Lammermuir, is 
Lamerton Kirk, celebrated as the place where James IV 
was married (by proxy) to Margaret of England ; an 
union from which all the blessings now enjoyed by Bri- 
tain as an united instead of a divided kingdom, may be 
said to flow. Of the edifice itself, only a few feet of 
the walls remain, and even these, perhaps, would not 
be preserved if they did not enclose the richly nettled 
burying-ground of the lord of the manor. The church- 
yard, which seems to be still used by the common people 
as a place of sepulture, is surrounded by a number of 
melancholy trees, that give the little area an appropriate 
air of seclusion and repose. There is a tradition, that 
tiie clergyman of this church, in consequence of having 
favoured the king by dispensing in his case with the 
proclamation of banns, was permitted ever after to 
exercise his functions without that preliminary ceremony. 
If his oecupation were not gone, as well as his privilege, 
it is by no means hypothetical to suppose that Lamerton 
would become a sort of Gretna-Green to the people on 
both sides of the Tweed. 

The remains of a Danish camp and the castle of 
Edrington, which is situated on the top of a steep rock, 
are objects in this neighbourhood usually visited by 
travellers. 

Eyemouth is a goodly sea-port village, situated upon 
the north side of the confluence of the little river Eye 
with the. sea. The inhabitants principally subsist by 
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fishing ; and there are several pro s perous establishments 
for the curing of herrings. The port has also consider- 
able trade in exportii^ the grain produced in the fertile 
fields of the Merse. The harbour has some important 
adrantages over most others^ as that of sheltering ves« 
sels in «di winds^ and admitting them at almost everj 
stage of the tide. 

On account of its being the nearest sea^port to £ng- 
land, Eyemouth formeriy drove a great trade in the 
contraband way, but has of late years entirely lost that 
bad distinction. It is said, that at one time all the 
people, high and low, young and old, rich and poor, 
were more or less engaged in smuggling, and no house 
was built without a view to accommodations for contra- 
band goods. The whole town still has a dark, cunning 
look; is full of curious alleys, blind and otherwise; 
and there is not a single individual house of any stand- 
ing, but what seems as if it could unfold its tales of 
wonder. A stranger, in forming an estimate of the 
size of Eyemouth, must not go superficially to work : 
there is as much of the town under as above ground ! 
A fine villa on the opposite bank of the water, called 
Gunsgreen, was built out of the profits of smuggling, 
and constructed in a peculiarly ingenious manner, for 
the advancement of the trade : it was once alluded to 
in Parliament, as a remarkable illustration of the extent 
and success of smuggling in Scotland. 

A little to the north of the harbour, upon a promon- 
tory overhanging the sea, the remains of Eyemouth 
Fort may be tracied, in the shape of large earthen and 
grass-covered mounds. This structure was first erected 
by the Protector Somerset, and soon after demolished 
in conseauence of a treaty between the English and the 
Scots* it was, not many years afterwards,- restored by 
the Queen R^ent, Mary of Lorrain, with the view of 
provoking a war with Elizabeth ; but it was again as 
speedilv demolished on the same account as before. 
There is in the immediate neighbourhood of the Fort, 
a field called Barefoot, said to have been the scene of a 
battle, in which the Scots, having been surprised in 
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their beds> and not having time to put on their shoes^ 
fou^t with hare feet, and vet gained a decided victory. 

The banks of the Eve afford some fine scenery. The 
seat of Mr Molle of Molle's-mains, about a mile above 
Eyemouth^ is worthy of notice. About a mile still 
farther up, stands the old Scottish manor-house of 
Linthill, remarkable as the scene of a dreadful murder, 
committed about ninety years ago, upon the person of 
Mrs Hume of Billy, by her own servant, Norman Ross. 
The little village of Ayton, through which the road 
from Edinburgh to London passes, lies two miles west 
from Eyemouth. 

Pursuing the line of the coast, the next object is the 
delightful Tittle village of Coldingham. Situated upon 
a small eminence in the centre of a fine valley, at a short 
distance from the sea, undisturbed by the clatter of the 
mechanic, or the bustle of the merchant, each house 
embowered by its own vine and fig tree, Coldingham 
seems as if it had been the very birth-place of the 
goddess Pleasantness. The village consists in two or 
three humble streets, with a cross at the centre. The 
ruins of the priory, so celebrated in Border history, lie 
upon the soutn side of the town, but all unfit in their 
dilapidation to give any idea of the former magnificence 
and extent of the buildings. The modern parish-church 
having been plact^d amidst them, the north side and east 
gable of that edifice are parts of the old church ; besides 
which, there are only a few straggling fragments, 
including a small Saxon arch, which are said to have 
b^en part of a palace reared here by King Edgar, (the 
brother and successor of Malcolm Canmore,) who was 
the great early patron of Coldingham. The old people 
of the village still remember the time when the remains 
of the religious buildings were so extensive and so 
intricate, that a stranger, if led in blindfold, would 
scarcely have found his way out again ; and the plough 
is perpetually impeded in the adjacent fields, by the 
foundations of buildings buried beneath the soil. The 
cause of the rapid dilapidation which has taken place 
of late years, is the rapacious licence of the common 
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pe<^lej in takjag airay stones for the purpose of buOding 
their own houses ; a custom which has pievailed to suc£ 
a degree, that the bedral of theparish> who speaks upon 
the subject with emphatical but becoming indignation, 
says, " he disna believe there's a house m the village, 
that hasna a kirk stane in't." 

The monastery was established by St Abb in the 
-seventh century, and is said to have been the first in 
Scotland. It underwent many revolutions before the 
Reformation ; one of its misfortunes being destruction 
by fire from heaven, on account of the disorderly lives 
of its tenants. Yet it would appear, that the hiws of 
the veil were sometimes enforoed in this establishment 
with sufficient rigour. About fifty years ago, the entire 
skeleton of a nun was found standing upright in a 
hollow of the wall ; of course a victim, like the mother 
of Romulus, to a breach of her vows. The shoes of this 
unfortunate lady were still quite entire, and espedally 
the latohets, whjch were of silk, though all the rest of 
the clothes, and even the bones of the figure were 
decayed. Such a mode of punishing female improprieties 
far transcends the more famous rigours of the Presby- 
terian stool ; for it would certainly be better to sit one 
hour exposed before the minister, than to stand before 
him thus concealed for centuries. 

A lane near the ruins, leading towards the sea, is 
called ike chariot, on account, it is said, of the nuns 
having, bv this road, gone down to bathe at a beautiful 
little sanaed bay about half a mile below the town, in a 
wheeled vehicle, the sides of which were screened up 
with cloth, to prevent the people from seeing their pale 
beauty. The oell of Coldingham priory is said to have 
been transported somehow to Lincoln, where it yet 
remains. The inmates of the cloisters were supplied with 
water by a leaden pipe extending up a romantic little 
wooded glen called the Dean, to a stronsspring which 
yet bears the name of St Andrew. The water of 
this well is of the most excellent quality; for, as Edie 
Ochiltree observes, '^ Waur than tne b^t wadna serve 
the monks." 
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There now scarcely exists any Testige of a vast comw 
mon formerly attached to this Tillage under the name of 
Coldingham Moor; and a similar fate seems to have 
overtaken an annual festival connected with the ground. 
It was not long ago customary, on a particular day of the 
year^ for the men of Coldingham to arrange themselves 
m two distinct bodies, the married and the unmarried, 
and to have a tough game at foot-ball on the moor, the 
former playing eastwards^ and the latter towards the 
west. The sea-shore formed the hail to which the 
married men played ; but that of the unmarried was 
one a thousand times more difficult to hit ; namely^ at 
a remote period, a hole in the earth about a mile and a 
half west from the town, and, latterlv, a barn-door at a 
farm-stead which has been planted above the said hole. 
It is needless to say, that the former were invariably 
victorious, in spite of the bright eyes that rained influ- 
ence upon their youthful antagonists. Old and young 
turned out to partake in this good old sport ; and the 
day was usually one of entire festivity, as the night was 
of pure broken heads. 

The coast to the north-west of Coldingham is 
extremely precipitous, and breaks into numerous bold 
headlands, while the aspect of the interior country is 
bleak enough to accord with the wildness of the shore. 
About four miles from Coldingham is the celebrated 
foreland called St Abb's Head, a place well worthy of 
a visit from the " sentimental" traveller. It consists 
in two tall hills, which are divided from the rest of the 
promontory by a cut so deep, as to have caused the com- 
mon people to say, that the Picts had attempted, and 
nearlv accomplished, an entire separation from the 
mainland. The western hill is occupied by an observ- 
atory belonging to the Preventive Service, and the 
eastern, called the KirkhiU, still exhibits the remains 
of a monastery and church founded here by the saint 
who ffives name to the headland. A sort of path winds 
spirally up this interesting emmence to the top, where 
a considerable esplanade is found, with the low and 
slightly marked vestiges of St Abb's church. The 
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desolation of Latnertmi it splandoor and prosperity to 
this scene of melancholy waste. A very few stones still 
upon each other ; a small enclosure like a squashed^ea/ 
dyke ; the apparition of a defunct burying-ground at a 
little distance, sporting, upon its withered breast, a 
ffhastly nos^y of hemlocK and nettles; the sea in 
front, to which the eye can discern no shore ; and a 
savage mountain scene spreading as far behind ;^such 
are the characteristics of a place resented to, twelre 
hundred years ago, for the performance of Christian 
rites, by tne Pict, the Briton, — perhaps, the Roman. 
The ruins lie widiin ten yards of a precipice at least 
three hundred feet in sheer height, covered all over 
with restless sea-fowl, and at the bottom of which the 
ocean perpetually boils. 

There was a religious establishment here, it seems, 
before St Abb's time. The priests were one day sur- 
veying the terrors of a storm which raged in the sea 
breath, when a little bark was discovered, with two 
figures, bearins towards them through the turbulent 
waves. Bj and bye it came nearer, and went ashore at 
a place not far off, where the precipice receding affords 
a small patch of beach, Uie only spot in the neighbour- 
hood of the Kirkhill at which a vessel could touch with 
any chance of safety. The priests hurried down, and 
found a fine young lady lying senseless on the sand, 
having apparently sunk down, after landing, with fa- 
tigue, bat they looked in vain for the other figure. 
They immediately brought the female to their house, 
and succeeded, anier great exertion, in restoring her to 
her senses. As soon as she could speak, they made in- 
quiry respecting the other person whom they had per- 
ceived in the boat ; but, to their great astonishment, 
the lady declared she came quite luone. She further 
declared herself the daughter of a Northumbrian prince, 
compelled, by family misfortunes, to fly from her native 
country, and trust herself to the pathless sea ; that she 
had been ov^taken by a storm, and carried by the 
imoulse of winds and waves, widiout the use of sail or 
ruader, to the place where her hosts had found her* 
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The priests^ now remembering that the e^tnupassenger 
in the boat seemed to sit at the helm, saw that he 
could have been nothing les^ than an angel deputed to 
steer the vessel to their doors ; and they, therefore, 
did not scruple t» give forth the \vhole affair as a mira- 
cle. Abb herself was the first convert they got to this 
supposition, and the effect produced upon her mind 
by the adventure, was sadi as to induce her to take 
tne veil. She afterwards became abbess of the esta- 
blishment, and, being noted for her jJiety^ was 
painted afiter her deaths winch happened in the seventh 
century. 

The neighbouring promontory of Fast Castle derives 
its name from an ancienti baronial fortress,* whitdi, like 
St Abb's church, is built uiwn the very point of the 
precipitous headland. Only tw^o tall Jragments now 
remain out of all the baildmgi&j and a scene mare wild 
and desolate can scarcely be conceiyed. The mass of 
rock on which the castle stt>od is nearly isolated^ or 
only connected with the maifiland by a narrow isthmus ; 
ana the mainland overhangs the widls in most feaiful 
style, being, at least, an hundred and fifty feet above 
the level of their site. Fast Castle was^ at the ^tid of 
the sixteenth cetnn.*y, a seat of the ancient family of 
Logan, so famous in the history of the Govvrie conspi- 
racy ; and it was to this place that the actors in that 
ill-starred enterprise designed to convey the king^.after 
getting possession of his person. It was beliewd by 
the conspirator Logan that liis caiitle contained a vast 
quantity of hidden treasure ; and he employed Napier 
of Merchiston, a man whose comprehensive genius 
did not insure Jiini against the superstitions of his 
time, to make search for the same hy divination. 
Napier was to go isnacks in coBe of any being disoo- 

* Mai^g^aret of EngUnd, aft^r li^r mnrriAga at Lanncrton, and 
on her way to join Iut husband Jamt's I V nt Edlnbui^h^ kidgvii 
a night at Fast CastliN Shi' i^ruifrei^sE'd U4.^£t day id the an mi cry 
of Haddington, and, on the subsequant dj^y, arrivL'd at Dalkeith, 
where James had his first interview with her, '•^Leland'* CoUcc* 

tiOM. 
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rered^ and to have his expenses paid in whaterer 
erent. But the issue of the project was completely 
uDsucoessfuL* 

The xnnltiplicity of the sea fowl that people this pre« 
cipitous range of coast, has given occasion to a '' trade'* 
as *' dreadful" as that of gathering samphire on Dover 
Cliffs. A number of stout young men, rather for 
amusement than for gain, employ themselves occasion* 
ally in scaling these dreadful and dissy heishts, in or- 
der to steal the eesi of the birds. It would surprise a 
stranger to see \nSi what confidence they perform their 
tasks, and to know that an accident does not occur 
among them, perhaps, once in a century. The secret 
seems to be, that a precipice which appears at a little 
distance quite sheer and plain, in reality presents 
many points to the gripe and step of the climber, and 
that what seems a narrow ledge, on which the foot could 
scarcely find room, becomes, when it is reached, a spa- 
cious platform. One man, many years ago, fell from 
a heignt of about four hundred feet, and left himself 
by instalments upon the rugged face of the rock. But 
that was owing to the faithlessness of a rope bv which 
he had been let down ; a mode of going to work which 
all true climbers hold in utter reprobation. An inex- 
perienced person once wagered with a friend, that, 
though he had never put a root on the rock in his llfe^ 
he would dimb one of the highest and most dangeroua 

* «^ Faet Csstle was Burprised and taken in 1410 by Patrick 
Dunbar, son of the Earl of March, when Thomas Holden, the 
goremor, was made prisoner. Patrick Hume of Fast Castle was 
one of the negotiators of the truce made betwixt Henry VII 
and James IV. Cuthbert Hume of Fast Castle fought at Flodden 
under the standard of his chief, Lord Hume. In the year 1670, 
this fortress, then bdonging to Ix>rd Hume, was attacked by two 
thousand English, under Sir William Drury, mareschal of Ber- 
wick, to whom it surrendered. A party of fourteen English was 
then left in garrison, as a sufficient force to keep it against all Scot- 
land, the situation being so strong.** — Cardonnefs Antiqaitiet, 
From this it appears that, previously to Logan obtaining posses- 
sion of the Castle, it had belonged tu a branch o( the powerful 
family of Hume. 
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jprecipices. The trial was made. He ascended shtrnt 
fifty feet« without showing either inaptitude or fear ; 
but he then declared he would come hack, and be 
content to lose his bet. To descend^ howerer, was ten 
times more difficult than to go up« owing to the impos- 
sibility^ in that case^ of seeing his steps. He found tnat^ 
if he could not £0 farther^ it was equally out of his 
power to go ba^^ and in his dilemma, he loudly 
implored the assistance of his companion ; but no 
assistance could be rendered to him. He clung to the 
rock for several hours, and desperation then tiered 
what skill could scarcely hare done. Resolving to 
proceed at all haiards, he moved on cautiously at first, 
out afterwards more rapidly, never once looking behind 
him ; and, to the astonishment of all who beheld him^ 
for crowds had now come to the spot, he at la^t 
reached the top, safe and sound ; though the sudden 
revulsion of his feelings caused him immediately to 
swoon away. 

The tract of countrv between the headland of Fast 
Castle and Dunglass has this remarkable peculiarity^ 
that it is high and flat, but broken at little distances 
by numerous deep and narrow ravines, each of which 
is provided with its slender stream at the bottom, 
running towards the sea. The sides of these ravines 
rise like lofty walls to the top, where the edges are 
quite abrupt, and correspond with each other in point 
of level. The most remarkable is that denominated 
the Peaths, over which a bridge was thrown about fifty 
years ago, three hundred feet in length, and two hundred 
and forty high ; being thus the nighest bridge in the 
world. A tsJl slender pier rises from the middle of 
the glen, with two arches, reaching the respective sides. 
It is an object often visited, though not upon the post 
road ; and it is recommended to all strangers to descend 
the side of the glen to the bed of the stream, and en- 
joy the si^t of the brid^ from below. In former 
times, the Peaths was an important pass, on'^account of 
a few men being able to defend it against a multitude. 
An army, in order to cross this ravine, required to 
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more man by man, first down and then op the patbN 
which traTersed in sig-sag fashion the steep sides ; and 
tlie enemy would have had nothing else to do than just 
•tend at the termination of the ascent and destroy man 
by man as he arose. This was one of the channels of 
escape which the Scottish army stopped up against 
Oliver Cromwell when they bad got him hemmed ia 
at Dnnbar ; and that celebrated general describes it iik 
his deepatch to the Parliament, after the battle, as a 
pbee " where one man to hinder is better than twelve 
te make way." 

A little oeyondthe Peaths is another ravine oom- 
manded hy a strong old tower called Colbrandspath 
(pnmoaneed Coppersmiih) Castle« This was another 
of those passes so important at a time when the wood- 
ed state of the country, and other causes, compelled 
invadiuff aimies, as well as single travellers, to take 
particukir roads, from which there was not a possibility 
of the slightest deviation. The little village of Cock- 
bamspatn lies about a mile to the westward of the 
castle: and a little farther on stands Dunglass, the 
seat of Sir James Hall, Bert., surrounded by beautiful 
woods. 

Such are the objects which, stretching along the 
north-eastern boundfur of Berwickshire, may be reach- 
ed by the great road Setween Edinburgh and London. 
Ifo others of the least general interest occur in Lammer- 
ninir, except those which skirt the road between Had- 
dingten and Dunse, already menttoned as crossing the 
kiUy region about the centre. 

The only inn betwixt Gifford and Dunse is that of 
Danskein. This solitary house stands at the opening 
of the bilk, like a march stone marking the division 
between the fertile lowlands of East Lothian and the 
wild uplands of Lammermuir ; and it is not advisable 
to penetrate farther southwards without here preparii^ 
for the journey. Connected with the inn, which is of 
Tery old standing, is a legend of truly fearful character. 
llie landlord of Danskein, some generations aeo, was a 
monster that murdered his guests in their becu for the 
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sake of their propertj, and who never perttitted any 
person, who might <uily bait at his hooae, to paaa to* 
wards the hills, without pursaing him on horseback with 
a masked huce, overtaking him at a oonvenient plaee, 
and then killing and rifling him. Aa he took great 
care to conceal his practioea, and always threw ^e 
bodies into the un&thomable peat-haggs whieh then, 
aa now, skirted the road, he carried on his murderona 
trade for many years. At last, some circnnistanoe 
broueht the slnith-hoands of suspicion to his doer, and 
the Marquis of Tweeddale, wrntse house of Yester is 
not two miles from Danskein, resolved to put his honesty 
to the proof. His lordship di^^sed himself as an or- 
dinary traveller, called at the inn, paid his reckoning 
out of a pretty stout-lookins purse, and then took the 
way for the hills. Before he had ridden very ftff, he 
heard the footsteps of a steed at full gallop bemnd hiin, 
and presently up came mine host, with a pistol in hk 
hand, which he iired without effect on ooniine within 
a few yards of his object. The marquis, requiring no 
further proof, put his bugle to his lips, and out sprans 
a few or the men whom he had previously planted au 
along the road, who soon seized and secured the monster* 
Of his ultimate feite I am uncertain, thou|^ no douht 
he expiated his innumerable offences by the loss of his 
own life. 

The days have been, when the farmers of the Merse, 
in returning from the market at Haddington, would ^ 
in en masse to Danskein Inn to enjoy themselves ; in 
which cases, it is said, they would procrastinate so long 
the unhappy moment of going home, that the market- 
day of the succeeding week would surprise most of them 
as they sat. They used to bring their grain to Had- 
dington in single sacks, each upon a horse's back ; and 
the cavalcades thus formed, have been known to extend 
a whole mile along the road. 

The less frequented rood, about a mile to the eastward 
of this, pursuing the coune of the Whiteadder, com- 
prises a more interesting class of objects than the other, 
which is comparatively a modern and wild one. It 
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wBB, as already mentioned, defended by a chain of 
towers ; John's deucb, Gamelshiely Biinshiely Redpath* 
Harehead, and Cnmsbaws. The last is one of the very 
f0«r such buildings which are still kept in repair ; all the 
rest are in ruins. Ciunshaws Castle istne principal 
oibject in the small and thinly inhabited parish of the 
same name, (formerly resorted to for goat-whey,^ and 
seeaas to be the only houae in Lammermnir whicn an- 
swers to the description of Ravenswood in the Author 
of Woyerley's beautiful tragic tale. It belongs to Mr 
WatssB of Saughton, whooocasiooally uses it as shooting 
quarters. 

Cranshaws Castle has had the ludc in its day to be 
haunted by imirits of different descriptions^ But the 
most remarkable of all was a brownie, who is a super* 
natural being oi a much more eligible nature than any 
other known in Scotland, on account of his sood^wiU to 
the housdbold which he chooses to honour with his pre- 
sence. The brownie of Cranshaws was as industrious 
as could w^ have been desired ; insomuch that at least 
the bamsmaa's office became a perfect sinecure. The 
Ivownie both mned the corn and threshed it, and that 
for several successive seasons. It at length happened, 
one harvest, that after he had brought the whole victual 
into the bam, some one remarked that he had not mowed 
it very well, that is, not piled it up neatly at the end of 
the bam ; whereat the spirit took such offence, that he 
threw the whole of it next night over the Raven Craig, 
a prediMce about two miles off, and the people of the 
fiirm had almost the trouble of a second harvest in 
gathering it up. 

From the remains of militarv works in this nei^- 
bourhood, and from the names of many of the localities, 
this part of Lammermuir appears to have been at some 
period the theatre of war. A hill called the Twin Law, 
18 said by the people to have got its name from the dr^ 
•cnmstance of two twin brothers, who led an army in 
compact, having here quarrelled, fought, and killed each 
other. The same authority makes Slanslaughter baw 
the scene of a bloody battle. Indeed, it is the belief of 
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the peasants of Lammermuir, who are a singularly 
intelligent as well as a most patriarchal race, that their 
country was the last ground contested by the Scots and 
Picts. The unfortunate Picts, when nearly extermin- 
ated, are said to have chosen for a last refuge^ the top 
of Cockbum Law, a high hill between Cranshaws ana 
Dnnse, and the top of which is said to have been ren- 
d«<ed greener than its sides by their residence there. 
The same hill presents a remarkable cariosity in the 
shape of a rude fortification, which the country people 
call Etin's or Edin's Hold« It is situated on the north 
side, a little below the middle of the hiU, and consisted 
when entire of three concentric circles, the innermost 
forty feet in diameter, the second seven feet from the 
iirst, and the third ten feet from the second. The in* 
tenor space was vacant^ but the spaces between the 
walls were arched over, in such a manner as to form two 
distinct circular suits of apartments. The building 
was not cemented by any sort of mortar ; but tlie stones, 
which were whin, and many of them larse, stuck to- 
gether by means of groves. A spring of water, that 
arose a good way farther up the hill, was introduced in» 
to the building by a secret pipe, and the overplus was 
conveyed a litde way down, and caused to arise through 
the ground, in order to deceive an enemy, who might 
otherwise, in case of a siege, have cut off the supply of 
this necessary element. The tradition of the people 
around is, that Edin's Hold was theresidenceof a giant ; 
a sort of Cacus, who used to make free with the herds 
in the neighbourhood, and here, a solitary outlaw, set 
all his fellow creatures at defiance. A cnasm of some 
feet in width, formed by the rocks which skirt the 
course of the Whiteadder, and commonly called the 
Giant's Step, is shown at the bottom of Cockburn Law, 
as a pass used by this monstrous being, but which could 
not be crossed by anv man of ordinary legs. Yet it is 
told, that he could leap this horrible gulf, even when 
his back was burdened by a bullock that he might be 
conveying to his hold. 

To the north of Cockbum Law, surrounded on all 
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sides by hills, like a jewel set with coarser stones, hes 
the {feasant vaUey of Abbey St Bathans. The beauty 
of this sequestered spot was not neglected by the taste- 
fed religious of former times ; neither should it be passed 
over by a modem traveller. Here, on the banks of the 
Whiteadder, which winds throu^ the centre of the 
vale, amidst fertile fields and beautiful plantations, are 
situated the ruins of a Bemardine Abbey, founded in 
1170, by a Countess of March, and for which Ada the 
prioress swore fealty to Edward I in IftgO. The Earl 
ai Wemyss has, upon another part of the stream, a hunt- 
ing^seat, called the Retreat, which proves highly oma* 
mental to the scene. 

The parish of Loagformacus occupies the southern 
deboucbe of the pass between East Lothian and the 
Merse, but, with the exception of two fine conical hills, 
called the Dirrington Laws, which are seen at a great 
distance, it contams no local details of any interest. I 
introduce it only for the purpose of narrating a story 
which refers to an inhabitant of the Kirk-town, recently 
deceased. 

John Neale, a blacksmith at Longformacus, was re« 
raarkable aU his life for strong good sense and wit, de- 
based by great coarseness of manners and indifference 
to the ordinances of religion. A man he was, as rough 
and sturdy as the iron bars he hammered, and one who 
seemed tlie last in the world likely to fear anif things 
earthly er unearthly. John lived m tolerably good re- 
pute for about fifty years, and by dint of industry and 
frugality, (for he had ever a keen eye to the world,) 
aoquirea at length not inconsiderable wealth. He had 
a sister, who, having got a bad match, lived in depress- 
ed circumstances at &eenlaw. With her he had never 
been on ffood terms, nor did he upon any occasion deign 
to afford ner that pecuniary assistance which she mi^t 
have required at the hands of so cmulent a brother. At 
length, this ill-starred person died, and was at rest from 
all her troubles ; when John, by no means disposed to 
carry his cruel neglect beyond the grave, willinely at- 
tended an invitation to her funeral. Whether this me- 
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lancholy ceremony, and the reflections excited by it» 
wrought upon his mind, cannot now be known ; but he 
afterwards made it no secret, that, as he was returning 
home on horse-back, just as the twilight was banning 
to thicken, and when he was passing along a peculiarly 
dreary part of the road, a staff of darkness, as he de* 
scribed it, came across him, and for a moment obscured 
his vision, as if a sensible black obiect bad passed close 
before his eyes. Confounded, and mortally afraid, he 
reached home without further misadrenture ; but the 
effects of the fright, or the force of an accusing and re- 
gretful conscience, were destined to prove fatal to him. 
He lost all his wonted vivacity, bcx^une peevish and 
moping, spoke no more witty or profane good things, 
and in the end, fell seriously ill. It was m what the 
people of Scotland called the back end of the year, that 
ne saw the sight that chansed him : he pined all the 
winter; but he did not live to see tne leaves of 
spring. 

Having been gathered to his fathers, his property and 
business were inherited by his eldest son ; a youth, a 
good deal like himself, and who never but scoffed at 
the cause of his father's death, as he would have done 
at any other thing of a similarly serious nature. This 
person continued to do well in the world for about half 
a dozen years, when his mortal career terminated under 
circumstances of terrible mysteriousness. He was ex- 
pected home one night from Greenlaw, where he had 
been attending a fur or market ; but the morning came, 
and he did not make his appearance. His wife, in the 
utmost alarm, then sent some one towards Greenlaw, 
in order to discover the cause of his detention. By this 
messenger, the unfortunate young man was found 
stretched lifeless upon the road, close to the spot where 
his father had met this strange adventure ; his person 
quite unviolated, but bearing testimony that he had 
died in a state of the utmost terror and disorder. His 
hair was raised quite out of its natural curl and arranpe- 
ment : his hat and stick were lying at considerable ms- 
tances from him ; his coat and vest were open, his neck- 
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doth hdf-diawn off; and, what appeared strangest of 
all, his drawers were o/f j while his trowsers were still 
on. There was no mark about his body that could lead 
to the idea that he had been attacked and deprived of 
life by a fellow- creature; his mortal agonies, as they 
had been caused, were sJso witnessed, only by some 
power beyond the nature of man, and the circumstances 
of that dark hour of strife and pain remain, and will 
probably remain while time endures, [an inexplicable 
mystery.* 



lauhbrdals. 

Laudsrdalb, as already described, is the vale formed 
by the Leader ; a stream arising in the wilds which 
form a natural boundary between Lotliian and the Vale 
of Tweed, and which, after a southerly course of about 
twenty miles, &lls into the Tweed at a place called 
Drygrange, two miles below Melrose. This district 
contains several localities of the highest interest, as 
Cowdenknowes, Earlstoun, and Lauder, words which 
no Scotsman can hear without emotion, agreeable or 
disagreeable. The pleasantness of the banks of the 
Leader has long been celebrated in the popular strains 
of a ballad, entitled *' Leader*haughs and Y arrow ;" in 
which almost all the localities of the vale are enume« 
rated and characterized, from Thirlstane Castle, tow- 
ering 



-48 fair on Leader side 



to 



As Newark does on Yarrow, 

—Drygrange with the milk-white yowes, 
'Twixt Tweed and Leader standing. 

Coldingknowes or Cowdenknowes, which may almost 

* The whole of this affair has taken place since the banning 
of the present century, and is quite w«dl.known to the people of 
Berwickshire^ Many of his relations yet live in Longformacus. 
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be termed the Parnassus of Scotland, are situated near 
the opening of this vale, on the east side ef the river, so 
as to divide Lauderdale in that quarter from the Merse. 
As the reader may feel considerable interest in this 
place, about which so mu(^h has been said in verse, and 
so little in prose ; the followingJtiU and particular ac- 
count of it will not be unacceptable. It consists in one 
hill of no great height, whose ridgy or undulatory out- 
line has given occasion to the term kncrves. It over- 
hanes the little village of Earlstoun on the south, and is 
distmguished by the ordinary name of the White Hill* 
from a high eminence in the neighbourhood, which, on 
account of its dark heathy surface^ is denominated the 
Black Hill, and upon the top of which there may be 
seen the remains of a vitrified fort. The White Hill, 
or Cowdenknowes Proper, is now subjected to the hor- 
rid plough, so tiiat no trace is at this day to be seen of 
the broom which called forth such touching eulogies 
from our pastoral muse. 

The broom of Cowdenknowes of old extended over 
the whole hill, and along the haugh, down to the very 
brink of the water. It is said to have been so tall and 
luxuriant, that a man on horse-back, riding through it, 
could not be seen. The author of these sheets was 
shown a specimen in the diningroom of Cowdenknowes 
House, that reached from the ground to the ceiling. 
The heroine of Crawford's fine song, therefore, might 
well exalt the shrub which grew here over that of all 
other places, in the verse. 

More pleasant far to me the broom 

So fair on Cowdenknowes, 
For sure so sweet, so soft a bloom. 

Elsewhere there never grows. 

The soil of the Cowdenknowes is extremely fine. It 
was once cleared of broom, cultivated, and finally 
suffered to lie in fallow ; when it displayed the ten- 
dencies of its original nature by again growing up in 
bvoom. In the present improved state of agriculture, 
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it its not likely ever to be again put to such a trial ; but 
the broom is still produced, in a very luxuriant state in 
the beautiful pleasare-grounds attached to Cowden* 
knowes House. 

The Cowdenkfiowes give their name to an estate and 
seat which formerly belonged to a branch of the noble 
family of Home, and which, after an interval of two 
distinct proprietors, have in recent times again become 
the proper^ of one of that name ; Dr James Home, 
Professor of Physic in the College of Edinburgh. The 
house is a buil£ng of condderable antiquity, adorned 
with some pious inscriptions in the taste of the time of 
Queen Mary. It overhangs the Leader and is surround- 
ed with some fine old trees and a great quantity of 
modern plantations. Some former proprietor is said to 
have been a great persecutor, and tne bottom of an 
ancient tower is shown near the house, as the dungeon 
in which he confined and tortured his prisoners. But 
whether he was merely a cruel feudal baron, or a 
" wicked laird,'* or, as the most common tradition has 
it, a ** persecutor," seems very doubtful. He is said to 
have been very much given to hanging people, and his 
favourite place of execution was the head of the 
avenue leading to his house, where there |ret exists a 
tree said to have acted as the callows. This tree bears 
all the marks of great age, and is commonly called the 
Borrows Tree : it is a hard, knotty, stubborn, stunted, 
downlooking piece of timber, with strange stuff festering 
upon several parts of its trunk and branches, like the 
posterns of a diseased horse; a tree, in short, that 
seems to have a bad conscience. It would have been 
nothing if he had stopped at simple hanging ; but he 
went the dreadful length, it seems, of putting people 
into barrels full of spikes and sent them rolling down 
the Black Hill ; a mode of torture known to have been 
in use among several of the nations of antiquity. What* 
ever faith may be placed in popular tradition, or in the 
maledictory rnyme, awful as the cry of blood. 

Vengeance ! yengeanoe ! when and where ! 
Upon the house of Gowdenknowes now and ereimair ! 
Berwickshire, 
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these circumstances are certainly indicative of a state of 
society very different from the nresent, and add some- 
thing to the proofs which already exists of the oommoB 
peo^e having heen, in former times, liable to (^ipessiimB 
and cruelties beyond conception severe. 
. The bottom of the old tower in which the persecutw 
tortured his prisoners, was found by the present proprie* 
tor to contain a pit or well, whidi took an enormous 
quantity of rubbish to fill it up, and which die common 
people report to have been the orifice of a subterraneous 
passage oommunieating between Cowdenknowes and a 
nouse on the other side of the water called Sotrowless- 
field. This passage entered the house of Sorrowless* 
field by a trap-door concealed beneath the hearth-stone 
of the principal room. Sorrowlessfield is said to have 
got its very remarkable name, quasi lucus a non Imeti" 
do, horn a dreadful incident ; namely, the complete ex« 
termination, in a feudal battle which happenedf there, of 
a whole party, so that none survived to mourn for the 
rest. The estate belonged, till recent times, to a re- 
spectable old f&mily of the name of Fisher, some of 
whom lie buried below the eastern window of the Abbey 
Church of Mehrose. On the death of the last of this 
family, Mr James Fisher of Sorrowlessfield, a gentle- 
man whose amiable character and charitable dispositions 
are still remembered with respect in the country, the 
property fell into the hands of various neighbouring pro- 
prietors. 

Beneath the north Moulder of the White Hill of Cow* 
denknowes, and occupying the mouth of & vale stretch- 
ing eastward from Lauderdale into the Merse, lies the 
little but celebrated village of Earlstouik. fiarlstoun 
consists in one good street of considerable length, having 
about the centre a triangular market-place : from the 
south comer of which stretches the road from Edinbur^ 
towards Drybu^h, Kelso, &c. 

Earlstoun is the seat of a Justice of Peace Court for 
the ten neighbouring parishes, and was once that of the 
Presbytery of Lauder. It possesses an excellent school, 
which is partly supported by a charitable endowment. 
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It has two great animal fain for cattle, and is a place 
of considerable trade and manufiictare. Though the 
popolation does not exceed a thoosand, there are at 
least 120 looms employed in the village. There is 
also a small but promising manofactory of shawl-cloths 
and ginghams, carried on by the Miases Whale ; pro- 
dnetng goodsj which, finr fineness of texture, strength of 
fiibric, and durability of colours, are said to be unrival- 
led. 

It is not, however, upon sndi common-place distinc- 
tions that Earlstoun builds its pretensions to fsane. It 
rests its claims to notice upon the circumstance of its 
having been the blrth*place and residence of one of the 
mest remarkable of its omintry's worthies, a man 
distinguished by the splendour of his character and 
talents, and whose name, after a lapse of 600 years, 
carries with it at this day as much of exciting interest, 
as it did at the time when he was a living reality, and 
impressed the signet of his wonderful mind upon the 
living age. Earlstoun was the Delphi of Thomas Lear- 
mont, commonly called the Rhymer, whose romantic 
history might be the theme of a volume, and whose 
OTBettlar sayings are yet as fondly cherished by the 
people of Scotland, as ever the rhymes of Ennius were 
by those of Rome. 

The common tale of Thomas the Rhymer is simply 
this. He was a man of eood birth and respectable con- 
dition in society, beinff the proprietor of an estate, and 
tower belonging to it, m the neighbourhood of £arlstoun. 
That he was a man of high poetical acquirements, is 
evident from his long minstrel tale, entitled " Sir Tris- 
trem," edited some years ago by Sir Walter Scott, and 
justly supposed to be the earliest specimen of Scottish 
poetry extant. When a young man, he happened to be 
one day sleeping beneath a tree, called the £2ildon Tree, 
about two miles below Melrose, and the site of which 
is still indicat^ by a large stone, called the Eildon- 
Tree-Stone, when a lady appeared before him, <' such 
as youtfafol poets fai^ H^en they dream." 
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Her shirt W9s o* the graiA^green lilk, 

Her mantle o* the velvet fyne ; 
At Uka tett of her horse^s mane 

Hang fifty silver bells an4 nine ; 

in 8hort, the Queen of the Fairies. Having the hardi- 
hood to kiss the lips of this beautiful personage^ he was 
carried by her into Fairyland, and kept there seven 
years ; after which he appeared on earthy and astonished 
nis former accjuaintanoe with the extraordinary know- 
ledge he had aequired in his absence^ particularly his 
oracular poller. He remained at Earlstou^ seven 
years, and then again disappeared and was never more 
seen. 

The written monuments oi this man's existence^ as 
presented to the public by Sir Walter Scott, are such 
as the most incredulous cannot dispute. The substan- 
tial existence of the ruins of his tower at Earlstoun, 
accompanied by the flagrant traditions of the people, 
must be allowed to add to that testimony. The ruin 
called the Rhymer's Tower rears its shapeless form in 
the midst of a beautiful haugh, on the east side of 
the Leader, halfway between the river and the town, 
and abottt fifty yards from the Edinburgh road. All 
that now remains of a mansion said to have been entire, 
as well as its outer wall or barbican, within the me- 
mory of man, is a corner of the height of two stories, 
presentii^ the appearance of having had arched roofs 
instead of ordinary ceilings. An humble cottage ad- 
joins to the south gaUe of the tower, blackening its 
rade form with peat-smoke, and a cottage-garden 
surrounds the residence of the Rhymer on every other 
side. 

The memory of Thomas the Rhymer is still cherished 
with some respect by the villagers, who retain wonder- 
fully distinct impressions of the character of the man, 
and some of whom actually continue, like their fathers, 
to4ielieve in his prof^ecies. Thomas, say they, had 
a sister named Beatrix, and his wife was a daughter of 
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tlie Knight of Thirkttfne, aaoettor of the Lauderdale 
family. He predicted that there shonld be nine suocea- 
riye lineal male representatires after him; that his 
family would then be lost in a daughter ; and that, after 
the extinction of his family had ttJren place, the hare 
should leave her young upon his desolate hearth. All 
these predictions, according to the people of Earlstoun, 
have come to pass ; the last and most striking within 
the memory or the present generation. 
One of his prophecies ran thus : 

Tide, tide, wliate^er betide, 
Theie*U be a Haif in Bemenide. 

The family of Haig of Bemerside, (an ancient seat 
near Dryborgh,) has accordingly been represented by 
ei^teen linedly saeceasive heirs-male, from the time of 
li^Uiam the Lioo, when its origin is lost in the obscuri- 
ty of antiqaity, down to the present day. The third 
last Mr Haiff, indeed, had above a dozen daughters 
befoce he had a single son ; and the common people 
had almost given op their favourite soothsayer for a 
fdae prophet ; when at last, in consequence of the old 
gentleman's earnest and daily pravers, an heir was bom 
to the house of Bemerside, and the belief in Thomas 
the Rhymer confirmed throughout the country beyond 
a shadow of doubt. 

Another of Learmont's rhymes ran thus : 

A hone shall gang on Carrolside Bzae, 
TUl the girth gaw itt udes i' twae ; 

impljring that a time should come when the country 
will be desolated, and its inhabitants perish, and a 
war-horse, the sole survivor, walk on the place men- 
ti(»ed, part of an estate near Earlstoun, till the un^ 
removed girth gnaw its sides into the bone. This 
prediction, however, remains, and long may it remain, 
unfulfilled. 

By far the most memorable of all the Rhymer's pro« 
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pfcccigi^ WW one wluch foond its way into Spottiswood's 
Hntorf, Mid whidi the present inhabitants of Earlstoun 
fell in the ftlkrwing manner. The Earl of March at 
thit tinie tived in Evlstoon, in a boose at the east end 
•f the tewn, (vheie the names of some localities seem 
tm point oat the fonno' existence of the mansion of a 
■MA of distinction ;) and it was from him that the 
▼illage derived its name. The Earl one daj met the 
Bhjmer, and, after saluting him^ remarked how fine 
the liaj had been. *' Aire/' said the seer, emphatically ; 
** hot for a' sae fine as the weather jost noo is and pr»- 
Mists to be, there'll be sic a blast Uawn frae the north 
the VMrn eie noon, as Scotland has never heard the like 
• !** The Earl jeered at this extravagant pieoe of 
weather wisdom, bnt found next day that Hiomas was 
a tme though mysterious oracle. With Learmont by 
his side, he was 'sitting at a window, looking towards 
the north, in order to observe the first sraptoms of the 
blast ; noon approached, but brought no symptom, and 
the Earl jestinely asked Thomas, " where was the 
blast he so confidently promised ?" " Wait a little," 
answered the seer with great complacency ; '< it is not 
yet noon*" Noon came, and at the moment a courier 
appeared at full speed, turning the comer of the Corse- 
hiU head, by which the road from Edinburgh was then 
led. This man blew a blast, according to custom, upon 
his horn, to announce his approach, and soon oommnni- 
cated to the Earl the intelligence of King Alexander 
the Third's death, by a fail from his horse over a rode 
at King^iom. '' Tlmt," said Thomas Learmont, " is the 
blast I expected ;" and the reshlts of the incident were 
certainly snch as to justify the metaphor under which 
he chose to conch his prediction. 

The Rhymer figures in the works of both Blind Harry 
and Barbour, commemorative of the events whidi fol- 
lowed upon Alexander's death ; and the common peo- 
jde are i^ot ignorant that he was an active acent in the 
afiain of that bloody period. It is probable that the 
story of his mysterious disappearance from the earth is 
only a romance founded upon some real event. He 
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might be sent for to attend his friend Wallace, either 
in the council or field, and, perishing in battle, be never 
more heard of at Qarlstoan. But be the truth what it 
may, the following is the most accredited traditionary 
account of the affair. 

The site of a public house (which existed within the 
last forty years) is pointed out in a close eppoeite the 
market-place, where the Rhymer was enjoying himself 
with acHne friends, when a neighbour came running in, 
breathless with haste^ dechring that a white hind had 
left the neighbouring forest^ and was ps^ng deliberate- 
ly along the street of the Tillage. " Inen," quoth 
JLearmont, '* I have been lang eneuch here ;" so he 
arose from the table, went out, and disappeared along 
with the hind. He never more was seen on earth ; but 
it is the belief of the more primitive of the pec^le, that 
he yet dree^ his weird in Elfland, and may some day 
come beck to astonish a modem sceptical age with the 
supernatural knowledge he has there acquired. 

Dr Leyden, in the notes to his beautiful poem en- 
titled ^' Scenes of Infemcy," relates as a common tradi- 
tion, that a shepherd was once conducted into the in- 
leriw recesses of the Eildon Hills, by a venerable per- 
sonage whom he discovered to be the famous Rhymer, 
and who showed him an immense number of steeds in 
their caparisons, and, at the bridle of each, a knight 
aleepuig in sable armour with a sword and bugie-horn 
by his aide ; which, he was told, were the host of king 
Arthur, waiting till the return of that monarch from 
Faii^laad. 

Though the Rhymer himself have not yet received 
Christian burial, it would appear that his successors 
ware more fortunate. There is a stone built into the 
south wall of the Church of Earlstoun, having upon it 
the words, 

Auld Rhymer's race 
Liea in th'w place. 

The church was renewed in 1736; but this stone 
was carefully transferred from the old to the new bulld- 
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ing aad permitted to retume its former place. Therf 
is now no person in this part of the country daiming 
kindred wim the Rhymer^ and the small pieoe of eroond 
pointed out by the stone is used by other people. It 
most unfortunately happened about forty years ago^ thst 
one of these^ an old half-crazed person of the name of 
Waterstone^ taking into his head that the stone inter- 
fered with his right of property to the burial place, 
diipped off the whole inscription, which was in a very 
old character ; and it is but small oonsoktioa to tro 
local antiquary, that some masoan, more patriotic than 
tasteful, bein^ employed, a few years after that scru^ 
pnlous Christian had gone to his rest, u{ion the church- 
yard wall, volunteered to renew the ancient couplet in 
a rude style as it now appears.* 

The ancient tower of the Rhymer was possessed as a 
dweUing house about a century ago, by a singular per- 
son of the name of Murray, whose accompUshments as a 
physician were such as to fit him for a correspoadenoe 
which he regularly kept up with the illustrious Boer- 
baaye, and who, from the possession of a musical dock, 
on electrical machine, and the power of curing inexpli* 
cable diseases, was r^arded as fully as much of a wiz- 
ard as the Rhymer faimself.t About the same time, 
there also flourished in a neighbouring cottage, a most 
eccentric man named Blaikie, who though only a join- 
er by trade, seems to have possessed a strength of mind 
which few men exhibit in any rank of life. 

James Blaikie lived at Uraigsford, a place on the 
other side of the Leader, about two hundred yards from 

• In the church.)rard of Earlstoun, there 16 an older grave- 
stone than I ever saw anywhere else in Scotland, in an exposed 
situation. It is a little wedge-like stone, sunk firmly iato the 
earth ; and bearing a pair of open scissors, like the arms of the 
corporation of taUors, with the initials of a name, and the date 
1564. 

f For more extended notices of the Rhymer, reference may be 
made to *< the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,** and to <* the 
Popular Rhymes of Scotland ;" in one or other of whidi woAs 
almost all his prophecies are embodied. 
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the ruinoHtt resideRoe of ThMnas the Rliyxner. Besides 
a cottage, lie had theFe a work-shop, a sawpit, and a 
garden or orchard of peculiar trimnefls, bnt whteh is bow 
desolated, as his house is demolished. The trees alone, 
which surrounded and shekered the £den<-Jik« spot, 
remain to mark the site. There also stiU exists within 
the eircuit of the garden, this strange man's tomb. It 
was one of the fredcs of his lancy to prefer inhumation 
out of consecrated ground. Long before he died, and 
when be mnst have been <mly forty-ei^t jears of age, 
he caused his grave to be dug withm his garden, his 
mausoleum to he prepared, with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion, and had with his own hands constructed his own 
coffin. From that period till his death, he regularlj 
paid his morning and evening deyotion to God-*kneel» 
ing in his grave ! From the performance of this duty, 
no engagement could prevent him. He has been known 
to walk ten miles from a place where he had been work^ 
ing, in order to have it done. So singular a temple, and 
such a course of mortification as he voluntarily subjects 
ed himsdf to, find perhaps no example even in the 
eleventh century, so remarkable for its fantastic as- 
cetics. 

Blaikie was a man of prodigious bodily strength. 
A lai^e detached stone is shown near the vestiges of 
his house, which he is said to have appended to the hot- 
torn of his long saw, to serve by its weight instead of 
the man who always stands below and pulls down the 
instrument. He resorted to this strange expedient, with 
die view of saving money, of which Ce was avaricious, 
and in order that he mignt have as little intercourse as 
possible with his fellow-creatures. The stone can hard^> 
ly be lifted by an ordinary man, and how he contrived 
to pull it up and down incessantly for a whole day, is 
perfectly inconceivable. He was thought to have the 
strength, and be able to do the work of three men. 
One morning, having come as usual very early to a new 
house, which he and some other joiners were engaged 
to complete, he arranged all tiie beams, forming the 
frame- work of the reo^ single handed, ere the rest of the 
men made their appearance. Of this feat, an ordinary 
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reader may form some idea^ when he is infermed that 
the men declared thef conld not have hj their united 
eiforte performed it in less than half a day ! 

Blaikie never made any acraple to sell the coffin he 
had prepared for himself^ when he got an order for one 
of the same sise ; always making another for himself as 
soon after as his leisure permitted In the end, however* 
to his great mortification^ he died when out ^ a cqfin, 
and hw. to be provided widi that convenience by a snr. 
vivine brother in trade. According to his desire, he was 
bnried in the grave that had so Ions yawned for him« 
beneath the smtdew of the moomfbi shnibs and trees 
which he had erected as a screen around it* His mo- 
nnment> a goodly thmch, is still entire^ with sculptures 
oif all the implements of his teade, in strong relief around 
its edges. The inscription^ however, has been obliter* 
ated by the weather and the boys of Earlstoun : and 
the whole scene> formerly so lovely, now displays an 
appearance of melancholy desolation not easily to be 
described.* 

* The good memory of a re^Mcted friend at £arift(oon has for- 
tonately enabled me to restore tlie inscription, which, being 
highly oharacteriatic of its singular author, I am induced to give 
entire. 

*' At Craigrfoordy January %(Hh, 1724. 
<* Here is the throuoh, and place designed for the body of James 
Blaikie, wright in Craigsfoord, and Afarion ScUter, his spouse s 
built by himsdf ; wishing that God, in whose hand my life is, 
may raise me by the greatness of his power to a glorious resur- 
rection ; that this stone when I view it, may mind me of death 
and eternity, and the dreadful torments which the wicked en- 
dure. Oh that God may enable me to have some taste of the 
sweet enjoyment of his presence ; that my soul may be filled with 
love to him, who is lUtogether lovely ; that I may go through the 
valley of the shadow of death, leamng on him in whom all my 
hope is ; so^ strengthen thou me, oh Lord, who have done to me 
great things, more than I can express. 

(Added after his death.) 
** Here lies James Blaikie, portioner of EarlKtoun, who died 
the 83d day of Jane, 1749, aged 73 years, as also JMarion Sdater, 
his spouse, &c** 
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Sock ate the facts And tradidoiia that tend to render 
Esrlatatm one of the moat tmly visit* worthy places in 
the south of Scothwd. With the hallowed resdim of 
CWdenknowes on one hand, and the localitien embalmed 
ia tibe andent verse of the Rhymer en the other and 
all nmnd, it is a place ealeiilated to excite the deepest 
interest in every breast that has throbbed to the music* 
the poe^y> and the romantic legends of its native land. 
It is> moreover, a very curious old-£iuihioned sort of 
village ; and the writer of these sheets has enjoyed, in. 
his lifetime, few sudi hi^py days as the three which 
he spent there, cdlecting from the primitiTe inhabitants 
the materials of the last few pages. 

Lander is seven miles £euther up the vale than Earl- 
stonn ; but between the two towns there is a £uin or 
piece of territory called the filaxoslies, remarkable for 
produehig the best seed com in Scotland. That its su« 
periority on this account has been long established, is 
proved by the mention made of the circumstance in the 
song of " Leaderhaughs and Yarrow/' which must have 
been composed a good deal more than a century ago. 
The Bkinslies su&r as much in popular proverb, as 
they gain in national song ; the ungracious phrase, " a 
Blamslie lawin/' signifying a reckoning where there is 
more for eating than for dnnking, which is ctmsidered 
a scandalous hid in this convivial country.* 

The royal burgh of Lauder consists in a single street 
which lies fnm east to west, upon the south bank of 
the Leader. The street widens sufliciently about the 
centre to admit a line of additional houses, like the 
Luckenbooths of Edinburgh, or the Middle Row of 
Hdbom, and at the west end of which is the town- house. 
As the buildings of Lauder are of an ordinary and 
somewhat irregular cast, and nature has spread few 
charms around them, the general aspect of the town 
must be confessed to be by no means prepossessing. 

The church stands near the street, to tne south of the 

* *' A Oalashiels lawiu** ia applied, when every individual 
pays his share, probably in allusion to the mechanical accuracy 
of the worthy manufacturers. 
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towH-house. It was bailt in 1673, when the Duke- of 
Lauderdale removed the former church from the neigh" 
bourhood of hie house. The building, though in the 
venerable form of the cro&i, is not remarkable for 
elegance. A market-cross formerly stood in front of 
the town-house ; but the spot is now* only marked, as in 
the similar case of Edinburgh, by a radiated pave- 
ment. 

Between the town and the river, stands the stupen> 
dous and spacious house, or rather Castle of Thirlstane, 
surrounded by a park and some fine trees. The nucleus 
of this edifice was a strong tower called Lauder Fort> 
originally built by Edward I, as a cheek to the Soots in 
this quarter. The duke of Lauderdale, (whose family 
had formerly resided in a little tower called Thirlstane, 
about two miles to the eastward,) in 1 672 added a new 
front and wings, removed the church and church-yard 
from the space they had formerly occupied directly be- 
tween the castle and the town, and, changing the name, 
made it his family residence. The church then removed, 
was that in which took place the celelvated ocmference 
of the Scottish nobles, that ended in the murder of 
King James the Third's favourites. Cochrane the 
chief, was seized at the church door, and hanged over a 
neighbouring bridge, by a rope which his assassins found, 
during a search for such an article, in one of the cellars 
of the Fort. The said bridge, though still *' flourishing 
in immortal youth" in the ordinary traveUere' guide- 
books, has not exist^ for a century ; the founoations 
alone are to be seen about two hundred yards below the 
Castle, and the river is now crossed by a modem erection, 
a good way farther down. 

Thirlstane Castle is fitted up and decorated in the 
best taste of the reign of Charles 11, \nth massive bal- 
ustrades and cornices, and a profusion of marble chimney- 
pieces and flowers. It contains a vast quantity of 
fsmily portraits; including the poetical knight of Mary's 
time, his son, usually denominated in history Secretary 
Maitland, and the Duke himself, of whom there are no 
fewer than five paintings. 
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The tradition of lAuder does not iBifKroTe the hittor- 
ical portrait usaally given to this anomakms persMUige ; 
tiiia prodigy of wit and crueky^ of extortion and munifi- 
cenoe. He is remembered as having been a big burly 
man, with lips so volaminons as to beslabber not only 
himself but all the bystanders. He had a false appetite^ 
which obliged him^ when about to dine in the presence 
of strangers, to eat a whole leg of mutton before»hand« 
in order to reduce his stomach to a levd with those of 
his company ; that, to use an ordinary phrase, they 
might start fair. His oommon breakfast was (incredu 
Ue dictu !) a pint of marrow. There is, moreover, a 
tradition at Eainburgh, that xvdienever or wherever his 
grace travelled, he was accompanied by a separate 
carriage fitted up like a kitchen, with a set of cooks for 
the purveyance of the food which his appetite unremit* 
tingly demanded. Such ** intemperance of mouth," as 
the old Scottish historians would term it, almost exceeds 
all belief, and much of the tale may be ascribed to the 
virulence of the covenanting party i^inst the Duke's 
memory ;* yet, as may be seen below, it is by no means 
without parallel. t The treatment which it seems our 

* See the hook entitled «' the SooU Worthies,** in which Lmi. 
derdale is spoJcen of in this strain : ^^ He became such a remark, 
able epicurean, that it is incredible the flesh or juice of flesh it is 
sud he devoured in one day, eating and drinking being now his 
only ezerdse and delight.** 

f One of the most remaiteble human cormorants of modem 
times, was one Nicholas Wood of Harrison, in the county of 
Kent, who lived but a little before Lauderdale*s time. Taylor, 
the water poet, wrote a most amusing account of this fellow's 
supernatural voracity — ^where the following passage occurs. 

** Two loynes of mutton, and one loyne of veal, were but as 
three sprats to him. Once, at Sir Warham St Leger*8 house, 
he showed himself so violent of teeth and stomach, that he ate 
as much as would have well served and sufficed thirty men, so 
that his belly was like to turn bankrupt and break, but that the 
serving man turned him to the Are, and anointed his paunch with 
grease and butter, to make it stretch and hold ; and afterwards 
being laid in bed, he slept eight hours, and fasted all the while ; 
which, when the knight understood, he commanded him to bo 
laid in the stocks, and there to endure as long as he had Uune 
bedrid with eating. 
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early ancestors gaye to extraordinary eaters, might have 
been revived in his Grace's favour^ I doubt not> to the 
infinite satis&ction of not a few of his • contemporaries. 
" All dronkittis, glnttonis, and consumers of vittalis, 
more nor was necessary to the sustentation of men," 
says Bellenden translating fioece, in ane compendious 
treit concemand baith the new maneris and the auld 
of Scottis,* " were tone, and first commandit to 
swelly thair fouth .of quhat drink they pleasit^ and in- 
continent thaireaftir mes drounU in anejresche rever,** 

Among the traditiona of Lauderdale, one which 
respects Uie duke's footman may not be unworthy of a 
place. An instance is told of the speed of this official, 
even surpassing that already related of the footman of 
Hume Castle. On laying the cloth for a great dinner 
party at Thirlstane Castle, it was discovered, to the 
consternation of all concerned, that there was not a suf- 
ficient number of silver spoons in the castle to corre- 
spond with the number of plates. In the emergency, it 
was resolved to dispatch the runner to the duke's other 
seat of Lethington for a supply of the articles required. 
Lethington is near Haddington, and the mountain path 
which lies between the two places roust be ten good 
Scottish miles long. Yet the man ran to Lethington, 
eot the spoons, and was back at Thirlstane before the 
dinner bell had rung I It is only possible to account for 
so extraordinary a feat, by supposing that it was then 
customary to lay the cloth for large dmner-parties pretty 
early in the morning. 

The upper extremity of Lauderdale is wild and 
mountainous, but not without some localities of an in- 
teresting character. The vestiges of an ancient hospi- 
tal may be discerned amongst the inhospitable wilds of 
Soltra. It was erected in the time of Malcolm the 
Maiden, and was the first stage between Melrose and 
Dundee for the way-farers, who made what were called 
the pilgrimaged.t For the further convenience of these 

* Bellenden*8 Boccc — Edit. 1821—1. Iviii. 
t The pilgrimages were four — Melrose, Dundee, Scone, aiid 
Paisley. 
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entbasiasta, there was a good road, whidi may still be 
traced alonff the range of hills between Lauderdale 
and the va^ of Allan Water, in the shape of a broad 
green stripe, npon which the heath, so laxuriant all 
round, never grows. A place between Melrose and 
Soltra, upon this line of road, bears the name of Resh- 
law, supposed to be properly Rest-law, or the eminence 
on which the pilgrims were accustomed to rest. The 
next place of rest, after passing the hospital, seems 
to have been Kakemuir, an extensive heath in the 
sou them part of Mid- Lothian, on the way towards Dal« 
iLeith. Here, according to the 8teadfi»t and unvarying 
report of the country people, did the pilgrims sit (town 
to partake of cakes and ale ; from which circumstance 
the waste derived its name. After Kakemuir, the next 
stage was an hospitium at Cranstonn, within three 
miles of Dalkeith. This place of entertainment was a 
small house of two stories, built of good stone, and 
stood near Preston-Hall House, (where the church of 
Cranstoun formerly was,) within the remembrance of 
the present veneration. On a stone over the door^way 
was inscribed in old characters the words, " Hospitium 
supra, Diversorium infra" which would appear to in- 
dicate that the religious visitants were preferred to the 
better part of the house. 

Soltra was the site in former times of the beacon by 
which Lothian was warned of any invasion by the Eng* 
lish of the border counties. 
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Sweet Teviot ! <m thy sUrer tide 

The glaring bale-fires blaze no more» 
No longer steel-clad warriors ride 

Along thy wild and willowed shore. 
Where'er thou wind'st, by dale or hill, 
All, all is peaceful, all is still, 

As if thy waves, since time was bom, 
Since first they rolled upon the Tweed, 
Had aaly heard the shepherd's reed. 

Nor startled at the bugle-horn. 
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RoxBUROHSHiRB resolves itself into two tracts, that 
which is watered by the Tweed, and that which is 
traversed by the Teviot and the Liddel. The former 
IB entered bv the road from Berwick to Kelso, near the 
village of £dnam, which usually commands some re- 

rtful interest from the passing traveller, aa the birth- 
B of Thomson, and which presents a scene as lovely 
and luxuriant as any ever drawn by that immortal 
poet. 

Little more than two miles to the southward lies 
Kelso, a town noted for its neatness, and for the beauty 
of its environs. It is situated upon the Tw^d, near 
the junction of the Teviot, and, tnough not the county 
town, is the largest in the county. Over the river there 
is a fine stone bridge, the view from whidi, looking 
westwards, and taking in Fleurs House, is exquisitely 
beautiful. Kelso is a thriving town, and is the resort 
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of a great number of idle aad affluent people, whcwe 
suborban villas, stuck doseij around, give it an air of 
peculiar comfort and refinement. Towering above the 
town, the remains of Kelso Abbey are to be seen in every 
direction around. This rich ecclesintical establishment, 
which formed one of a chain of abbeys planted in early 
times for the protection of the Border, was founded by 
David I, in 11S8, and still, though much dilapidated, 
exhibits the Saxon architecture, which had not then 
altogether given place to the Gothic The town possesses 
a manufacture of stockings aad of leather, but seems to 
subsist chiefly upon the mmiey ^nt in it by its genteel 
inhabitants. It is often the seat of the Cal^onian 
Hunt, and has welLattended races, which are run upon 
a course called the Burymoss, a mile to the northward 
of the town. 

As the illustration of popular antiquities is one of the 
objects of this work, it may be allowable to mention, 
that " a Kelso Cotwo^ " is a common phrase used from 
time immemorial in the Lowlands of Scotland, to signify 
the circumstance of being accompanied by one's host 
no fisrther than the threshold, or rather, as it is com« 
moidy phrased, a step and a half owre the door-stane. 
The origin of this stigma upon the hospitality of Kelso 
is unknown ; but, that the reader may uie better under- 
stand the extent of satire which it implies, it is necessary 
to inform him, that at all old Scottisn mansion houses, 
there was a tree at some distance from the door, called 
the Coglin Tree, where the landlord met his guests, 
and to which he always accompanied them, uncovered, 
when they took their departure. In old society, accus- 
tomed to such punctilio, and with whom any neglect of 
the laws of hospitality was held more heinous than at 
least two of the pleas of the crown, it is easy to conceive 
how the coldness of a Kelso convoy would be appre- 
ciated.* 

The ruins of Roxburgh Castle, so celebrated in Border 

* A fonner toim-piper of Kelso is said to have been the ori- 
ginal John Anderson of the song and air kpown by that name. 
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history, are situated about a mile above Kelao, on ati 
eminence now partially covered with wood. The Tweed 
and Teviot, wnich join about half a mile below, here 
approach each other so aa to form a narrow isthmus ; 
and part of the defences of the castle consisted in two 
ditches, by which the waters of these rivers were made 
to surround the edifice. It was formerly one of the 
few extensive and important fortresses which the policy 
of Scotland would permit to exist upon the Border; 
but, having been dismantled 400 jears af^, very little 
now remains to give an idea of its ordinal strength. 
In 1460, when in possession of the English, it was 
besieged by James II, and, after his death, taken by 
his army under the direction of his widow. James 
was killed by the bursting of a cannon, which he had 
approached too nearly, says Pitscottie, from a curiosity 
inconsistent with his di^ty as a king ; and the spot 
where he fell is marked by a holly tree which grows 
upon the opposite bank of the Tweed, within the policy 
ot Fleurs Castle. 

Fleurs Castle, the seat of the Duke of Roxbui^he, and 
one of the mansions planned by Sir John Vanbrugh, 
stands upon the left bank of the Tweed, nearly opposite 
to the ruins of the castle. It is a large and imposing 
edifice, commanding a fine view of uie surrounding 
country. Its beautiful park, it is much to be regretted, 
has lately been sadly disfigured by a large garden which 
has been made to come " cranking in" upon, it.* 

The town of Yetholm is the cynosure of the eastern 
district of Roxburghshire, which may be said to com- 
prehend the parishes of Yetholm, Hownam, Morebattle, 
and Linton. Yetholm is divided into two parts ; the 
largest called Town- Yetholm lies on the west bank of 
the Bowmont Water, and the other, designated Kirk- 
Yetholm, is situated about half a mile ustant on the 
other side of the stream and of the haugh which it 

• Further infomuttion regarding the objects which adorn this 
beautiful part of the country, may be obtained iq ^* the History of 
Kelso and Roxbuiigh," by Mr James Haig of Kdinbuigh. 
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traTcnes. Both are bnthnmble in appearance^ especial] j 
the Isstj which is chiefly inhabit^ by gjpsies^ a race 
formerly remarkable for their disorderly and idle lives, 
bat who are not now greatly distinguished by peculiarity 
of habits or character from their fellow townsmen; 
wkh whom, however, they seldom intermarry. An 
idea may be formed of the humility of Yethoim from 
the fiict, that the church is not slated, but, according to 
a primitive fashion, covered with thatch. 

Yethoim lies in a valley, which, being surrounded on 
all sides by lofty mountains, seems completely seques* 
tered ^m the rest of the world — alihe inaccessible 
from without, and not to be left from within-^in feu^t, 
a sunny little world in itself. To such a retreat would 
the pensive and pious hermit have resorted, in order to 
spend his long life of living death. The bare silent 
hills, rising around like the walls of a hermitage, would 
have left only the possibility of communing with heaven ; 
and the waters which traverse the quiet vale, would 
have reminded him, in their constancy and purity, of 
the stream of devout thought that ought never to fail in. 
his own torpid breast. 

The valley of Yethoim has^ however, more than one 
OQtlet. The road to Kelso leaves it on the north side, 
by a circuitous opening in the hills. Hard bv the right 
hand side of this path is the mansion of Cherrytrees, 
remarkable on account of the celebrated adventure which 
procured for David Williamson, a persecuted presbyte- 
rian clergyman, afterwards minister of St. Cuthbert's 
at Edinburgh, the nick-name of Cherrytrees Davie. A 
scoffing popular song upon this subject informs us that 
Mr Williamson, having taken refuge here from the 
pursuit of a party of dragoons, was put by the Lady of 
Cherrytrees into the same bed with ner daughter, boots 
and all ; by which means he was saved, but at the 
expense of the young lady ; who, however, afterwards 
became the first of Mr Williamson's seven successive^ 
wivess 
• About two miles from Yethoim in this direction, in 
the north-east side of Wormiston Hill, is a dean or little 
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glen, called the Woim's Glen, said to have heen in the 
twelfth centory, the haunt of an enormoaa serpent or 
wild beast, which was killed hj the ancestor of the 
noble family of Somerrille, a foreign adventurer, who, 
on that account, obtained large possessions in the 
neighbourhood. This spot will not be easily found 
without a guide ; hut it may perhaps be reached by any 
traveller wlio observes that two places called Falside 
and Gradin lie on the north, one called Lochtower on ' 
the east, and another denominated Glenlees on the 
west. In the south wall of the parish-church of Linton, 
which is little more than two miles to the west, there 
is a semicircular stone, bearing a sculpture commemora* 
tive of this darine exploit ; perhaps one of the oldest 
things of the kind in Scotland. 

Lmton Church is itself one of the most ancient places 
of worship in existence ; though as much modified, per- 
haps, by repairs, as ever Sir John Cutler's stockings were 
by darning. It stands upon a little knoll which forms 
its church-yard, in the centre of a fertile and comfort- 
able valley, and is almost completely embowered among 
fine trees. The knoll has a curious legendary history. 
A border gentleman having been condemned for some 
offence, his sisters, two beautiful women, undertook to 
expiate his crime by raising this eminence with riddled 
earth, and that within a certain time. They succeeded 
in their singular task, though it is said not without great 
difficulty, TOT so much were they pressed as to time, 
that, by reason of their haste at the conclusion of the 
task, one of them broke her arm. This tradition, im^ 
probable as it may seem, derives countenance from the 
net that the knoll is composed of iiiie light sand, with- 
out a stone so large as a pigeon's eeg, while the soil 
around and close up to the very wslls of the churdi- 
yard, is a stiff black clay full of stones. Another 
version of the story represents the two fair damsels as 
havinff performed their task as a penance appointed by 
the rope for the slaughter which their cnarms^ like 
those of Marcella in Don Quixote, had occasioned 
among the youth of the district ; and this seems to 
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•bfeua credit on mooaant of » grafa hsriog roeently 
been foond in the chnrdi-yard, eontainiog about fifty 
iknilk, most of which seemed to have bMn deft by 
TioleBee. 

CeaBfivrd Castle, the ongiaal seat of the BoKbu^he 
iunily, is situated in the nei^booihood of Linton. If 
was rormerly a phice of ^^Bat strength and oon8equenee« 
hot m now rninous. Tradition aiBrms that it was 
fimnded by Halbert or Habby Ker> a gigantic war* 
riot, concerning whom many stories are current in 
Bozbarghshiie. Near the caetle» a large ash tree is 
poiiited out as that which served for the baronial gal- 
lows* 

In pnrsning westward the survey of Teviotdale, the 
coontv-town next claims attention. 

Jeihxfffh is a picturesqae congr^ation of neat houses^ 
mixed with a ptcturesoue congregation of fine trees ; 
a woodhmd town— as tiie river on which it is situated 
is, by Thomson's* consecrating epithet, " the sylvan 
Jed ; end who will dispute that the true and wholtf 
secret of landscape beauty, is that exquisite ofaann/ 
aaalogoas to the ringlets and the smile under them of 
woman, vaLiAOJc ? 

The vale of the Jed is not spacious ; it therefore pre- 
sents no such view as that of Tweed at Kelso. But, ae 
it is serpentine and irregular, its views, if not so 
extensive or imposing, are much more varied, infinite, 
and even picturesque. At every step one tiJces along 
the bonks of the stream, he discovers a novel and strik- 
mz variety in the general tone of the landscape. On 
this account, if view-hunting be the only object of any 
of my readers, and should he also wish to have penny- 
worths for his money and time, I advise him by all 
means to oome here. Here he will find as modi gross 
amount of good landscape in a walk of two miles along 

* ThaamaawMtmni upon the baaki of the Jed, having been 
tno^encdU on the death of his £ather, and when two yein of 
age, to the family of Mr Oliver, minister of Southdean, upon thet 
river. 
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the Jed, as he will find it possible to obtain even in. 
the Highlands in a v^hole day's ride. If better autho- 
'rity be wanting^ reference may be made to Bornsy 
who spea&s somewhere of '' Eden scenes on crystal 
Jed/' and has expressed the highest satisfiaction with 
this part of his tonr through the Arcadia of his native 
land. 

Jedburgh principally consists in a single street, whieh 
stretches from the water- side at the north end up along 
a gentle acclivity towards the south, where, bke .the 
Old Town of Edinburgh, which the whole somewhat 
sesembles, it terminates at the Castle. The water runs 
past its east side, as if the Cowgate of Edinburgh were 
filled with a stream. The only fault in the external 
appearance of the town lies in its slated roofs, of which 
the rectilinear outlines ill assort with the soft and erace- 
ful shades in which they are embosomed. Thatch was 
till lately the only covering of the houses, as it still 
obtains to a certain degree in the inferior parts of the 
town ; but here effect has necessarily been sacrificed to 
comfort. Distinct above houses and trees, and almost 
above the very hills that hedge in the scene, rises the 
vast ridse of the Abbey, like Gulliver prostrate among 
the Lilliputians ; prostrate, but still overtopping the 
erect stature of his guards. 

Jedburgh is a royal burgh of very ancient erection,, 
and appears from a statute of William the Lion to the 
abbey, to have been a place of note previous to the yeiur 
1165. It was formerly called Jedworth, and the vulgar- 
name Jethart seems to be a corruption of that word. 
The name has led some antiquaries to suppose that it 
was the capital town of the people denominated the 
Gadeni, who, in the period immediately subsequent ta 
the dissolution of the Roman power in Britain, possessed 
the central part of the marches between Cumberland, 
and Lothian. It is, at least, certain that, before 
being burnt by the Earl of Surrey in 1523,* it was so 
important a place as to be thus described by that gene- 

* It is said to have been seven times burnt. 
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nQ, in a letter to his master Henry VIII : " There was 
two times more houses therein than in Berwick^ 
add well bailded> with many honest and fair houses 
thereiny sufficient to hare locged a thousand horsemen 
in garrison, and six good towers therein." At this 
timej it derived iopportance from its castle, which was 
one of the strongest and most extensive on the borders, 
as is testified by the circumstance that, on the Scottish 
government determining to destroy it, it was meditat- 
«d to impose a tax of two pennies on every hearth in 
Scotland, as the only means of accomplishing so ardu- 
ous an undertaking. If the quality of self sufficiency 
in the magistrates be any proof of prosperity in the 
town, Jedburgh must have been in a truly flourishing 
condition during this century. In what are called '< the 
Queen's Wars," Jedburgh had the hardihood to espouse 
the interest of King James and the Protestant faith, in 
opposition to Kerr of Ferniehirst, their powerful neigh- 
boor, who stood out for the unfortunate Mary. This 
daring feud 'was accompanied with some ludicrous, but 
fully as many tragical circumstances. When a pursui- 
vant, under the authority of the queen, and counten- 
anced by Ferniehirst, was sent to proclaim that every 
thing was null which had been done against her during 
her confinement in Lochleven, the provost commanded 
him to descend horn the cross, and, says Bannatyne the 
journalist, " caused him eat his letters, and thereafter 
loosed down his pointSi and gave him his wages on his 
bore buttocks with a bridle, threatening him that if he 
ever came apun he should lose his life." In revenge 
of this insult, and of other points of quarrel, Femie- 
hirst, having made prisoners, hanged ten of the citizens 
of Jedburgh, and destroyed with fire the whole stock of 
prqvisions which they had laid up for the winter. 

The distinction of the people of Jedburgh in arms 
at this early period, is indicated bv their proud war-cry 
of '' Jethart's here !" as well as by their dexterity in 
handling a particular sort of partisan, which therefore 
got the name of the *' Jethart staff." It is said to have 
been their bravery that turned the fate of the day at 
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Om skinnuli of the Bad«mir» one of tke Um iwight 
upon tho borders. 

Tlie change of affiurs j^odnoed QDon tbe inaiches bj 
the union of the crow&«> cenaed Jedbnigh to reCrogiade 
in proiperity fior a oentnry and a half; and it hat onlj 
been within the recollection of the present generatioa 
that the town can be aaid to have recoyered an j part 
of its original prosperity. It now contains about 5000 
inhabitants, boasts of a considerable manufactnre of 
9tocking8> flannels, and narrow doths, and draws some 
additional reyenue from fruit, which is produced in 
greater quantities in the jprivate gardens throoghont 
the town than in any other part of Scotland, with 
the exception of Clyaesdale.* Its imjportance as the 
seat of a circuit and of a presbjrtery, added to the ad* 
▼antages which it enjoys as the county town, complete 
its means of subsistence. It is governed by a provost, 
four bailies, a dean of guild, and a treasurer, a convener 
of trades, and sixteen councillora. 

The principal object in Jedburgh is the abbey, found* 
ed for canons regular by David I. Though the west 
end, of this venerwile structure has been mutilated into 
a perish church in a style too shoddng to be patiently 
described, while the eastern extremity is partly ruin- 
ous, enough remains to impress the spectator with a 
high idea of its original beauty and magnificence. 
8me patriotic individuals have laitely expended a con- 
siderable sum upon such rqwirs as seemed calculated 
to prevent farther dilapidation ; and these operations 
have been conducted with the greatest taste and sno- 
cess* The buildings occupying a part of the town ana** 

* There li reared in Jedboigh a pecnliaily line spedes of ap- 
ple, whkh it believed to hsve been introdnoed from abroad, bv 
theinmatesoCthaabbey, before the Refonnadon. **Mlburgh 
FrM* it, thntj an article which may be seen adTertiied upon 
the windows (xT shops in both the English and Soottish bonier 
eountles, as Lasswade Meal, Dalkeith Barlev, Peterhead Butter, 
and Lodifyne Herrings, are npon those of Edinburgh and other 
towns* Brsad is another oommodity which is said to be pro- 
dnosd in oxtraanUnary peifoctien at Jedbui|fh. 
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lagantothelwadofthe W«rtB0winBdiiibiiV9h, ave 
doselj hemmed in on all sidoB bj streeCs unil«riii eha« 
fader ie that ▼t^neriMe pbce ; and a aqoalid hoii^ of 
feed tfiongh roineiM arehiteeturo is pointed out near 
the east end of the abbe¥> aa the private mansion-hoaae 
of the abbot. The whole of this darksome predncthas 
soeh an appearanee of unmodemiaed antiquity, that 
one ahnost expects to see a decent monk or two creep- 
-iog hke a shadow Bkmg the caiisewnjy saluted fnim 
doon by pretty darao»ds in peaked eaps and seadet 
stomaeherst or to hear the clanking heels and see the 
iaunting pinnies of some rnde forayor, bounding up the 
wynd as net as he can, to make his peace with the 
^ureh for some recent and too daring raid. 

Near the abbey fbrmerlf stood the cross,— the scene 
of the poor pursuivant's diiamce, — and there also were 
tiie conit-house and jail. The court-house and jail of 
Jedburgh are objects of more than ordinary interest in 
the eyes of a south country man ; for Jedburgh is a 
tnuisient seat of the court of justiciary, and these build- 
ings have proved fistal to many a stalwart borderer. It 
is on this aceount that the name of ^e town is can* 
stantly associated in the mind of a Merse, Tweeddale, 
or Teviotdale man with ideas of sheep^stealing and 
hanging. Nor does the fearful import of the phrase 
*^ Jethart justice^' alleviate the horrors of this concate- 
nation of ideas. Jedburgh justice implies the circum- 
stanoe of fint hanging and then judging a criminal* 
and is a meoe of popular obloquy supposed to have 
taken its nse in some instance of summary and uncere* 
mottions vengeance^ executed here by either a feudal 
diief or a sovereign in one of his justiciary tours through 
thebovders. 

There is a new jail, denominated the Castle^ in eon- 
sequence of its occupying the site of the andent £or- 
tress, and perhaps oi its architecture being of that cas- 
tellated description which has lately become so preva- 
lent The splendours of the edifice are such as to dis- 
guise its real character as completely to the eye as its 
name does to the ear. The eminence^ of the sitoation 
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at th« liead of the town eondoces grafttly to its fine op- 
pearanoe, and caoses it to be seen from a distance aU 
ronnd the town. Executions baTe, from time imm^ 
morialj taken place on the esplanade in front of tiiis 
edifice, from micfa a view is obtained so cbamiing and 
so calculated to make one in love witb this world, that^ 
unless Uie hope of glory in another have been pretty 
stronglj impressed br his ghostly attendants upon the 
mind of a criminal, I am persuaded the sight must add 
greatly to the misery of his situation. 

In Jedbuigh mty yet be seen the house in wfaick 
Queen Mary lodted after her visit to Bethwell at How 
mitage. It is a large old house, with a sort of turret 
behind, more like a mansion-house of the reign of 
Charles II, than what it is said really to be, one of 
the bastel-houses of which Surrey enumerates six as 
existing early in the sixteenth century. It is situated 
in a back street, and, with its screen of dull trees in 
front, has a somewhat lugubrious appearance, as if con- 
scious of its connexion with the most melancholy tale 
that ever occupied the page of history. Mary remained 
in Jedbuigh several days, with a sickness contracted 
in her forced march, from which for a time she gave up 
hopes of ever recovering. 

The same appearance of entire antiquity which so 
strongly marks the Abbey Wynd or Close, prevails in 
a larger district of the town in a situation resembling 
the Castle-hill of Edinbureh, and denominated the 
Town-heid. The Town-heid is composed scddy ,of very 
old houses, which seem to have never either needed or 
received any of that species of mutilation called by an* 
tiquaries ruin, and by tradesmen repair. The secret is, 
that the inhabitants of the Town-heid ail possess their 
own houses, and, being a quiet unambitious kind of 
people, not overmudi given . to tormenting themselves 
for the sake of comfert, or killing themselves with 
cleaning and trimming, just suffer their tenements to 
descend peaceably from fiither to son, as they are,, have 
been, and will.be, world without end. Amen. • The 
houses, therefiure, are venerable enough in all oonsdenoe ; 
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Imt it is ivipiMnble ior tiMm to be more okUfttbion^d 
tbaa the people wbe live in then. The Town-heid 
faUt^ for such is tiieir coimMm appellstion^ ave in ifiict 
A sort of probkm even to the other people of Jedb«v||^. 
Tkej are a kkid of knitters in toe san ; s raoe who 
ez8rcbe> fi?oiii the morning to the evening of lile a set 
ef*hiiiiible trades whioh do not obtain in other parts of 
the toim. For instanooj one wonM not be sorprised to 
ftad: tbat:die Tevn-heid beasts of possessing an inge- 
nious artisan who can make cuckoo ebeies and m«id 
faiiken chkia. And the trades ef t^e Tewn^heidy not 
leas than the heUseB thereof^ are hereditary, even mto 
tke ffule of piimagenitnrew A Town-held tailor, for 
•xaamle, would as soon think of his eldest son becom- 
ing Goancellor of Great Britain, as he would form the 
amUtioiis wish of makinir him a haberdasher in the. 
lo««rp»taf thetown. ^ere was once a barber in 
the Town*heid, who lived seventy-one years without 
ever being more than two miles fitmi Jedburgh on any 
eocasion, except one, and that was a call to Oxnam^ 
(thrte miles,) which he was only induced to attoid to 
becaoae it was a case, not of life and deadi, but of 
death itself; being to shave a dead man. There have 
not been more instances of Town-heid folk descending 
to the lower part of Jedburgh, than of Town-fit folk 
ascending to the Town-heid. The cause is plain. There 
is never such a thing in the Town-heid as a house to 
be let. The Town-lueid is a place completely built 
aad.oompiLetely peopled ; no change can ever take place 
in it ; m ahine conld diminish the number of its houses, 
and tiie gates of life and death are the only avenues l^ 
which people can enter or go out of it. Nay, it is a 
question that perhaps would not blink or look blate 
befipe the Fifteen themselves, whether there does not 
exist in the Town-heid of Jedburgh, as in the church 
of England, a sort of right of mortmain ; by which, if 
the descendant of a Town-heid man can pove that 
any piece of property ever belonged to his kith or 
kin, at however remote a period, he may £urly eject 
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fKom it llie family of a Town-lit intivder* in spite 
of both the law of prewription and the law of einba.^ 

The environa of Jedburgh abound, as already obaerr- 
ed, in ridi woodland scenes. This is principflilv to be 
ascribed to the circumstance of the woods called Jed 
Forest never having been intruded upon by modem im- 
proversy but having been permitt^ ever since they 
formed part of the 8ylva Caledonia, to flourish and 
bourgeon as they pleased. Nothing can be more do- 
lightfiil to a contemplative traveler, than to walk 
through that primitive and most picturesque grave 
which adorns the left bank of the Jed a little above the 
town, and which partly aurrounds the old border fortien 
of Femiehirst. 

Ferniehirst was the original seat of that branch of 
the fsmily of Ker which is now represented by the 
Marquis of Lothian. It is situated upon the ed^ of a 
ateep bank overhanging the Jed, ana consists in a tall 
square tower, with smaller buildings and offices, fbm- 
ing a court-yard. It is now half-ruinous, and only 
occupied as a farm-house. Built towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, it made a considerable figure in 
the old Border wars. It was besieged and taken from 
the laird in 15^3 by the English, and afterwards saf- 
fored the same fate in consequence of the disaster of 
Pinkie. Two years after the latter event, the btHder- 
ers, with the assistance of some French troops, havine 
exerted themselves to recover the fortresses which had 
fallen into the hands of the victorious English, stormed 
and took Ferniehirst. One of the French oflloers, 
named Beaug^, has left an exceedingly minute aocoaat 

* Upon the firont of one of the veaenble teasmeDts of the 
Town-heid, ikert is a tablet of stone repreaeadng a ball in 
etnmg relief, and supposed to have been the sign of an inn called 
the Black Bull. It was common long ago for people to have 
signs of this substantial description. See a subsequent notice of 
Falkland in Fife, for mention of a boot Uke those worn by Crom- 
well'iB dragoons, which there marks the house of some shoemaker 
long dead and gone. 
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•f the fliege, aad thus preaenred aome harriUe parikm- 
lan wliieh would appear to be but too charaeteristic of 
the age. A band of Frenchmen, with the laird of Fer- 
mehirsty having advanced to assault the fortress, the 
finglish archers showered their arrows down the steep 
■Boent leading to the castle, from the barbican by whi^ 
it was aarnmnded. A vifforons escalade, liowever^ 
gained the base court, and the sharp fire of the French 
■KqaebnasieffB drove the bowmen into the square keep, 
er dnnseon of the fortress. Here the English defended 
themsSves till a breach in the wall was made by min- 
ing. Thzongh thia hole, the commandant crept forth, 
aiid, surrendering himself to the French leader, implored 
protection from ue vengeance of the borderers. But a 
Scottish marchman, eyeing in the captive the ravisher 
of hia wi£s, approached him ere the French officer could 
guess his intention, and, at one blow, carried his head 
four paces from the trunk. Above an hundred Soots 
mhed at once to wash their hands in the blood of their 
oppressor, bandied about the severed head, and express- 
ed their joy in such shouts as might have announced the 
capture of a metropolitan city. The prisoners who fell 
into their meroilns hands, were put to death, after 
their eyes had been torn out ; the victors contending 
who should display the greatest address in sevennff their 
legs and arms before inlicting a mortal wound. When 
their own urisonerB were slian, the Scottish, with an 
OBeziinguishable thirst for blood, purchased those of the 
Frendbi ; parting willingly with their very arms, in ez« 
change for an English captive. *' 1 myself," says Beaug^^ 
with military sang-froid, '' I myself sold them a prisoner 
for a small horse. They laid him down up<m the 
ground, ndlopedover him with their lances in rest, and 
wonndea him as they passed. When slain, they cut 
his body in pieces, and bore the mangled gobbets, in 
triumph, upon their spears. I cannot greatly praise 
the Scottish for this practice. But the truth is, the 
En^ish tyrannised over the borders in a most barbarous 
manner ; and 1 think it was but fair to repay them, 
aeoording to the proverb, in their own coin." 
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It 18 worthy of notice that Robert Ker^ the infamoas 
favourite of James I^ was a cadet of the house of Fer- 
niehirst^ and must have spent his earlier years in the 
castle. 

The only road by. which Ferniehirst Castle was tobe 
approached from Jedbureh, was a narrow one^ still in 
partial use^ as a foot-path^ leading up from the haugh 
on the left side of the Jed. Hune closely round mtb 
the branches of many old oaksj which may have been 
brushed in their day by the passing plumes of the 
Border chivalry, it forms a most delightful summer 
walk. At the top of the ascent from the haugh^ there 
stands a glorious old oak^ called, on account of his pro* 
di^ious size, " the kine of the wood/' and on the haugh 
below, is another equally lar^, but of a different shape^ 
and standing alone. The latter is called the Capon 
Tree, on account, it is said, of some person having once 
had his choice, by way of gift, of as many beeves as 
could stand under the branches, or as many capons as 
could sit on them, and preferring the capons. 

Jedburgh was the scene, in 1285, of the festivities 
which attended the marriage of Alexander III ; when 
a ghost, or something resembling a ghost, joined in one 
of the dances. Forcmn describes this terrible object in 
ambiguous language; but Boece, less apt to stick at 
trifles, roundly asserts it was a skeleton-*'^ Effigies 
hominis mortui, carne nudatis ejus ossibus, visa est." 
It was supposed to portend the childless bed of Alex« 
ander, and the consequent mishaps which befel his 
country. 

Burns visited Jedburgh in his southern tour, and was 
publicly entertained by the magistrates. After the 
feast, which took place in a tavern, this singular man 
retired from the room, and, making up to the landlord, 
endeavoured to prevail upon him to take payment of 
the reckoning, instead of putting it down to the magis- 
trates. Mine host knew the magistrates of Jedburgh 
better than Burns, and would do no such thing ; at 
which the poet was very much chagrined. We can only 
account for such. strange conduct, by attributing it to 
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that extravagant love of what he called independence, 
- and that childish fear of being obliged by men who con* 
sidered themselres his superiors, which so often trans- 
ported this highly gifted individual over the bounds of 
good breeding and discretion. 

The Jed takes its rise amid the Carter Fells, a tract 
of waste and bleak mountains dividing the two king- 
doms in that quarter, and distant about ten miles from 
Jedburgh. The edge of this desolate upland is deno- 
minated Reidswire, and was, as already mentioned, the 
scene of a sanguinary conflict, one of the last fought 
upon the borders. The Scottish clans of the middle 
marches arrived in arms and in attendance upon Sir 
John Carmichael of Carmichael, (ancestor of the Earl 
of Hyndford ;) and from the opposite side the Borderers 
of Tynedale and Reidsdale advanced, *' with jack and 
spear, and bended bows/' as the ballad says, under Sir 
John Foster, the English warden. Yet the meeting 
began in mirth and good neighbourhood ; anc} while the 
wardens proceeded to the business of the day, the arm- 
ed borderers of either party engaged in sports, and play* 
ed at cards or dice, or loitered around the moor. The 
merchants or pedlers erected their temporary booths, 
and displayed their wares, and the whole had the ap- 
pearance of a peaceful holiday or rural fair. In the 
midst of this good humour, the warders were observed 
to raise their voices in angry altercation. A bill had 
been filed, or, as the phrase went, fouled upon one Fa- 
rinstein, who, according to custom and law of march, 
ought to have been delivered up to the Scots. The ex« 
cuses made by Sir John Foster did not satisfy the Scot- 
tish warden, who taxed him with partiality. At this 
the Englishmen risins suddenly and drawing up his 
person, so as to have the full advantage of all his height, 
contemptuously desired Carmichael to match himself 
^vith his equals in birth and quality. These signs of 
quarrel were sufficient hints to the Tyndale men, who 
immediately shot off a flight of arrows among the Scots. 
The warriors of the different clans then rose on every 
side ; and these willing warriors, instantly starting to 
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in miniature, and that not only in point of manufiic- • 
tures, hut also in regard to the character of the inhabi- 
tants. Placed in the centre of the wild border oounUy, 
it must therefore be considered in some measure an 
anomaly. The people have all that propensity to poli- 
tical speculation, and that jealousy oi the power of their 
rulers, which usually characterise the votaries of the 
sedentary arts ; insomuch that> on the agitation of the 
Currency Question, in spring 18^6, they petitioned the 
national senate^r the proposed change, while all the 
rest of Scotland ^vas lilce to rise in arms against it. 
This is engrafted, on the old diivalrous spirit Border, 
and gives a very strange cast to what yet remains of 
that original character; like a crab engrafted on a 
generous pine. It is yet customary in Hawick for 
every person to have what is called a io-name or sobri- 
quet, m conformity with the well-known ancient prac- 
tice of the frontier dians ; and it often Jhappens that a 
man is better known to his fellow- citizens by his fic- 
titious than his real designation. 

Hawick is a free burgh of regality, and has made a 
considerable .figure in Border history. From its pro« 
pinquity to the border, it generally sufiFered severely 
from the excursions of the English, and was more than 
once burnt. This caused a species of architecture to 
prevail in the houses, some specimens of which yet 
exist. The houses were built like towers, of hard 
whin-stones, and very thick in the wall ; vaulted be** 
low ; no door to the street, but a pended entry givine 
access to a court-yard behind, from which the second, 
fiat of the building was accessible by a stair ; and the 
second flat communicated with the lower only by a, 
square hole through the arched ceih'njg. The present 
head-inn, called " the Tower," was a fortress of a bet- 
ter order, belonging to the superior of the burgh, and;, 
the only house not consumed in 1^70 hj the army of the 
Earl of Sussex. It was, at a late period, the frequent 
residence of Anne, Duchess of Buccleuch and Mon- 
mouth, the widow of the unhappy scion of royalty who. 
bore the latter title; and there were persons lately 
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ttlfre who remembered the state, i. e. elevated chair, 
and the canopy^ which that high dame, who took upon 
her the rank 'of a princess, was wont to occupy on 
solemn occasions, while all other persons stood. The 
mansion was lately possessed by a lineal descendant of 
the celebrated free-booter Johnnie Armstrong of Gil* 
nockie, who, instead of his ancestor s perilous maraud- 
ing achievements, levied contributions up<m the pub* 
lie in the humbler character of a landlord. 

At the head of the town, upon a steep ascent, is a 
square mound of earth, flat upon the top ; one of those 
moot or moat-hills whence in ancient times laws were 
dispensed, and where public meetings were held by the 
tribes around. The brave Sir Alexander Ramsay, so 
femous for his achievements against the English during 
what are called the Baliol wars, was acting here in his 
capacity of Sheriff of Teviotdale, when Sir William 
Douglas, incensed against him for having been invested 
with an office which he considered to belong to him- 
self as a right, seized him, and transporting him to 
Hermitage, plunged him into one of the dungeons be- 
low that dreary castle, where he perished of hunger. 

Kelso has its *' convoy ;" but Hawick has, better far, 
its *' gill." A Hatoich gill is well known among Scot- 
tish topers to be half-a-mutchkin, equal to two gills. 
Of the mistress of Andrew of the Cuttie Gun, the old 
song says, 

Weil she looked a Hawick gill, 
And leuch to see a tappit hen. 

But how the scrimpit word gill should have arrived at 
such a liberal construction in Hawick, is a question of 
that profound and mysterious character which none but 
a committee of sound drinkers will ever iierhaps be able 
to elucidate. 

The river Slitterick, dividing the town nearly in two, 
is crossed by a bridge of a peculiarly antique construc- 
tion, which no stranger sliotild leave the town without 
seeing. 

The Slitterick is one of the principal tributaries of 
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the Teviot^ and its course forms the main road from 
Hawick into Liddisdale. However uncouth its name 
may appear, the reader will be surprised to lean! that 
it has Deen embodied oftener than once in Terses, where 
it has eren supplied a rhyme. Dr Leyden, in his fine 
poem, entitled ** Scenes of Infancy/' wnere he reduces 
to glowing verse the poetical associations ccmnected with 
all the streams of his native dale, has, it must be coa^ 
fessed, found himself necessitated to Macadamize the 
harder of its consonants, and render the word into the 
more classical-like and mellifluous epithet of SkUa. But 
in an ancient rhyme, which enumerates the chief streams 
of the Border, the Slitterick is made to sound in all its 
natural rudeness. 

The Ettrick 
And the SUtUriek, 
The Feeder 
And the Leader, 
TheFalla 
And the GaUa, 
The Ale 
And the Kale, 

TheYod 

And the Jed, 
The BhuJcater, 
The Whittater, 

The TeWot and the TxteeA. 

The banks of the Teviot, are^ in the neighbourhood 
of Hawick, ornamented in no small degree, by the ex« 
tensive nurseries of Messrs Dickson and Company, which 
were establii^ed here, under the ausj^ices of the sam^ 
firm, or at least the same family, considerably upwittds 
of a century ago. On the left bank of the stream, 
about two miles above Hawick, stands the ancient 
tower of Goldielands, one of the most entire now 
extant upon the Border, aiid over the gate of which its 
last laird (a Scot,) is said to have been hanged for march- 
treason. 

The ancient and far-famed house of Branksome, the 
principal scene of the ** Lay of the Last Minstrel," and 
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daring the fifteenth and rizteenth centaries the reridenise 
of the Bttodeuch £saniljy stands abeat a mile lardier up 
the lirear, on the opposite bank.* Little of the onginiu 
eastie lemains, ana the whole has now the appearanob af 
an ordinaiy manor-houae. Bianksome was also eelebrftted 
of ?ore^ for the charms of a 6omie lau, whose beaotv 
and eood fbrtnne have become proverbial in Scotland: 
She dwelt not^ however, in the mansion ai Sir Walter^s 
Witch*lady^ but in the alehonseof the adjacent ham- 
let, which was kept by her mother. A young officer of 
some rank, who^e name is believed to have Men Mait- 
land, happened to be quartered in the vicinity, saw, 
loved, and married the bonnie lass of Branksome. So 
straxtte was such an alliance deemed in those days^ that 
the old mother, under whose ausipiees it wab performed, 
(her nidc-name was Jean the Ranter,) did not escape 
the impotation of wiuAk^^xa^. Upon this incident, 
iHuch probably happened near the end of the seven- 
teenth centmry, RMnsay composed a ballad, beginning. 

As I came in by Teviot side, 
And by the bnies o* Bnnktome, 

Then fint I law mj bioomia* bride. 
Young, smiling, sweety and fasndaome. 

When Queen Mary visited Bothwell in Hermitage 
Castle, she did not take the present course of the road 
by tlie Slitterick, but penetrated the mountaim^s 
tract which lies between that and the Teviot.' The 
perils and the difliculty of her journey must have been 
truly great, and it is inconceivable how she conUived 
both to go into Liddisdaie, and come back from it i^S^ia 

* Harden Castle, an equaUy interesting s|HHntae^ of the an- 
cient Uorder fortress, is seduded within a narrow valley, formed 
by' the Bortbwick Water, about three miles from Hawicki In 
icB-inKiiediate neigblioiirhKod^ a Hoep dell is shown in wbiefti the 
free-booting lairds of former ti^nus used to conreal ther cattie 
they took miui their English neighbours. , The crest o{ ibis fa- 
mOy is remarkably appropriate to the character whieh it bore 
before the union of the Crowns, on account of this spedes of 
mpine : a cMScent, with the motto, <« BepartAU eortma PA«fe/ 
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to Teviotdale in the space of one ^ay. She proceeded 
up Priesthaugh-swire, between- Pencryst-pen and Skclf- 
hill-; then through a long boggv tract called Hawkhass ; 
next, up along the course ot a mountain- stream, to 
the ridee called the Maiden Paps, where the district of 
Liddisdde begins ; after that, she descended the Braid- 
lee-Bwire, till she again reached a low piece of boggy 
ground, where her horse swamped, an€ nearly caused 
her to lose her life : other hills, and those extremely 
precipitous, had now to be ascended and descended ; the 
narrow track generally sloping along their sides, and 
crossing the little burns at the bottom ; till she reached 
the course of the Hermitage Water, and, by following 
it, came at last to Hermitage Castle ; altogether one of 
the most hazardous, and one of the most impracticable- 
looking jonrnies that ever was achieved, and which 
must be acknowledged to look still more wonderful, 
when we consider that it was performed by a delicate 
female, and one who had recently risen from child-bed. 
Tradition says she was attended on her expedition by 
only twelve men. 

However strange it may appear, it is perfectly true, 
that the district of Liddisdale possessed no roads other 
than such as that described till within the last thirty 
years. When the Editor of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border made what he now (in private conversation) calls 
his " raids into Liddisdale," in order to collect the ma- 
terials of that work, he found the country almost inac- 
cessible, and the people as strange to the appearance of a 
visiter as the Indians were at the advent of Columbus. 
On his visiting the house of Willie o' Milbum, in 
company with a friend from Jedburgh, the gudeman 
happened to come home just as he was engaged in 
tymg up his horse in the stable. The farmer, like all 
the other people of his rank in Scotland, entertained a 
profound respect for the character of a lawyer ; and this 
added considerably to the embarrassment which he felt 
regarding his visiter. In a little while, however^ he 
came up to Sir Walter s friend, who had gone into the 
house, and asked if yon fvas the advocate. Being 
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ap&wered in the affirmative^ he akpped his thigh with 
joy, and exclaimed, *' De'il a me's reared for him ; he's 
jost a chield like ounells!" What idea the honest 
farmer had formed of the person of the future great 
unknown must for ever remain a mystery. 

It was amongst the primitive people of Liddisdale^ 
that Sir Walter collected the greater part of the ballads 
which formed his first distinguished publication. He 
took occasion at a subsequent period, to repay their 9U 
tentions to him, by commemorating in a narrative which 
can never perish, the simplicity, worth, and honour, 
which marked their character before it was reduced to 
the ordinary standard of modem manners. 

Uddisdaie is that part of Roxburghshire which lies 
to the south of a ridge of hills comprising those called 
Grit Moor, the Maiden-paps, and the Jrama. From 
these mountains, a great number of streams descend 
towards the south, forming at last the river Liddel, 
which joins the Esk and faUs into the Frith of Sdway, 
eiving name to this district, though at the lower part of 
its course it adjoins to Dumfries-shire and separates it 
from England. 

Liddi^ale has.even yet an extremely wild appearance, 
and mar be described as entirely a pastoral district. 
Like otner parts of Scotland, it was formerly covered 
with wood, and abounded in the wild game proper to a 
savage country; as is testified by the weU*remembered 
rhyme : 

Bilbope braes for bnckt and raet, 

Garit-rigft for swu&e, 
And Tamt for a gude bill-troat, 

Aa it be la'en.in time. 

The banks of the Liddel alone at this day display any 
approach to cultivation or planting. 

The most remarkable object in Liddisdale is the ce- 
lebrated Castle of Hermitage. This ruin raises its 
square, massive, stately form at the bottom of an exten- 
sive waste declining all round from the hills ; and the 
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Hcfinitage burn^ which rons past it toward the LiddeU 
with its wining and noisy waters^ is the only object of 
a lirely natuiie in the whole of its bare and desolate vi* 
cinity. The fortress has been one of the largest on the 
Border, and consists in a sort of double tower, with the 
lemaiiis of entrenchments and other fortifications around. 
At a little distance is a deserted burial-ground, additag> 
if possible, a deeper melancholy to the Tniole aspect and 
eipcunstanoe of uie ruin. 

Since its erection at the beffinning of the thirteenth 
oentttry. Hermitage Castle has passed through many 
hands* Soon after its erection by Conyn Earl of Mon- 
teithy it became the property of a femil^ of English set* 
tlera of the name pf Soulis. Soulis being forfeited by 
King' Robert Bruce, it fell into the possession of the 
Donglasses^ whose represe^u^tive the sixth Earl of th^ 
Angus, nicknamed '' Bell the Cat,", exchanged it witli 
Hepburn Barl of Both well for the castle and lordship 
ef that name in Clydesdale. The possessions an d title 
of the :Hepbums became the property of Francis Stuart 
after the. forfeiture and disgraceful end pf Queen Mary !s 
lover. This man was in his turn attainted^ and Her^ 
nutagethen came into the Bocoleach ftmily, who still 
retain U. »•<••■ •. 

The ti)iditioB»of the country bias loaded the memofj 
of the Soulis family with inany. crimes-; and an idea 
prevails, that the ruin of the castle, oppressed as it 
were with a consciousness of the scenes ot guilt trans« 
acted within its walls, is gradually sinking into the 
earth; that, indeed, thirty feet ^ its.. original height 
of ninety have already gone down, while thirty have 
fiftllen from the top, and only thirty now remain above 
the level of the ground. The last Lord Soulis, in com- 
mon with all the tyrants, ", persecutors," and '* wicked 
lairds" of former time», isr accused of ma^cal preetices ; 
and the whole portrait preserved of him t^ tradition 
unites every quality that oonld render strength formi- 
dable. At once a tyrant and a sorcerer, he was con* 
stantly employed in oppressing his vas^Js and fi>rtify- 
ing his castle against the king 6f Scotland ; for which 
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purpose be emplbved all means, human and infernal, 
invoking the fhrnds by incantaticms, and ftnrdng his 
vassals to drag materialB, like beasts of burden. The 
common tale of his death is precisely similar to a 
real fact which occurred at a much later period in the 
Mearns. Reiterated complaints having been made at 
court by his neighbours, the Scottish monarch at length 
exclaimed, in a moment of irritation, " Feind nor he 
were sodden and suppit in brooe !" Of this answer they 
immediately proceeaed to take advantage. They seis- 
ed the tyrant, and, having erected a caldron at the 
distance of a mite fi^m his castle, literally boiled him 
alive ! The place where this is said to have happened, 
is called the Nine-stane«ri^, from a druidical circle of 
npridit stones, two of which supported the bar upon 
wluSx the fatal caldron was suspended. The cal- 
dron itself is still in existence ; but not '« at Skelf*hifl, 
a hamlet between Hawick and the Hermitage/' as it is 
said to be in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. It 
was gifted by a late possessor of that farm to his re« 
lative Mr Pott^ of Pencryst, where it now is. Thooch 
popularly denominated tne '' mickle pat o' Skelf-lall/' 
it u of an ordinary sixe, and seems by no means large 
enodph to contain the body of so large a man as Lora 
Soulis is said to have been. It befurs, however, some 
marks of antiquity ; the leg^ are curiously ornamented, 
and it seems to be composed of bell-metal. 

When in the possession of William Douglas, the 
knight of Liddisdale, Hermitage was the scene of a 
cruel transaction already alluded to. That warrior, 
though distinguished by the ^oud title of ** the Flower 
of Chivalry/' showed that his heart was not inaccessi- 
ble to the baser passions. ' ISnvy of the office of Sir 
Alexander Ramsay as sheriff of Teviotdale, urged him 
to the murder of that knkht, who had been his com- 
•peer in arms. H^ caused Sit Alexander, along with 
nis hoirSe's lutiiiture> to be thrown into a dungeon be- 
neath Hermitage Castle, and left him there to the most 
fearful of all deaths, that by hunger, lite wretdied 
ca]ptive is said to have prolonged his eacistence 1>y the 
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corn which fell from a granary above his dtti^eon ; and, 
in proof of this circumstance, a mason, haring, about 
thirty-five years ago, broken down a part of the wall, 
(for the sake of the stones,) and descended into the 
vault within, found a quantity of ehaif, together with 
some bones, a sword, and the oit of a bridle ; the last 
article uncommonly larse. So weak was the roval au- 
thority in . those days, that King David found himself 
obliged to appoint the knight of Liddisdale to the of- 
fice vacant by the death of his victim. He was, how- 
ever, killed some years after, while hunting in Ettrick 
forest, by bis godson and chieftain William Earl of 
Douglas, at the instigation, it is supposed, of the Icing, 
who could not otherwise dispatch him. The place of 
his assassination is called, n-om his name, William's 
Cross, and lies upon the ridge of a hill, for the same 
reason denominated William's Hope, above Yair, be- 
tween Tweed and Yarrow. 

Besides these fearful traditions of Hermitage Castle, 
other tales of horror are told respecting it. A North- 
umberland warrior, called the Cout c^ Keeldar, on ac- 
count of his enormous size and strength, came to defy 
Lord Soulis at this his place of power, and suffered 
dearly for his injudicious Dravery. He was obliged to 
retire by Soulis's retainers, who, however, could make 
no impression upon his coat of proof, till, having got 
him into a deep part of the brook, they dispatched him 
by holding him down beneath the water with their 
spears. 1 his place is exactly opposite to the deserted 
burial-ground already mentioned, and is called " the 
Cent's Pule." It is a hollow formed by a little cas- 
cade, and is overhung and darkened by an old weeping 
birch, which the superstitious, but not less poetical, 
peasant of Liddisdale, remarks to be the only birch 
among all those which line the stream, that turns its 
branches and its leaves down^^^ard. '* The Cout's 
Grave" is also shown, near the western comer of the 
cemetery in the shape of a mound considerably larger 
than that of an ordinary grave. 

The burial-ground at Hermitage is a small enclosure, 
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oontainiiig many M, but very few recent graves. The 
▼eiUges of a small plaee of worship are yet to be seen 
in the eentre, with an aged koQtty crooked tree grow- 
ing horn the pJace where the fMilpit, or perhaps, rather 
the altar, is said to have stood. With all these tokens 
of great ase about the ruin> it is understood to have 
been preceded by a hermitage, which gave name to the 
s^eam, as the stream gave to the carae. There were 
formerly five chaoels snob as this in the district of LiiL- 
disdale, besidea tne parish church at Castleton ; which 
seems to prove that the country was better peopled in 
the riding days than in these piping times or peace. 
The Wheel church was the:most remarkable ai all the 
five. It lies in a waste at the head of the Liddel. The 
architecture seoms to have been very good, and the siae 
of the building considerable ; y^t, when standing on the 
spot at this time> only three houses can be seen, taking 
in a circle of many miles. 

Hermitage Castle is supposed to cover or contain 
great store of concealed. treasure. But the supersti- 
tious fears of the peasantry seem sufficient to prevent 
any discoverv. Such is the dread with which the 
nun is regarded, that the common people could seaiee* 
ly be persuaded to appi^oach it by a darker light than 
that of broad day, mucn less to molest it at any other 
time. The apartments are now so dilapidated, and the 
dungeons so completely filled up with rubbish, as almost 
to be undistinguishable ; yet it is not many years since 
an entire room, in which Lord Soulis had held his coo* 
ferences with the evil spirits, was supposed to be open- 
ed once every sev^n years by that demon, to whidi, 
when he left the castle, never to return, he committed 
the keys, by throwing them over his left shoulder, and 
desiring it to keep them till his return.* Into this 



* A large rusty key was found amidft the rubbish near the 
gate of this dungeon, in 1806, by the late Duke of Buodeuch, 
and supposed to be that which Lord Soulis threw over his shoul- 
der on going to pot. Another relic, a lai^ge iron oomb, was 
found at another time by a neighbooring peasant, and ooBmted 
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chamber, whidi was reaUy the massy more or great 
dungeon of the caatle» the oeasant was afraid to look'; 
for> soch was the active malignity of its inmate, that a 
wiUow wand, inserted at one of the chinks of the door, 
was found peeled or stripped of its bark, when drawn 
bade* 

When the dreadful character of the place is consi^ 
dered in .all its array of horrors, the reader will be sur- 
prised to learn that an individual was once found, and 
that amongst the weaker sex, of sufficient hardihood to 
suppress t£e influence of education, and that terror of 
supernatural things whidi seems to have been implant- 
ed by nature in the human breast, so far as to reside 
by herself amidst the ruins of the castle. In the tur- 
ret to the left of the great gate-way, a -roofless apart- 
ment, about ten feet square, and furnished with a fire- 
place of modern construction, is pointed out as having 
been occupied, within the memory of the present ge- 
neration, by an old woman, who preferred this substan- 
tial faalntatioff, which she had rent-free, to one of the 
wretched hovels usuallv occupied by people of her 
Tank. The nun of Drybur^ was not such a heroine . 
as this ; for afte was supported in her lonely cell by 
the indifference of insanity : but the aged tenant of 
the Hermitage was only supposed to be a witch. Her 
fhrtitud^ seems only to iina a parallel, and yet an un- 
meet one, in the case of an old woman who, about the 
same period, chose to tenant a much smaller apartment 
Mumg the ruins of Elgin Cathedral ; to be noticed in 
itsplaob. 

. The name of Liddisdale, as a parish, is Castleton, 
l£rom the church being situated at the decayed precinct 
or hamlet of a castle overhanging the east bank c^ the 
liddel, about four miles below Hermitage. The coun- 
try is, at this place, luxuriantly wooded and extremely 
beautiful. Two miles farther down the stream is the 
large modem village called New-Castleton. 

by the base ehnri into hoUnsili for hb ahoes. <^ To what base 
uses may we oome, Bamtiol" 
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Ncnr-Castletoii eoosisto in two long streets of neat 
new hoosesj and occajpies a hangb on the right bank of 
the Liddel, part of the pOBsessiom^ in fbnner da?s, of 
John £lliot> the free*bootev who wounded BotnweU. 
The village owes its rise to Henry Dnke of Buodeuch ; 
but it is not rety proeperoos. £Very boose has a small 
portion of land connected with it> a aoaroe of amnse- 
ment and profit to the inhabitants. 

The remains of Mangertoa Tower^ a ftDrtvess known 
in Border story as the seat of the ohief of the Arnu 
strongs, are stiU to be seen, near a mill, abont .a mik 
and a half below New-Castleton. The lower ranlted 
stor^ of the edifice is all that now exists ; all the tetk 
having been taken away to build the said mill ; near 
the door -way of which there may be seen in the wall a 
huve stone bearing the arms and initials of -the laiidy 
wiUi the dat^ 1583, probabW that of a ptot of the an*' 
dnal boilding. There is a tradition, that one of the 
barons of Mangerton was shot, as he was taking an 
evei^ng walk npon the battlements, by an assassin who 
had stationed himself among the bashes of the Ceok'e 
Knowe, a little eminence commanding the castle. 

The gteat tradition of Man^rton is a tale higUy 
^sharacteristic of the-neriod to wbich it refers, thjft Mclr 
part of die reign of Qneen Marr. The lord of Hemsb- 
tage, ^vhatever might then be hie iisime, was a prodidU 
ous tyrant. One day, attending the charch ot>.£tt& 
ton, he sawand loved a yottng lady of th^ liame «( i^oster, 
whose lil'ther resided in the lower part of ilJkUisdalei 
Resolving to prosecute a dishonourable cburtshl*, ha 
paid her father a visit a few days after;' bntr; JMMter, 
apprised of has coming, had taken oare t6 (|4nti&^ Ua 
daughter to * place of security. in Cumbetiiaid, an4 
When the loiii of Hermitage called for iM, said she 
had gone to pay a visit at some distant, tlie te|Mia- 
aiond, baron, unable to brook his disappointment; ittl* 
mediately stabbed Foster, who fell de^ dead upon his 
own i^ar* No sooner was this balWdis acK kta^pm, 
ttian the estt^try.people, aUready inoein^'ag^nst thcnr 
oppressor, rotoe en mane and resolved M have blood ftr 
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blood. The murderer fled^ closely and hotly pursued 
by the raBtii»> and only escaped by taking refuge in 
the tower of Mangerton^ the laird of which, espying 
him from the walls^ ordered that he should be received 
and protected. The people surrounded the tower^ 
which had been carefully closed upon the object of 
their fury, and threatened to burn it unless he were 
instantly ddivered up into their hands. Armstrong, 
loath to withdraw a protection once extended, refus^ 
to gratify them, and finally succeeded in pacifying 
their anger by promising that regular coenizance should 
be taken of tne offence they complainea of. . When all 
had departed upon this assurance, the baron returned 
to his castle, but not till he had invited Armstrong to 
oome and see him there, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of repaying his hospitality. Mangerton accept- 
ed this invitation, and in spite of the advices of all his 
friends, went to dine in the fatal halls of Hermitage. 
His hXe was already sealed by the cruel baron, who 
hated him partly on account of his possessing a reputa- 
tion in the country so much superior to his own, and 
partly by reason of the obligation he had incurred to 
him. At the end of the feast, one of the servants, ac- 
cording to order, came in behind Armstrong's back, 
and, by an oblique stroke, stabbed him to the heart. 
All the country now rose, unable any longer to permit 
such atrocities to pass unrevenged. The lord of Her- 
mitage judged it prudent to avoid the storm and retir- 
ed to Cumberland, with the intention of waiting there 
till it should blow post. His place of conc^ment 
was, however, discovered by the brother of the deceas- 
ed, the brave Jock o' the Syde, who had assumed a 
palmer^s habit, and gone upon a pilgrimage of ven- 
geance, resolved never to rest till he had accomplished 
his end. Getting admission to the baron's chamber, as 
he was lying in bed beside his wife, Jock dispatched 
him where Se lay. ^ 

•^-nnstrong^s tiody was conveyed from the Hermitage, 
and, without being brought into his own house, buned 
in Ettleton church-yard, which lies about a mile dis- 
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tant, on the brae rlung from the opposite bank of tfa^ 
Liddel. The country people tell that^ thongb it was 
not thought necessary to carry the oorpse this distance 
out of the way, the funeral company went themselTes 
over tbe water to Mangerton, to partake of some re- 
freshment before proceeding to perform the last dfiees 
for their unfortunate friend. Meanwhile, the coffin 
was left at a spot about a hundred yards below the bu« 
rial-ground. It was customary long ago, in England 
as well as Scotland, to erect crosses at fdl the placet 
where the body of a person of rank, on its way to the 
grave, was rested ; and I believe there is one mstanee 
of an English princess having died at a considerable 
distance from Westminster Abbey, and thereby caused 
the erection of as many such emblems throughout the 
country, as would, if collected, build a pretty large 
church. A cross was erected at the place where the 
murdered Armstrong was deposited, and another ovet 
his grave in the church-yard. The latter is now over^ 
thrown and broken ; but the other still stands quite entire 
at what is called the Millholm. It is eight feet four 
inches hiffh, and stands in a socket of stone. The ini- 
tios of the deceased may be distinguished among some 
half-intelligible hieroglyphics at the top ; and a sword 
is carved upon the lon^ slender shaft of the pillar. It 
is still commonly called <' Mangerton's Cross." 

Ettleton burial-^und, like that of the Hermitage, 
is now deserted by its church. It contains a great num« 
her of monuments, adorned with .curious stiff carved fi- 
gures in the dress of George the First's time. There 
IS one monument to a woman who died at the age of 
115. Her name was Margaret Wyb'e, and a very strange 
thing is told respecting her. She was one day tedding 
hay, along with some persons of both sexes, her juniors 
by many years, in a field at Louriston, near New- Castle* 
ton, when it occurred to her that she had tedded hay 
on that same field when she was, as she said, a gilpy 
lassie. On inquiry being made into the circumstance, 
it turned out, to the amazement of all present, that the 
old woman had actually worked at the same employ- 
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ment in Which she was now engaged^ on the very same 
spot, that datf an hundred yeart ! She rememberiBd the 
day because it was a holiday, and the year from some 
other drcumstance. 

The Syde> where the hero already mentioned, and 
whose name is so conspicuous in the fiorder Minstrelsy, 
formerly held sway, is a place not moce than half a 
mile from Ettleton Kirjc-yard, farther up the face of 
that bare decUvity. A few very slight mounda and lit- 
tle heaps of stones are all that remain to mark the site 
of Jodi's Castle ; and, all around, nothing is to be seen 
but the brown heath, and nothing to be h^ard but the 
wind whistling through it. It is possible, however, 
that, as in the case of Lammermuir, much of the adja^* 
ctint territiny, though now pastoral, was formerly 'Cul- 
tivated, and maintained more inhabitants than now ; foe 
the people p<»nt out a place a little below the Sydoi 
whicn they call the Gaudsman's Field, on acoouat of 
such an official having once been killed there in aquar* 
rel by his superior the ploughman, as they were engag- 
ed in labour. The list of officials employed in steeling 
the old plough of Liddisdale (and perhaps that of the 
rest of Scotland) through the soil, is curious. There 
was the ploughman who held the stilts, the gaudsman 
who drove the cattle, the callant who redd or cleared 
the share ; another loon whose duty it was to come up 
behind and /ay over such of the heavy wet dod as had 
returned to its original position after being raised by 
the share ; fbally, there were the eight horses or oxen. 
Truly, as Mrs Violet M'Shake might say, a ploogh was 
a plough in those days ! 

A considerable way eastward from the Syde, on the 
banks of a mountain stream, and touched at by the hill* 
path between New-Castleton and Laneholm, the rni&B 
of Puddinbum House may be seen by the traveller 
who is disposed to traverse these wilds. The loweir 
wall of the ruin now forms a sheep fold; but its ten^ 
ants were iimia^TlY of a different description, as maiy-be 
seen by reference to the ballad, entitled Dick o' the 
Cow, in the Border Minstrelsy. The path alluded io 
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crosses the Tarras brooks and passes over tlie shoulder 
of the Uniiis Hill^ one of the highest in this part of 
the conntry. 

The most remarkable natural curiosities In Liddi»- 
dale^ occur upon the course of the Blackburn, one of ita* 
inferior streams. This water forms several cascades. 
Sometimes the river shoots over a perpendicular rock 
in one unbroken sheet of water ; at other times it is 
darted over tremendous precipices, and rages furiously 
among the huge masses of the rock below. In this 
wild and romantic vale, nature appears in various forms, 
now beautiful, now awful, sometimes sublime, and fte- 
qttentiy terrible. One of the falls is twenty-seven feet 
in lAieer height, another tiiirty-one, and the breadth 
of the rock thirty-six ; a third is thirty-seven feet in 
heurht, and twenty feet wide. But the chief wonder 
of this stream is a natural bridee or arch of stone, which, 
stretching over its course, in length fifty-five feet, and 
iir breadth ten, joins the hills which rise precipitously 
on- both tides. This singular piece of natural masonry . 
is composed of innumerable small square stones neatly 
set together ; and the water rushes below through an 
opening of tldrty*one feet. 

This was, till the era of 179^1 the only bridge in 
Liddisdale! Though the waters of Hermitage and 
Liddel divided the country for a space of six and twen- 
ty utiles, on neither, says the author of the Statistical 
aeeeunt of the parish, was there ever a bridge before 
that year, when one was erected upon the Hermitage. 
It would appear, however, that there was no deficiency 
of fords. A traveller in those days had to cross the 
Liddpl twentv-four times in the course of sixteen miles, 
in <nrder to obtain something like secure footing along, 
its banks, or rather its course ; for, adds the ingenious 
statist^ the road lay rather in the river than noon iis 
banks, or indeed simply consisted of what is called the 
Watergate, '* There is much intercourse," he continue 
'' both with Hawick and Lauflholm, and the difficulty 
of travelling to those places is inconceivable. Every 
article must be carried on horseback; and through these 
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deep and broken bogs and mosses^ we must actiiallv 
crawl, to the great fatigue of ourselveSj but the mucii 
greater injury of our horses." 

It was this qualification of ntter inaccessibility, that 
made Liddisdale long ago such a nest of freeboioters; 
and has latterly caused it to preserve its original char- 
acter« both in regard to the soil and the ^wfle, much 
longer than other districts in the south of Scotland. 

The Armstrongs and the Elliots were the chief £uni- 
lies who practised the system of reprisal or depredation 
in Liddisdale ; and this is commemorated by the well- 
known exclamation of obloquy, " Elliots and Arm* 
strongs, ride thieves a' !" But the reproach of thieving 
is now deprived of its stinff, from the good hnmour 
with which all the border cums seem disposed to con- 
template the mode of living and the feuds of their an- 
cestors. It is now in fact the staple material of wit and 
jocularity amons the borderers ; as witness the convi- 
vial society at Edinburgh, into which nobody is admit- 
ted who cannot show that some one of either his name 
or his place of birth was a thief in the riding times. 
A noted instance of this description of pleasantry was 
communicated to me by one whose own pleasantries 
seldom fail in delighting his friends. When the ambu- 
latory members of the court of justiciary had occasion 
to traverse this wild district, on their way from Jedbui^h 
to Dumfries, they were obliged, eighty years since, as 
at a much later period, to ride upon a string of horses, 
and take one of those unhappy bridle^roa^ across the 
hills, which I have already attempted to describe. It 
was a matter of some interest to the primitive inhabit- 
ants of this rarely- visited glen, to see a woe*b^one 
cavalcade, comprismg two or three Lords, an advocate- 
depute or two, a macer and trumpeter, &c« &c. picking 
their steps down the watergale, crossing and re-crossing 
the water, and presenting altogether an appearance of 
imbecility and defencelessness atrai^ly at variance 
with their real character as the ministers of life and* 
death. While Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto was Lord 
Justice-Clerk, old Armstrong of Sorbie near Mangerton, 
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II gentleman of primitive manners, and withal some- 
iNig of an humorist, used to come out of his house 
with a huge bottle of brandy, to treat his friend Sir 
Gilbert and the rest with a aram. On this occurring 
when Henry Home (afterwards better known by the 
tide of Lord Kames) for the first time went round the 
dreoit as advocate- depute, or prosecutor for the crown, 
Soibie took occasion, after all had passed on but the 
Lotd Justice-Clerk, to whisper into bis lordship's ear, 
" whatna lang bhick-a-visea, dour-looking chicd's yon, 
at the head o' the procession ?" <^ Oh," quoth the 
Elliot, ** that's a man come to hang a' the Armstrongs." 
*' If that be the case," rejoined the Armstrong, turning 
his back, "It's time the Elliots were ridin," 

A memorial of the chirabous character of the former 
inhabitants of Lfddisdale, is to be found in the name of 
a low piece of ground at the juncture of the Kershope 
water with the Liddel, at the place where the former 
ceases, and the latter b^ns to form the line of separa- 
tion between the two kingdoms. This place is called 
Tumersholm, a corrupted association of syllables, mean- 
ing the field where the tournaments were held. 

One of the principal natural characteristics of the 
▼ale of Liddel, is that it is an extremely wet district, 
probably on account of its vicinity to the Solway Firth. 
A Teviotdale farmer being observed going into Liddis- 
dale on horseback, without a great coat, at a time 
when such a garment is considered indispensable, was 
asked the reason of his self denial. " VVhy," answered 
he, •* I ken very weel, though I were to tat twae, they 
wad be wat through, and it's needless to burden baitn 
mysel and the beast wi' wat claith." 

It would be unpardonable to omit mentioning, that 
the poet Armstrong was a native of Liddisdale ; his 
father and his brother having successively been its 
dereymen. In his poem on health, he celebrates the 
Liddel in some very glowing verses, with which I shall 
conclude this notice of its dale : 



> Sudi the stream 



On whose Arcadian banks I first drew air. 
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liiddd, till now, except in Dorick Uye, 
Tnned to her murmun by her love-sick swains, 
Unknown in song ; though not a purer stream. 
Through meads more flowery, more romantic groves. 
Rolls towards the western main. Hail, sacred flood ! 
May still thy hospitable swains be Uest 
In rural innocence ; ihy monntains still 
Teem with the fleecy race ; thy tunefiil woods 
For ever flourish ; and thy vales look gay 
With painted meadows and the golden grain. 

It is now necessary to return to tte northern part of 
Roxburghshire^ in order to survey that richer portion 
which lies along the banks of the Tweed. 

About five miles directly west from Kelso, upon a 
considerable eminence^ stands Smailholm Tower, a de- 
serted Border strength, now classical from its being the 
scene of Sir Walter Scott's admirable ballad, " The Eve 
of St John." The poet passed much of his childhood at 
the neighbouring farm-house of Sandy-knowe, then in- 
habited hj his paternal uncle. 

This loveliest part of the vale of Tweed is ornament* 
ed by the sweet and classic shades of Dryburgh, which, 
though locally in Berwickshire, may be nere more con- 
veniently described. Dryburgh Abbey lies upon a level 
haugh, round which the Tweed makes a fine circuitous 
sweep, and which is completely covered by luxuriant 
trees. The abbey is an impressive ruin, tnough more 
remains of the domestic buildings than of the church. 
It was founded in the reign of David I, by Hugh 
Moreville, constable of Scouand, upon a site which is 
supposed to have been honoured by the worship of the 
Druids. Near the ruins still flourishes a large tree, 
which there is good reason to suppose was planted 
upwards of seven hundred years ago. The view of 
Dryburgh from the opposite bank of the river, which 
rises abruptly to a considerable height, is extremely 
fine.* 

The environs of Dryburgh have been decorated with 

* " About fifty years ago, an unfortunate female wanderer took 
up her residence in a dxA vault among the ruins of Dryburgh 
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varioas objects of taste by tbe Tenerable Earl of Buchan, 
who 18 lord of the manor^ and resides in a modern house 
near the abbey. In the first place^ thej are rendered 
accessible from the south side of the river by a wire 
bridge, which his lordship built at his own expense. 
Then there is a temple erected to the Muses, contain- 
ing statues of these famous divinities, and surmounted 
by a bust of his lordship's favourite poet Thomson. 
Lastly, there is a colossal statue of Sir William Wal- 
lace, crowning the brow of an adjoining hill. The last 
of these objects occupies so emment a situation, that 
Wallace, frowning towards England, is visible even from 
Berwick, a distance of more than thirty miles. The 
statue is twenty feet high, and is formed of red sand- 
stone painted white, l^n a tablet near the pedestal 
there is the following verse : 

The peeriett knight of Eldenlie, 

Who bore roand Ayr'g romantic shore 
The beamy torch of liberty, 

Abbey, which, during the day, she never quitted. When night 
Ml, Aa iieued from this miserable habitation, and went to the 
luNise of Mr Halibarton of Newmains, or to that of Mr Er* 
alune of Shidfield, two gentlemen of the neighbourhood. From 
their chanty she obtained such necessaries as she could be prevail- 
ed upon to accept. At twelve, each night, she lighted her candle 
and returned to her vault ; assuring her friendly neighbours, that, 
during her absence, her habitation was arranged by a spirit, to 
whom she gave the unoouth appellation of Fat-lipe, and whom 
she described as a little man, wearing heavy iron shoes, with 
which he trampled the day floor of the vault, to dispel the 
damps. This circumstance caused her to be regarded by the 
well-informed with compassion, as deranged in her understanding, 
and by the mlgar with some degree of terror. The cause of her 
adopting this extraordinary mode of life she would never explain. 
It was, however, believed to have been occasioned by a vow, 
that, during the absence of a man to whom she was attached, 
she would never look upon the sun. Her lover never returned. 
He fell during the civil war of 1745-46, and she never more 
would behold the light of day. The vault, or rather dungeon, 
in which this unfortunate woman lived and died, passes still by 
the name of the supernatural being with which its gloom was 
tenanted by her disturbed imagination." Minttnhy ofihe Scot^ 
tith Border^ iii. 246. 
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Andy roaming round fnnn sea to sea, 
From glen obscure and gloomy rock, 

His bold compatriots called, to free 
The realm from Edward's iron yoke. 

The village of St Boswell's, noted for a great annual 
cattle-fair^ neld in July, lies on the opposite bank of 
the Tweed. It is now a small and unimportant viU 
lage; though, when burnt by the English in 1544, 
it containea no fewer than sixteen bastel-houses or 
towers. 

About four miles west Arom these interesting objects, 
upon the southern bank of the Tweed, stand the ruins 
of the celebrated abbey of Melrose, surrounded by the 
little village of the same name. 

The ruins of this ancient monastery, or rather of the 
church connected with it, (for the domestic buildings 
are entirely gone^ afford the finest specimen of Gothic 
architecture and Gothic sculpture of which this country 
can boast. By singular good fortune, Melrose is also 
one of the most entire, as it is the most beautiful, of all 
the ecclesiastical ruins scattered throughout this re- 
formed land. To sa^ that it is beautiful, is to say 
nothing. It is exquisitely — splendidly lovely. It is 
an object possessed of infinite grace and unmeasurable 
charm ; it is fine in its general aspect and in its mi- 
nutest details ; it is a study — a glory. The beauty of 
Melrose, however, is not an hedthful ordinary beau- 
ty: 

So coldly sweet, «o deadly fair, 

We start, for soul is wanting there. 

Itt is the loveliness in death, 

That parts not quite with parting broath ; 

But beauty with that fearful bloom. 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb. 

Iti is not the beauty of summer, but the melancholy 
grace of autumn ; not the beauty of a blooming bride, 
but that of a pining and death-stricken maiden. It is 
not that this is a thing of perfect rolendour that we 
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admire it, but because it is a fragment whieh only re« 
presents or shadows forth a matchless whole which has 
been, and whose merits we are, from this shattered 
specimen, completely disposed to allow. 

Melrose Abbey was lirst built by David I in .the 
year \\S6, dedicated to St Mary, and devoted to the 
. uae of a body of Cistercian monks. I'he church, which 
alone remains^ measures S87 feet in length, and 15? 
at the greatest breadth. It is built in the most ornate 
style of the Gothic architecture, and therefore decorated 
with an infinite variety of sculptures, most of which 
are exquisitely fine. While the western extremity of 
the building is entirely ruined and removed, the eastern 
and more important parts are fortunately in a state of 
tolerable preservation : in particular, the oriel window, 
and that which surmounts the south door, both alike 
admirable^ are almost entire. It is also matter of great 
thankfulness, that a good many of the shapely pillars 
for the support of the roof are still extant. It is to 
these objects that the attention of travellers is chiefly 
directed. 

It is not to the zeal of the reformers alone that the 
desecration of our best old reliffious buildings is to be 
attributed. The enthusiasm ot individuals in more 
recent times has sometimes done that which the re- 
formers left undone ; as is testified by a notorious cir- 
cumstance told by the person who shows Melrose. On 
the eastern window of the church, there were formerly 
thirteen effigies, supposed to represent our Saviour and 
his apostles.* These, harmless and beautiful as they 
were, happened to provoke the wrath of a pra^ins 
weaver in Gattonside, who, in a moment of inspired 
zeal, went up one night by means of a ladder, and with 
a hammer and chisel, knocked off the heads and limbs 
of the figures. Next morning he made no scruple to 

* In the drawing of Melrose Abbey in Slezcr*s Theatrum 
Scotiai, the niches are all filled with statues. Slesscr took his 
drawings early in the reign of king William. 
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publish the transaction^ observing^ with a great deal of 
exultation^ to every person whom he met, that he had 
'* fairly stumpet thae vile paipist dirt niou !" The peo- 
ple sometimes catch up a remarkable word when uttered 
on a remarkable occasion by one of their number, and 
turn the utterer into ridicule, by attaching it to 1dm as 
a nick-name ; and it is some consolation to think that 
this monster was therefore treated with the sobriquet 
of '^ Stumpie/' and of course carried it about widi nim 
to his grave. 

It would require a distinct volume to do justice to 
the infinite details of Melrose Abbey ; for the whole is 
built in a style of such elaborate ornament, that almost 
every foot-breadth has its beauty, and every beauty is 
wortny of notice. I shall content myself with merely 
adding the description which Sir Walter Scott has given 
of it in his Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

If thou would*8t yiew fair Melrose arighir 
Qo visit it by the pale moonlight ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild but to flout the ruins gray. 
When the broken arches are dariL in nJght, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light^s uncertun shower 
Streams on the ruin'd central tower ; 
When buttress and buttress, alternately, 
Seem fiamed of ebon and ivory ; 
When silver edges the imagery, 
And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave. 
And the howlet to hoot o*er the dead man*s grave, 
Then go-^but go alone the whilo^ 
Then view St David's ruined pile ; 
And, home returning, soothly swear, 
Was never scene so sad and fair. 
• • • • 

By a steel-clenchM postern door, 

They enterM now the chancel tall ; 
The darkened roof rose high aloof 

On pillars, lofty, light, and small ; 
The key-stoncj that lock'd each ribbed aisle, 
Was a fleur-de-Iys or a quatre-feuille ; 
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The corbelk* were cured grotesque an4 grim ; 
And the pillars, with clustered shafts so trim, 
With base and capital fumish'd around, 
Seem*d bundles of lanoes which garlands had bound. 
• • « • 

The moon on the east oriri shone. 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By foliaged traoery combined { 
Thou would*st have thought some fairy'b hand 
*Twixt poplars straight the osier wand 

In many a freaki^ knot had twined ; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 
And changed the willow-wreaths to stone. 

At the time of the Reformation the inmates of this 
abbey shared in the general reproach of sensuality and 
irregularity thrown upon the Romish churchmen^ as is 
testified by a ballad then popular^ which contained the 
following verse : 

The monks of Melrose made gude kail 

On Fridays, when they fasted ; 
Nor wanted they gude beef and ale. 

As lang as their neighbours* lasted. 

Whatever might be the sensuality of the monks of 
Melrose^ it is certain that some of their power was 
sometimes matter of real inconvenience to the public. 
The abbot had such an extensive jurisdiction, and the 
privileges of girth and sanctuary interfered so much 
with the execution of justice^ that James V is said to 
have once acted as baron-baillie, in order to punish those 
male^EUStors in the character of the abbot's deputy, 
whom his own sovereign power, and that of the laws, 
were unable to reach otherwise. But, whatever may 
be thought of this, there can be no doubt that the pro- 
tection extended to criminals by the religious was a 
true blessing in the main, at a time when the law could 
neither inflict punishment, nor protect a criminal from 

* CorbeDs, the projectionH from which the arches spring, usu- 
ally cut in a fantastic face, or mask. 
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the rash and unmeasured retribution of thoae whom he 
had offended. 

After the Reformation, a brother of the Earl of Mor- 
ton became commendator of the abbey, and out of the 
ruins built himself a house, which may still be seen 
about fifty yards.to the north-east of the churdi. The 
regality soon after passed into the hands of Lord Bin- 
ning, an eminent lawyer, ancestor to the Earl of Had- 
dington ; and about a century ago, the whole became 
the property of the Buccleuch family. 

The village of Melrose is an extremely curious and 
antioue little place, in the form of -a triangle, with 
small streets leading out of the corners. Some oi the 
houses, in the midst of the general plainness^ exhibit 
decorated stones which, having been filched from the 
ruins of the superb abbey, suggest the idea of a troop 
of beggars, each decorated with a shred of some splen* 
did robe. Here, evidently, as at Coldingham and Cam- 
buskenneth, the town is in a great measure built out 
of the ruins of the abbey. The only public building 
in the town^ besides the parish church, ia the jail^ a 
plain and small structure, recently substituted for a 
curious old one, of which no relic has been preaervedj 
except a stone bearing the arms of Melrose, which are 
a mell or mallet surmounted by a rose ; a pun upon the 
name of the town, no doubt su^ested by some moDluBh 
imagination. In the centre of the triangle stands the 
cross, a structure supposed to be co-eval with the abbey, 
and which bears all the marks of that ereat age. 11 
is well known that such things stood like outposts at 
a little distance from all abbeys on the principal avenues 
leading towards them ; and that, marking the precinct 
of the monastery, they received the first homage of the 
pilgrims who approached. An eminence near the abbey 
of Kilwinning is called the Cor^e-hill ; and, for a simi- 
lar reason, a rivulet which crosses the road from Edin- 
burgh to Peebles, at the distance of half a mile from the 
monastery of Red Friars at the latter town^ is called 
the CrosS'hMxn, The cross of Melrose has been more 
fortunate than most other such fabrics ; for it is sus- 
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taioed by a particular endowment. There is a ridee 
in a field near the town called the Corse-rigj which the 
proprietor of the said field holds upon the sole condition 
that he shall keep up ike cross ; and it is actually not 
more than four or five years sinoe twenty pounds were 
spent in repairinff it> by Mrs Ooldie, the present pro- 
prietor of the field. 

The situation of Melrose, like all other places ever 
honoured by the residence of the monks, is extremely 
beautiful. The fertility of the soil and amenity of the 
dimate are both indicated by the excellence as well as 
plenty of the fruit produced in the numerous gardens 
around the town. Seclusion, not less than pleasantness, 
having apparently been a matter of choice with the 
monks, it is sheltered on every side by hills. The most 
remarkable of these are the £iidon8, of which the most 
northerly overhangs the town upon the south. The 
£ildonB form properly one hill, divided into three peaks ; 
a pecub'arity of form which the Romans described by 
the term Trimontium. The highest eminence was 
selected by that people for a military station, and a more 
appropriate place for such a fortification could not have 
been found anywhere in the whole surrounding country, 
the view which it commands being very extensive. It 
is at the present day customary for tounsts to ascend the 
hill, in order to have their eyes charmed by the prospect, 
which includes a sreat portion of the south-eastern 
province of Scotland. Eildon is believed by the people 
to have been originally an entire hill, which the funiuar 
spirits who attended on the famed wizard Michael 
Scott cleft in three, one night, at the command of their 
master. 

On the bank of the Tweed opposite to Melrose, which 
has been recently connected with the southern by means 
of a wire bridge, the sunny little village of Gattonside 
lies scattered throughout its innumerable orchards, like 
a to«-n of garden-houses and arbours. This place is re- 
markable as one where superstition has longer kept its 
hold of the public mind than in most others. It is, or 
was lately, the belief of the people, that one quiet sum- 
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mer evening, less than a century ago, as all the good 
folks were standing as usual by tneir doors, an invisible 
cavalcade, supposed to be of mines, passed through the 
village* They at first heard what appeared to them 
the sound of a body of horse approaching the extremity 
of the street : this became more distinct as it seemed 
to come nearer^ and all eyes were turned in that direc- 
tion with the expectation of seeing a troop of gentle- 
men on horseback, perhaps dracoons, enter the village. 
The sound came on and on> and at length passed along 
the street before them ; but nothing could be seen. 
It died away in the distance ; and, though they stretch- 
ed tiieir necks, they never perceived a single hoof of 
the cavalcade. Surprise ana fear took place of curio- 
sity ; and the villagers shrunk back into their cottages 
to pray. To confirm them in their delusion, it appeared 
next day that a young man having entered the street 
at the other end, met the invisible host, and was so 
convinced of the approach of a troop of hone, that he 
had stepped aside into a dose in order to let them pass. 
The story which follows is perhaps more generally' 
known. 

A Gattonside man had one night to ride to Melrose 
for the midwife, whose services were urgently required, 
either by his own wife or that of one of his neighbours. 
The night being dark^ and the river which he had to 
ford somewhat swollen, his expedition was not so 
agreeable as he could have desired. On approaching 
the river at the ford, which is a little above the village, 
he perceived a female sitting upon the brink of the 
stream, apparently with no Mtter purpose than that of 
the countryman in Horace, (who by the bye should ra- 
ther have been a cockney,) namely, waiting till the wa- 
ter should flow past and permit her to cross. Just as 
he was entering the stream, this woman rose and be- 
seeched him to take her on behind him and convey her 
across, mentioning several reasons which slie had for 
going over immediately. The man of Gattonside, con- 
sidering that he was engaged in an office of humanity, 
at first expressed unwillingness to stop for such a pnr- 
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i ; hBt the got the better of hk scruples upon that 
1^ by instantaneously springing up behind him. 
He Uien addressed himself to the stream. As he mro* 
oeeded forward, he was somewhat alarmed at finding 
his companion sradnally insert her hands between his 
bedjr and a goodly leather belt which, according to the 
£umon of the times, he wore round his midme ; and 
this alarm was increased to serious apprehension, when 
it appeared to him that she had taken a fast hold of 
the said belt and seemed by her silence to be designing 
seme fatal nnrnose. He luid, however, the presence of 
mind to unDucJde the belt and hold it in his hands in 



I of the worst ; and well was it for him that he did 
so, for just as he reached the deepest and most impe- 
tuous part of the river, the base fiend tibiew herself off 
the hone, with the intention of pulling the rider with 
hor, but in reality with only the oelt in her hand ; and 
she went down the stream roaring with rage, and diout- 
ing out exclamations expressive of disappointed malice; 
while the man passed the stream in sarety, and went on 
his way rejoicing towards Melrose. 

Pursuing the course of the Tweed for about three 
miles westwards, the traveller reaches Abbotsford, the 
seat of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. The house stands upon 
a bank overhangluff the south side of the river, in the 
neidibourhood oS me public road between Melrose and 
Selkirk, and at nearly an equal distance from both of 
these towns. It is a house of very extraordinary pro- 
portions, making an approach to the ancient irregular 
manor houses in England, and impressing the beholder 
with a very peculiar sort o£ admiration. It is surround- 
ed by some flourishing plantations, and overlooks a beau- 
tiful haugh fdouff the Tweed. The house and its woods 
have been entirely the creation of the present proprie- 
tor, who, when he purchased the ground about twenty 
years ago, found it occupied by a little farm onstead 
which We the name of Cartley Hole ; and it is really 
astonishing that the exertions of one individual should 
have done so much in so short a time. The magician 
who has called up so many wonderful creations with so 
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little trouble to himself, and 8o much amusement to the 
public, seems to have found equal facility in the forma- 
tion of this pleasing seat ; like his African brother^ he 
appears to have had little else to do than to trim his lamp, 
in order to produce a palace. 

The very singular style of building which has been 
adopted in Abbotsford, has this favourable effect, that . 
the rooms are small and comfortable, now-a-days a rare 
virtue in mansion-houses^ though formerly common. 
The visiter, besides being charmed with this revival of 
the good old system, will have his eyes feasted^ and his 
best associations awakened, by the innumerable relics of 
antiquity, which the illustrious proprietor has compiled 
and arranged throughout its various apartments. The 
vestibule is perhaps the most curiously beautiful and 
interesting of all the apartments. Its walls are paneled 
with pieces of old oaken carved work, which are said 
to have fomierlv figured, in the shape of a close bed, 
within the walls of Holy rood Palace. Two complete 
suits of armour are erected at the lower end ; and 
there are various other specimens of the military imple- 
ments of a former day hung around. The ceiling is 
divided into a great number of compartments, which 
are adorned in a singularly tasteful style with the coats 
armorial of all the families which bore arms of old upon 
the Border, as the Scots, the Kers, the Rutherfords, 
&c. Tliese were the work of Mr D. R. Hav, house- 
painter, Edinburgh, whose taste is also conspicuous in 
the decoration of the Library. This last apartment, 
which contains a collection of extremely rare and valu- 
able books, and is admirably fitted up, is one of the 
pleasantest rooms in the house, having a recess from its 
north side which commands a fine view up and down 
the river for a great distance. The external walls of 
Abbotsford, as also the walls of the adjoining garden, 
are enriched with many old carved stones, which, having 
originally figured in other situations, to which they are 
calculated by their sculptures and iuscriptionsj have 
here a very curious and generally very amusing effect. 
Among the various strange relics which Sir Walter 
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has contrived to collect, may be mentioned; the old 
pulpit of the church of Dunfermline, (from which, of 
course, Ralph Erskine preached 'A and the door of the 
Old Tolbooth of Edinburgh, which, together with the 
hewn stones that composed the gate- way ^ are now made 
to figure in a base court at the west ena of the house. 

About a mile above Abbotsford, the Tweed may be 
crossed by the ferry of Boldside. A tragical event, which 
took place at this spot about a century ago, still retains its 
place in the popular memory, and may here be noticed. 
A great number of people from Galashiels were crossing 
the water at this point by the ordinary ferry-boat, in 
order to attend the March fair of Selkirk, when the 
impetuosity of the river, which happened to be in flood, 
drifted them down, and finally caused the boat to upset. 
All that were in the boat perished, except one, who, by 
clinging to a floating fragment of the wreck, kept him- 
self above water till he was taken out at Melrose. So 
disastrous an occurrence made that impression upon the 
public mind which might have been expected ; and bv 
many the whole affair was ascribed to witchcraft. It is 
still the general belief of the common people, that the 
Lord Torphichen of that time/ a noted warlock, sat at 
the stern, in the shape of a large black crow, and caus- 
ed the boat to overset ; but, from more authentic docu« 
ments, it appears that the catastrophe was occasioned 
by the ferry-man himself, who, as the boat was drifting 
down the water, rashly threw a rope round a stump 
upon the bank, and thereby jerked it over.t It is a fact 

* Thu was more probably Patrick Sandilands, third son of 
James Lord Torphichen, who, when a boy in 1 720, affected to 
be under the influence of witchcraft, and caused several old wo- 
men to be apprehended and almost brought to the stake. See 
Mr. Sharpe's curious introduction to Law's Memorialls, p. cvi. 

tiiord Torphichen, however, seems to have had only himself 
lame for the bad reputation which he bore ; for, amused by 
the foolish notions of the country people regarding his necroman* 
tic powers, he appears to have taken pleasure in promoting their 
delusion. He often resided at M ellerstain Castle, the residence 
of his aunt Lady Orizeil Baillie, where some anecdotes of him 
have been pnterved. One morning, after a dreadful night of 
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worthy of notice that the survivor of the disaster, a man 
of die name of Williamson^ preserved the fragment of 
the boat by which he had saved himself, till the day of 
his death, when, according to his desire, it formed part 
of his coffin. His grave-stone, dated 1769, may be seen 
in the burying-ground of Galashiels. 

From Boldsi(& to Selkirk the distance is about four 
miles, ont of which two are included in Roxbnrghshire. 
The only object of any interest in this space is the bury- 
ing-ground of Lindean, to which a church was formerly 
attached, and which the pertinacious attachment of the 
people of Scotland to the cemeteries of their fathers yet 
prevents from going into utter desolation. Some mem- 
bers of the Roxburghe finmily are interred in this beau- 
tiful secluded spot ; and the tomb-stone of one Kathe- 
rine Kerr, who died in l6'i5, was discovered a few years 
ago, on the title of Roxburghe becoming a matter of 
dispute, by a citizen of Selkirk, who made the search 
witn the hope of obtaining some evidence of his pre- 
tensions to the dukedom from the sepulchral monu- 
ments, but whose best claim, as he himself used to re- 
wind, when it was found that a fau^e rick of hay had been blown 
down and a considerable part of it battered against the house, so 
that even the key -hole was stuffed full of it, the first thing his 
lordship said on making his appearance, was, *•* I think 1 have 
given my auntie*s hay-stack a blast this morning." On another 
occasion, he came into the house and asked if dinner was ready ; 
it was not ; he retired, and in about an hour after camo hack to 
repeat his inquiry ; when, being told that it was not yet ready, 
he angrily remarked that he had taken a walk Uie length of 
Greenock since the last time he was in the house, and was now 
so hungry that he could scarcely wait any longer. He also took 
the credit of scooping out a piece of earth or day, in the shape 
of a boat, from a field near Smailholm Castle— more probably the 
instantaneous work of a thunderbolt. This thing lay long, to at- 
teet the reality of the phenomenon, close beside the hollow which 
it had left in the ground, and which was fitted exactly to receive 
it ; and the people commemorated the circumstance in a stanza 
which the children still have by heart : 

Sic a wonder was never seen— 

A boat of earth cut out of Smaiiholm green ! 
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mark, lay in the fact, that a great number of tlwt clever 
family bad " a bee in their bonnet/' an ornament in 
which he candidly allowed his own head- gear was by 
no means deficient. 

The Vale of Gala, usually called Galawater, and so 
renowned in popular song, extends northwards towards 
Edinburgh from a spot nearly opposite to Abbotsford, 
and terminates amidst the moorish uplands, which, in 
that direction, separate the vale of Tweed from Lothian. 
The district is irr^ularl^ divided amongst the three 
shires of Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Edinburgh ; but in 
the following sketch these divisions will not be consi« 
dered. 

The vale is singularly tortuous ; so that the road from 
Edinburgh to Melrose and Jedburgh, which proceeds 
along the face of the hills on the east side, is at least a 
third longer than the crow-flight. The lower part, 
where it adjoins to the vale of Tweed, is highly culti- 
vated and beautiful ; but the upper part is very moorish. 
The town of Gkdashiels is situated on the water-stde, 
about a mile above its junction with the Tweed ; there 
is a village called the Stow about the centre of the vale ; 
and the upper part is peopled only by a few lonely 
fanners. 

The baronial burgh of Galashiels, so remarkable for 
its woollen manufacture, consists in several streets par- 
allel with the water, contains two thousand inhabitants, 
and possesses nine thriving " factories," with all their 
appendages of waulking-mills, dye-houses, &c. Some 
of the streets are very neat. They are built of the blue 
whin-stone which predominates so completely over every 
other in the higher part of the vale of Tweed. Maiiy 
of them having been erected nearly about the same 
time, they are more uniform than those of most towns 
of the same size. The whole have been erected within 
the last forty years. 

The old village of Galashiels, which is first mention« 
ed in authentic records of the reign of David II, lay 
upon an eminence a little way to the south of the pre- 
sent town. It was merely an appendage of the baro«> 
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nial tower^ which, with rarious modificutioDs and addi- 
tiens^ is now known by the name of Gala House, and 
forms the seat of — — — Scott, Esq. of Gala. The old 
town contained about four or five hundred inhabitants, 
the greater part of whom supported themselves by weav- 
ing. It was erected into a barony in 1599- All the 
houses belonged to the superior, Scott of Gala, whose 
family came in place of the ancient Pringles of Gala, 
in the year 1639. About forty or fifty years ago, on 
the manufacture of cloth succeeding, and the people 
feeling a tendency to remove nearer to the river, the 
baron consented to feu out the necessary ground at ten 
pounds per acre, instead of building houses at his own 
expense and becoming the landlord of the new, as he 
had been of the old town. The site of the town having 
thus been completely changed, scarcely a vestige of the 
ancient village remains to tell the tale of other years. 

The site is now included in Mr Scott's beautiful po- 
licy, and the short little clay-built steeple of the lol- 
booth alone exists, a melancholy monument of " the de- 
serted village." The vane on the top of this structure 
still obeys the wind, and the clock is still in motion ; 
but both are alike useless to the people ; the former 
being concealed from public view, while the dial- plate 
of the latter is a mere black unlettered board, over which 
a sinffle hour-index wanders, like a blind man exerting 
his euMuence to a set of friends who have vanished from 
before his face. 

The people of Galashiels are remarkable for steady 
industry ; but, though active and enterprising far be- 
vond their neighbours, it must be mentioned to their 
honour, that they are tainted by none of the vices ap- 
propriate to manufacturing towns. This is perhaps 
owing to the circumstance that manufactures have here 
risen naturallv among the original people of the district, 
and not been introduced bv a colony from any large ma- 
nufacturing town ; on which account, the inhabitants, 
not havii^ received vices by ordination, and being all 
along and still isolated amidst people of the highest 
primitive virtue, retain all the pleasing characteristics 
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ia£ the Lowland rustic^ with the industrious Babits, at 
the same time, of the Manchester and Glasgow me« 
^hanic. 

It is not generaUy known that Galashiels was the 
iisi place in the old world, where any specimen of the 
American invention called the wire bridge was erected. 
Mr Richard Lees, manufacture/, assisted by a bla«k* 
smith, constructed one over the Gala, so far back as the 
yeair ISiS ; being guided in their-operations only by an 
odd number of an American journal, in which the me- 
chanism was described. This, however, is erroneously 
ascribed in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, (article Pee« 
bles-shire,) to the bridge erected over the Tweed by 
Sir John Hay. 

. It is remarkable in the appearance of Galashiels> 
that there are few shops of any consequence. Com- 
merce does not appear to have advanced with steps 
equal to those of manufacture ; or the town has been 
lo recently a mere village, that it has not yet had lei- 
sure to change the attributes of a small for those of a 
considerable town. Till recently, for instance, there 
was no bookseller in the place ; but all the merchants, 
as the shop-keepers are called, sold school-books and 
Iffticles of stationery. A singular shop-keeper, who 
was generally known b^ the descriptive epithet of 
fViUie a' things, dealt in the goods usually distri-' 
buted among at least a dozen different traders. His 
shop, as the soubriquet imports, contained a miscel- 
laneous and endless farrago of commodities ; in the ar- 
rangement of which, it would appear, he paid little re» 
gard to the '^ lucidus ordo" so strenuously recommended 
by the poet. Red herrings lay side by side with parasols ; 
yellow sand consorted in a manner truly suspicions with 
yellow sugar ; treacle took up its abode beside Holland 
linen ; bittles stood alongside of Bibles ; and evadles' 
lay cheek by jowl with ready-made coffins. A stranger, 
wno had heard with scepticism of the extent of Mr 
TumbuU's stock, once attempted for a wager to inquire 
for an article in which he should be deficient. He 
asked for a pair of hand- cuffs. The in&llible trader, 
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not at all at a loss, immediately gave for answer^ that 
he huipened to be oi«< ^ hand^ffa at that momenty 
but Uiat he expected a supply next day from Edin- 
buisL 

NotwithBtanding the extinction of old Oakshicb^ 
and the consequent dissipation that miglit be OEpected 
of all the old feelings and associations connected there- 
with^ the traditions of the place are wonderfiilly dis* 
tinct and long descended ; and the kindness and indtis* 
try of an ingenious friend, Mr Elliot Andenon of €»a* 
lashiels, have enabled me to present them to the public 
in a form more than <Nrdlnarily ample. That they occi^ 
more than a fair proportion of these Tolames, wiU, i 
trust* be no objection^ since it will be foond diat they 
illustrate, with curious felioitT, the old state of a Scot^ 
tUh burgh of barony, and that, indeed, they may be 
said to apply generally, as well as particalarly, to ike 
features of the <dden time- 

The armorial bearings of Galashiels are a fine and 
plumb-tree; and the occasion is thus accounted for. 
During'the invasion of Edward III, a party of En^sh 
who hsd been repulsed in an attempt to raise the si^ge 
of Edinburgh Castle, came and took up their quarters 
in Galashiels. It was in autumn, and toe soldiers soon 
began to strangle about in search of the plumbs which 
then grew wM in the neighbourhood* Meanwhile, a 
party of the Scots having come up, and learned what 
their enemies were about, resolved to attack them, say- 
ine, that they would prove sourer plumbs to the Ei^« 
liw than any they had yet gathered. The result was 
such as fully to justify the expression. They took tlM 
unhappy Southrons by surprise, and cut them off almost 
to a man. In commemoration of the exploit, the peo« 
pie have ever since called themselves ^Uhe sour Plumbs 
o' Galashiels ;" and they are celebrated under that title 
in an old song, the air of which is well known to 
Scottish antiquaries for its great age. The arms, 
though originating in the same cause, seem to have 
been vitiated by the common &ble of the fox and 
grapes. 
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Ali tiie oU people agree in the iraditton^ that Gals* 
ddeli was once a hiiBtiiig-«tation of the king, when^ 
with his nobles^ he took *'.hi8 psstime io ihe foreH" 
The iodge or tower in which he resided^ was polled 
iamm oaTy twclre years ago, in order to make room for 
aome additions to the pariah- school. It was called 
** the Peel,'' and was a rudely bnilt square tower^ with 
SBEiali windows, two stories high— ry bets of free-stone«-* 
stone stair*^and finer in appearance than any other house 
in the whole barony^ that of Gala alone excepted. It 
was hnilt of very larpe stones, some of them about six 
liBot long, and esUending through the whole thickness of 
the walL A narrow lane leading from this tower to a 
put of die town nearer Gala HiU^ was called ''the Kind's 
Mank ;" and^ what adds to the probabilty of the tradi* 
tion^.there was axlump of birches on the south or opposite 
side of the hill, caUed <' the Touting Birk ;" where, it 
isA^njectnred, the fannters would be summoned from 
the chase, the forest lying open before the place. 

Oahahiels, in the year 1622, was so considerable a 
-place, that it was thought proper to remove to it the 
paiish-dmrfih^ hitherto stationed at Lindean. The re- 
psrters to the commiBsion by which that affair was 
managed, give, as reasons tor the translation, that 
'' there lired above 400 pepiU in Galashiels, and so 
meilde the more as we find ane house already there, 
well b«lt, Gomelie appareled^ and which, witn small 
help, as is provided, may easily be made sufficient for 
the whole pepill in their most frequent assemblages." 
The same repwt states, that " the old vicar's church 
.of Lindean" had been abandoned for thirty-siz years 
previously. From another source, it appears that, 
in J655, there were '' three wauk mylles" in Gahi^ 



The lairds of Gahi seem to have taken every oppor- 
tunity of advancing the interests of this little barony. 
Part of their attentions consisted in the institution of 
fair*. ^ The Martinmas £adr" was established by act 
<^ Parliament in 1693. It was principally a mart for 
black oattle ; the fleahers of the neighbouring towns 
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asspmbling and killing a mat quantity of these at ** the 
add Tolbooth/' and Belling them as '' marts" to the 
townsfolk. Bnt there was afterwards a mnch grander 
and more general market than this, called " the Mid* 
summer fm" which pec^le from all parts of the soath 
of Scotland nsed to attend. It was r^pilarly every 
year proclaimed from the Cross, by the baron-bailie, in 
the following words :^-« Oyez, oyes^ oyez ! Forasmuch- 
as, in his Majesty's name and authority, given and 
Qted to — — - Scott, of Gala, Esq. and to * 



his baion-bailie-depote, to hold a free fiur yearly on 
this 8th day of July ; 1 hereby prohibit and debar from 
this &ir all £slse weights and false measures, all cutters 
of purses, Eg3rptians,- and randy b^^ars ; and that none 
trouble or molest this fioir for aula debt iir new debt, 
auld feud or new: And this fair to continue for the 
space of eight days. God save the King." In the 
wesent changed state of the country, these ftirs have 
both fallen into complete desuetude. 

Under the strange name of <' the Penal Statutes," 
there existed, till the change of times, one of those 
kindly and comfortable old practices which must have 
contributed so much long ago to soften the lot of the 
poor man. The tenants of the barony,— that is, the 
farmers, for the inhabitants of the town were cEdled 
feuars— 4iad, it seems, to pay a penny of fine at the 
bailie's court for every time they *' loupit the Laird's 
djrkes." At Candlemas, when the whole tenantry 
dined at a tavern with the laird, these pence were 
regularly paid, with the rents, and went towards the 
liquidation of the reckoning. On some occasions, six 6tr- 
liemen were chosen, to act as a sort of jury, throughout 
the ensuing year, at the sederunts of the bailie or birlie 
court. The qualifications for the office were extremely 
simple. It was only necessary that the birlieman 
should possess what was called a twtuome nuiilen. The 
reader is left to judge of the dignity of these jurors, 
when he is inibrmed that it took no less than a itvaU 
same mailen ground to maintain two horses and two 
oows, a sojcwme one to support one horse and one cow, 
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and 80 on in proportion. The birlie-oourt was held tub 
dio at the Cross every Saturday, and was the tribunal 
before which were determined all matters of property 
and trespass within the barony. 

It would appear that the powers of the baron were 
of the most sovereign and arbitrary order ; for, in a nu* 
tification of the regulations of the Gkdashiels weaver 
onporation^ by Hush Soott^ of Grala, Esq. (Jnly 17» 
1^990 " baron and bailie-principal> he ratifies all and 
sundry their acts and statutes foresaid inclusive, and 
grants to them and their successors our full power and 
commission, by thir presents, to put their said acts to 
all due execution ; to fine, unlaw^ and amerciate the 
contraveners thereof, conform thereto ; and to compell, 
poynd, and distrenzie by their own ordinary officer 
therefor/' Among other regulations* it was then or- 
dained that "if any member shall happen to be married, 
he shall present a pair of gloves to the deacon, of the 
value of ten shillings, whether he be pres^it at tlie 
wedding or not." 

Sev^al other pactices show in a lively manner that 
the baron had the people constantly at his command. 
The? were compelled, for instance, to appear at the 
ringing of a bell, ** to redd the mill-dam in frost/' 
They had also to give the laird several " days dargs,'' 
-—that is, to work several days upon his property ; and 
their wives and daughters spent about a week every 
year with the lady, in her house, spinning the lint that 
was to make the family linen. These practices were 
by no means burdensome, but, on the contrary, highly 
agreeable to the tenants, who thus enjoyed much more 
of the countenance of their landlords than they do in 
these days of unqualified hauteur. The thirlage of 
the corn-mill was exercised in Oala as well as all 
other feudal holdings ; as also the payment of part of 
the rent in kind. They are all still specified in leases, 
but commuted for sums of money. 

The present age, we suspect, is not quite justified in 
thinking itself the best of all possible ages. Individual 
men commit a similar mistake, in thinking, ever as 
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they grow older^ thflt they are now iniidi Wiser tfakin- 
they were a twelvemonth aco. Neither the age nor 
the man^ in reality, is at all improved^ but has only got 
upon a different tack, and vainly hopes that the land 
of perfection is now about to be reached. It is custom- 
ary to hear the feudal system, which tiH lately obtained 
throughout this country, in the language of the Sools 
Acts, '^utterlie cryit doun," as rank impression on the 
one hand, and slavish ignorance on the other. The 
people, however, who indulee in these philippics, are 
eviaently ignorant of the real spirit of the system. The 
picture of contentment and real happiness presented by 
this simple little old baronial burgh, is a complete proof 
of the very reverse of what they urge* 

Notwithstanding the comparative wealth which has 
flowed upon GalaSiiels since the New ToWn was built, 
and new system of things established, the people who 
remember the old world— and they need not yet oe very 
old — speak with fond regtet of " the Golden Age of 
the Baronj," when every man lived by his mailen, or 
by his individual exertions as a weaver, laid in his meat 
and his meal at Martinmas, and then had nothing to: 
do but look forward to a long winter of festive amuse* 
ment. When the stores had all been secured, a bell 
rune on a particular dav, and '' the haill town" assem« 
bled in front of their bailie's door. Headed by that 
im]>ortant personage, and joined by the minister, (thus 
having botn law and religion upon their side,) they ad« 
journal to a field in the nei^bourhood, and spent the 
greater part of the day in a social match at that most 
spirit-stirring and delightful of all games— the shintie. 
xheir mode of choosinff, or rather forming ddes, was. 
veiT singular. Hab and Jock, Tom and Andrew, Adam* 
ana Dan, played against all the other names in the 
town. On this account, the festival was usually called 
*' the day o' the Hab-and- Jock Ba." When frost or snow 
prevented a game at shintie, the bailie's bell as reg«« 
larly aoundea the happy villagers to assemble on the 
Pond of '' the Place," to enjov the sport of oorlii^. On 
these occasions, as at the shintie^ there prevaifed the 
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: obBtrq^ermia miith tnd die ntBoat harmooj ; and 
alwBT% at twel?e o'dock, a mess of nowt's feet brose 
waa DiODfflit out fiom tike Maoae, sufficient to feast and 
enliven the whole " Rink." Alas 1 those gala days of 
Galashiels aiegone^ never to return. 

It was periiapa rather a briglit than a dark feature in 
that age, that the people were extravaffantly supersti* 
tioos. The good folk of Gakshiels beuered devoutly 
in all desen^tions of q>irit8 ; they also bdieved^ how- 
ef«r» in the ^' big ha' biUe/' and we would gladly see this 
nnooent saperstition come baok^ if accompanied by 
piety. The sepulchral aile of the Gala £unily in the 
chureh«yard was believed to op^i of its own accord nine 
nights and nine days before a laird died ; and the 
Bmnd»aboui''Tree, a fine old elm now enclosed within 
the Gala jioliey, is pointed out as having been the resort 
of the Curies when they held their moomight revels, and 
as the scene of the pranks of many a mischief-loving 
h^le. It is quite certain that there are many people 
still living in the town, who have seen very strange 
tiekU near the Round-about-Tree. The foines, more- 
over, were often heard playing their shrill lilts up the 
Iiint Bum. 

Amouff the principal natural wonders in the neieh- 
bonrhood of Galashiels, may be reckoned a particuar 

rin the minor vale of Allan, about three miles from 
town, and one and a half below the tower of Hill- 
slack, known by the name of the Fairies' or Nameless 
Dean. In a small dayev recess or scaur, in the side of a 
hill, it is common to fina little concretions of lime, which 
the people, from the singularity of their forms, and the 
ineiq[^Ggd>le wonder which attaches to the whole affair, 
denominate fairy stanes. They are seldom above half 
an ounce in weight, and their most ffeneral form is cir- 
cular, with lines resembling those which are occasioned 
on wood by the tools of the turner. Some, however, 
are said to resemble boots, cradles, guns, 8cc All are 
smooth and toy-like. It is a popular belief that they 
are manufoctuied by the fairies within the hill, and that 
they are always found most easily, and in greatest 
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quantitiea^ bv persons who are willing to render service 
to Fairylancf by violently swearing and blaspheming. 
This sacrifice of conscience is, however^ rendered un^ 
necessary, when the inquisitive traveller can make his 
researches immediately after a heavy shower of rain ; 
the descending water wasliing down the stones from 
the clay in which they are imbedded. 

'< Dobbie's Grave" is a spot in the neighbourhood of 
Galashiels^ often visited by those who love to wander 
amidst the blooming heather. It is the solitary burial* 
place of a piper who died on the spot in a very aingalar 
way* Dobbie was> about a century ago, a most renown* 
ed person, who made his bread by acting as piper to the 
towns of Lauder and Galashiels. Having taxen a bet 
that he would play all the way between the one place 
and the other, seven miles, he fell down and expired 
when about half way> and was buried where he fell. 
A grey cairn on the centre of a green hollow on Lud«i 
hope Moor^ points out the lonesome iBpot ; which th^ 
shepherd or visiter never approaches without that mys-* 
terious feeling of awe that is invariably awakened by 
the contemplation of a desert grave. 

One of the principal ornaments of the environs of 
Galashiels is Torwoodlee, the seat of James Pringle, of 
Torwoodlee, Esq. which lies about a mile and a half 
above the town^ upon a fine terrace overhanging the 
Galce The old house is an impressive ruin jutting out 
from the side of a hill, at the clistance of a few hundred 
yards from the handsome modern mansion. The Prin« 
gles of Torwoodlee are a very old femily. They ex- 
cited the vengeance of government in the reign of 
Charles II, by their active partisanship in the cause of 
the covenant, and their concern in Argyle's rebellion. 
The present laird's father left the old fiouse to decay 
about fifty years ago. He had previously Imiit a re- 
markably spacious barU) about fifty yards distant^ now 
converted into an agreeable house. When asked how 
be came to lay out so much money upon an inferior 
department of his household, he said *'he was conscious 
of having the wor^t bouse in Gala Water— so he re- 
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solved at least to have the best barn." At a little 
dwtance to the west of the ruin, lies the family burying- 
ground, a small ruinous enclosure, embowered in the 
midst of a horrid grove. It is remembered by the 
country people hereabouts, as a singular fact, that on 
the day when the present proprietor succeeded to his. 
uncle, a flock of herons came and settled over and 
around this lugubrious spot ; shedding with their dark 
wings and mdancholy cries, an additional horror over 
the place. Thirty-nine of these rare birds have beea 
counted at once within the little clump of wood around 
the burying-ground. 

. The Whig laird of Torwoodlee seems to have been 
blessed with no very pleasant neighbourhood. Within 
a mile of his house, on different sides of the vale of 
Gala, were two old towers, occupied by two wicked 
old persecutors, who are said to have kept him in per* 
petnal hot water. The tower on the west side of the 
vale was called Buckholm, and still exists, though 
modified into a farm house ; in the lower vault are 
three large hooks all in a row, along which a beam 
is said to have been laid, and four and twenty cove- 
nanters thus suspended all at once ! The tower of Blind- 
lee, on the other side of the water, is now levelled with 
the ground. The two towers completely overlooked 
Torwoodlee, and it is conceivable that their grim old 
proprietors must have done nothing else but iust watch 
the motions of that laird all day long, in order to find 
occasion to accuse him to government, and get his lands 
wrested from him. As they are both half way up the 
hills, a mile at least intervenes between them;* but 
they obviated that inconvenience, it seems, by a sub- 
terraneous passage, which enabled them to play into 
each other's hands. The laird of Blindlee, in particu- 
lar, was a most unpopular character; and the people 
even ^et tell the following story of him with a kind of 
malicious satisfsiction. He once went to court, and got 
himself Introduced into the king's company, under the 
impression that his services against the covenanters 
would procure him high favour. On being introduced, 
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however, his maieBty, in ahaking his hand, only nttered 
the words, «« oold, cold, Blindbe I" in allnsioD to the 
weather, and then turned to some other person. Blind- 
lee came home, dreadfully mortified. Not far from 
Torwoodlee, on the north side of the Meggilt Hills, 
and near Mmilt farm, there are several strange hollows, 
called the Ml^^h Pots, in which the covenanters nsed 
to hdd conventicles, and where the laird of Torwoodlee 
was once concealed from the pursuit of his persecutors 
for several niehts and days. 

Towards the head of uak Water, there are very few 
objects of particular interest. The Stow is a delight- 
fully irr^imar and old fiashioned village, mostly inha- 
bited by weavers. In the immediate neighb^mrhood, 
at a place called Torsonoe, there is a first rate inn. 
The water is at last lost in the pastoral wilds of Heriot 
Muir. 
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Welcome^ James Boyd ! sayd our noble king ; 

What foreste it Kuricke Foreste frie ? 
Ettrieke Foreste Is the fairest foreste 

That evir man saw wi* his e'e. 

iSoy ^Ae OnOaw Mitnay, 

The scenes %re desert now and bare 
Where flourished once a forest fair, 
Up pathless Kitricke and on Yarrow, 
Where erst the Outlaw drew his arrow. 

8C0TT. 

SsLKiBBBHiBB ikljoins to Roxburghshire on the west, 
and is the third of the four counties which form the 
Vale of Tweed. As Roxburghsliire chiefly consists in 
the vale of Teviot, this county is in like manner little 
more than that of the Ettrick, another southern tribu« 
tary of the Tweed. The Ettrick being joined, about 
four miles above its termination, by a stream of nearly 
equal masnitnde^ the Yarrow, the county may be more 
properly described as consisting in the parallel vales of 
these streams, besides a considerable piece of territory 
upon the bonks of the Tweed, around the place where 
the united streams mingle with that river. 

Selkirkshire, not many centuries ago, was a royal 
bunting-forest. Thou^ now divested of wood, it is 
still commonly called <' ike Foreti:'* and being cele* 
brated by that endearing and descriptive title in popu- 
lar song, its original condition is not likelv to be soon 
fonpotten. James V first showed a disposition to change 
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the Forest into what it now ib^ a sheep-walk^ by stock* 
ing the la^ds of Deloraine in Ettriclc with extensive 
flocks. Queen Mary was the last sovereign that visit- 
ed the district for the sake of the chase. A native of 
Selkirk^ who died seventy years ago, at the age of 
eighty, used to tell that ne had seen a person older 
than himself^ who said he had in his time walked from 
that town to Ettrick, a distance of eighteen milesj and 
never once all the way escaped from the shadow of trees. 
With the exception of a few straggling thorns, and some 
not less sturdy birches^ forming what the shepherds call 
*' banks of wood/' no vestige of this primeval forest, 
this boundless contiguity of shade, is now to be seen. 
The nature of the ground, however, is supposed to be 
such, that, were the sheep removed from the pasture, 
every foot of the ground would spontaneously spring 
up again in natural wood. 

Seudrkshire is the least populous county in Scotland, 
but for the obvious reason that it is entirely a pastoral 
district. Its general aspect is bare, nor does its moun- 
tainous character secure to it the compensation of mag- 
nificent scenery. It is composed of hills from SOO to 
2,300 feet in height, affording pasture for numerous 
flocks of valuable and healthy sheep, but presenting 
nothing extraordinary to the eye, in point of either 
form or hue. An exception must be made from this 
description, in favour of the dark stupendous hills 
around Ettrick Kirk and St Mary's Loch, as also in 
regard to the romantic scenery around Newark Castle, 
and the modem fineness of the Yair, the Haining, 
Broadmeadows, Torwoodlee, Thirlstane Castle, and 
Bowhill, where the sombre grey hills are seen planted 
half-way up, suggesting the idea of the spirit of civili- 
zation creeping with the stealthy pace of ivy up the 
rude form of primeval and melancholy wildness. 

But it is for a more valuable qualification than mere 
scenery, that Selkirkshire is remarkable. Fine scenery 
may be got by the square wilderness in the Highlands, 
and rich land found in whole counties among the South- 
rons. But where is the place in this wide island, in- 
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Tested with any thing like the poetical diann which, 
attaches to only a minor portion of this county ^-^the 
rale of Yarrow^— Farroiv, a district oi little more than 
twelre or fourteen miles in extent, and inhabited only 
by a few store- £Eurmers, yet which has been the subject 
of more verse than Tempe itself I 

In travelling between Edinburgh and Selkirk, an 
qmortunity is obtained of seeing the Yair, the seat of 
Alexander Prinffle, Esq. and one i)i the loveliest little 
spots in Scotland. The hills, wooded most luxuriantlv 
half-way up, rise abruptly from the banks of the Tweed, 
forming a narrow but beautiful amphitheatre around 
the house. J^^ nver moves, half*seen, alon^ the bot- 
tom of this delicious little vsJe ; and, with hiUs rising 
closely around him on all hands, the stranger is puzsled 
not a little to conceive how it contrives to find its way 
out. 

The Ettrick joins the Tweed a little above Boldside, 
and about a mile below Lindean> two places already 
mentioned. Proceeding from the extremity of Rox* 
burehshire, the first house that occurs in the county of 
Selkirk, is the neat one of Brideeland8,the seat of George 
Rodger, Esq. A field about half-way between Bridge* 
landis and the town of Selkirk, known by the name of 
** Raebum's Meadow-Spot," was the scene, on the 3d 
of October 1707, of a fatal duel between two country 
gentlemen, which arose from a very remarkable circum- 
stance* The parties were Pringle of Crichton and Wal- 
ter Scott of Raebum, great erandunclo to the present 
Sir Walter Scott. The Michaelmaa head-court of the 
county took place on the preceding day, and was very 
numerously attended, about thirty freeholders being 
present. Neither of the duelists was a freeholder ; but 
Doth had many relations who attended in that capacity. 
The quarrel is said to have occurred at the dinner which 
followed the meeting, and where, probably, there would 
be deep drinking. The'whole cause of quarrel, accord- 
ing to unvarying tradition, was nothing more than that 
Mr Scott remarked that Mr Pringle had bit his glove, 
an act which was considered as indicating a just cause 
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of qaflrrel repressed. Baebarn went tbat ni^ht to Giiia> 
along with the laird^ who was his fatber-m-Iaw ; and 
next morning he was roused out of bed at the call of 
his antagonist. He immediately mounted his horse^ 
and accompanied Pringle to the place mentioned. They 
fought witli swords, and that for a considerable time^ 
as both were skilled in the use of their weapons. The 

nle of Selkirk, hearing of what was going on, ran 
1 to the spot, which is at least a mile from town, 
and witnessed the greater part of the combat. Pringle 
repeatedly request^ Mr J^ott to give it up, and let the 
matter be at an end ; but the hapless youth persisted 
till he was killed by being run through the body. He 
was only in his twenty-fourth year.* 

The town of Selkirk is situated at this eastern ex* 
tremity of thei county, upon » piece of high ground 
overhan^ng the Ettrick. It is a town of neat appear- 
ance, with a steeple to its town-house, and not to its 
church. The former building is adorned by ^ccellent por- 
traits of their late majesties ; but the church is destitute 
of every species of ornament. The jail is new, neat, and 
commodious. Till of late years, the town had a general 
air of meanness; but many handsome houses having been 
recently erected, it is now very different. The whole 
derives great ornament from its proximity to the beau- 
tiful woods surrounding the Haming, the very elegant 
ftnd ancient seat of John Prinde, Esq. of Clifton; which, 
-with its fine loch, is situated immediately at the west 
end of the town. 

* Two generations have not y«t elapsed since die custom of 
dcinkiDg deep and taking deadly revenge for slight offences, pro- 
duced very tragical events on the border, to which the custom of 
going armed to festive meetings contributed not a little. A min- 
strel, who flourished about 1780, and is often talked of by the 
old people, happened to be performing before one of these par- 
ties, when they betook themselves to liieir swords. The cautious 
jmisician, accustomed to such scenes, dived beneath the table. A 
moment after, a man*B hand, struck off with a back- stroke, foil 
iMsside him. The minstrel secured it carefully in his pocket,, as 
he would have done any other loose moveable, only observing, 
the owner would miss it sorely next morning. 
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Sdkiric is a royal bui^b of very ancient ereelien, and 
was a jdaoe of considerable consequence previous to the 
battle of Flodden^ when, in revenge for the gallant 
manner in which its citizens had behaved on that dis« 
fistroQS occasion, the victorious English laid the town 
in ashes. The succeeding sovereign endeavoured to re* 
pair thb misfortune bjr granting to the bureesses an ex- 
tensive tract of £ttri(£: forest, the wood to rebuild 
Uieir houses, and the land as a reward for their hero- 
ism. As the traditionary account of this circumstance 
may be, if not so autiientic as a narrative proceedins 
mon charters and records, at least more amusinir, I 
anaU make no apology for presenting it to the public, 
as it was redtea to me by the most intelligent of the 
p rese nt generatioii of the citizens of Selkirk. 

Some time before the battle of Flodden, an order 
came from tiie king, requiring all the male adults of 
each fomily, with the exception of the eldest, to muster 
with arms in their hands, for the royal service against 
England* The king's reason for excepting the eldest 
son was, that he might be spared in order to maintain 
the females and junior members of the fomily, in case 
of the rest being cut off. There was one fomily of the 
name of Fletdier, consisting of five sons, the youngest 
of whom, not happening to relish the kbg^s order, fell 
a-crying, and expressed the utmost unwillingness to 
proceed upon so nazardous an enterprise. The eldest 
brother, enraged at such symptoms of cowardice, strode 
him upon the foce, and said he would himself go in the 
yoni^ poltroon's place, fie did so, and, in the event, 
was the only person of his fomily that survived the 
esnflict. He took from an English leader, and brought 
heme with him, a pennon, whidi is still kept in Selkirk 
by the successive deacons of the weavers,* and which 
was, till lately, exhibited annually at the ceremony 
called the Riding of the Common. The author of this 
work succeeded, with some difficulty, in getting the 

* Hs presented it to the iocorpomtion of weavers, of which 
he was a member. 
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frail relic drawn from its dread abode, the garret of 
the present deacon in tbe Back Raw of Selkirk, m 
order that he might be able to describe it. It is of 
green silkj fringed round with pale silk twist, abest 
four feet long, and tapering towards the extremity mosl 
remote from the staff. Some armorial bearings, auoh 
as an eagle and a serpent, were once visible upon it, bat 
scarcely a lineament can be discerned amidst tdie tatteva 
to which it is now reduced. The people have eateiw 
tained but too little veneration for this memorial of Aher 
warlike glorv of their ancestors ; and the beys of the 
last generation, who, like all other boys whatsoever, 
were incapable of sentiment, used to call it " the wea* 
ver's dish-clout,"* and pelt it with stones when It wa» 
exhibited, to which cause its dilapidation is chiefly to 
be ascribed. 

The Selkirk party at Flodden were a hundred in 
number ; and James was so well pleased with their ^»* 

Ssarance, that he knighted the town-deik, William 
rydone, who commanded them, upon the field of battle. 
Few survived the dreadful day, but amongst the real 
was the gallant town-clerk, whose sword is still in the 
possession of his lineal descendants. On their return 
to Selkirk, they found, by the side of Lady-wood Edge^ 
the corpse of a female, wife to one of their fedlen com^ 
rades, with a child sucking at her breast. ** This per- 
son," says a writer in the Macfarlane MSS, '' thinking 
long for her husband, had come that length in order to 
meet him ;" but^ spent with cold and hunger,, she had 
sunk exhausted, and breathed her last.t In memory 
of the incident, continues the tradition, the present 
arms of the burgh bear a female, holding a child in her 
arms, and seated on a sarcophagus, decorated with the 
Scottish lion ; in the back-ground a wood. 
The principal trade carried on in Selkirk at the time 

* From its being- so very inferior in appearance to the gaudy 
modern standards of the other incorporations. 

f The tradition of the town ratlicr is, that she had aooom- 
pauied her husband, and was on her return home. 
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of the battle, and for oentnries afterwards, was that of 
manufacturing thin or ringle»9oled shoes. Hence the 
glory of the above enterprise is wholly appropriated by 
whfX are called ** the sutors of Selkirk/ though, it ap» 
pears, that the great trophy of the day was won by a 

EBon of a different prmssion. This, and the popu- 
ty of the song denominated '' the Sutors o' Selkirk,'' 
have occasioned a dispute among some antiquaries* Hut 
it seems very evident that the shoemaker^^ have only 
become conspicuous in the story by their nu.mbers, and 
by the predominance of their craft over all others in re- 
mote as well as in recent times. This has proceeded 
to such a length, that to be made a sutor of Selkirk, is 
the ordinary phrase for being created a burgess ; and a 
ceremony is eone through on such occasions that seems 
to set the thing at rest. The candidate for burgal ho* 
nonrs, at the festivity which always attends these cere- 
monies, is compelled to lick or pass through his mouth 
a small bunch of bristles, such as are uaea by shoemak- 
ers, which has previously been licked or mouthed by all 
the members of the town-council who may be present. 
This is called licking the birse, and is said to imply al- 
liance or respect to the crait who rule the roast in 
S«kirk. The present distinguished sheriff-depute of 
the county, who supplies part of this information, on 
being made a tutor, used tne precaution of washing the 
beslabbered birse in his wine, but was compelled, nolefis 
volenSf to atone for that act of disrespect by drinking 
off the polluted liquor. Nor was the custom ever dis- 
nensed with in any case on record, except that of Prince 
Leopold of Saxe*Cobourg, who visited Selkirk in 1819* 
It should be mentioned that the birse is always attach- 
ed to the seal of Uie ticket. 

As a further proof of the importance of the shoemak- 
ers of Selkirk, it appears, from the town-records, that, 
when the Highland army in 1745 commanded the ma- 
gistrates of Edinburgh to produce 6000 pairs of shoes, 
a call was made by these officials upon the buigh of 
Selkirk for no less than a third of the quantitv, and 
soon after for a few hundreds more ; for whicn they 
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agreed to jmy a certain price. This transaction could 
act hate happened, had not the profodon of Aownalreta. 
at Selkirk been a notorions tlung, as the enormoiis 
quantity of shoes specified could not have been pro* 
duoed in the short time allowed, unless their numbers 
had been very great. At the present day, there are 
more of this than any other trade in the ouigh ; and- 
not long ago one whole street was filled with them,-* 
whence the popular rhym^ 

Setori aiie» taton tws, 
Suton in Um Back Baw 1 

which, being cried at the top of one's Yoice in the said 
street, was sufficient to bring sutors, and sutors' wives, 
and sutors' bairns, and all that ever lay in sutors' arms* 
out like a nest of hornets, and the offender would alone 
have to thank his heels, if he escaped as comfortable a 
lapidation as any man could desire to have his bonea 
blessed withal on a summer's day. 

In former times, the spacioas triangular market* 
place of Selkirk was ornamented by a curious building; 
which served the purposes of a cross. This was many 
years afto ordered awav by the magistrates, in conform- 
ity wiui a taste which has of late years proved as 
destructive to these fine old ornamental structurea 
throughout the burghs oi Scotland, as the ruthless or* 
der of the Genenu Assembly of 1648 proved to their 
namesakes the crosses that had been almost everywhere 
preserved on their churches at the Reformation.* 

The market-place of Selkirk also contained an an* 

* The removal of these fabrics U greatly to be lamented, for 
the take of taste, no less than of Antiqut^anism, as they gene- 
rally had a handsome appeanuioe, and gave a sort of bai^ dig- 
nity to a town which nothing else seems able to supply. It is 
also matter of execration that, in nine oases out of ten, they have 
been demolished as encumbrances i that is to say, as occupying an 
inoonyenient share of space in streets which are generally empty, 
or at least where there was not the slightest chance of then- im« 
peding a wheeled carriage once in a century. They order these 
matters better in England. 
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dent Tolboetib, and tlM stalls of tlie fle8h*4n8rket. A 
story is teld in eonaexioB witli the latter. MThen the 
middle detachment tif the Highland anny in 1745 ap« 
yo a ch ed the town m their march towards England^ 
nnr men were sent fbrwanl to provide food for the rest. 
Tfaeae adjntants went into the market-plaoe, and be* 
gan« in the good M, HigUand foshion, to make free 
with what they found lyin^ read^ to their hands. Some 
of the bntdiers remonstrating^ lugh wcrds arose, and a 
idea, dirks versus deayers, seemed on the point of com« 
mencing ; when a stout yoong bntdier, eiuaged beyond 
bounds at the insolence of the Highlanders, seised a 
hand-barrow, with one effort parted its shafis, and be* 
{;»n, with one of these deadly weapons, to belabour the 
latniders. A combat ensued, which exhibited all the 
fonnidaUe symptoms that usually attend such brawls, 
and terminated with all their ordinary bloodlessness. 
In afow minutes, the yoonff butcher, armed only with 
a stick, and scaroelT assisted by any of his companions, 
aetiidly dro?e the four mountaineers out of the market* 
place. He, of course, found it necessary to conceal him« 
self till the army had fairly gone past the town. 

Almost the only other object of interest in the town, 
is an <dd thatched house of three stories, situated on 
the sooth side of the main street, near the western ex- 
tremity, and at present possessed hj the poorer dass of 
the inhabitants. This was the original inn of Selkirk, 
and is said to have been used in that capadty by the 
Scottish monafchs when they came to hunt in Ettrfck 
Forest. It seems, at least, certain that the great Mon- 
trose lived in this house previous to the battle of Phi- 
lipbaugh, and that indeed he was sitting here, taking 
his ease in his inn,* when Leslie, the parliamentary 

* There is a tradition that the people of the town did not know 
him to be the detested Montroee ; and that the landlady, in com. 
mitting a >heep*B head to the pot in his presence, exclaimed, with 
devout feiTour, that she wished it were tlie head of Montrose, in 
which case she woold '* take care to hand down the Ud.'* The 
ahum arising at the moment, she never learned how he would 
have treated her irreverent remaric. 
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general, attftdced his troops. He is said to hare been 
writing a letter to the king, inforaoing him that royalty 
had not a single armed enemj in S^land, when th^ 
noise of the conflict ttrock his ears. He then threw 
himself headlong upon a horse, galloped down the steep 
descent towards the plain where the principal part (n 
his army was lying, and saw that he had lost the day. 
On visiting (May 1826) the house, whidi had been ho« 
noured by th^ resideaceof somany dlstinffaished persons^ 
I fonnd a sow established wijth a vast fitter of pigs in 
the principal room, which yet, howeyw, bore the marks 
of ancient magnificence, as a high ceiling, wide chim« 
ney, massive chimney-{dece, &C 

Some of the traditions of the town r^rding the bat- 
tle of Philipfaangh are carious and woruy of preserva* 
tion. One of Leslie's dragoons went into a farm-house 
on the Abbotsford property early in the morning, as 
the army was advancing on J'failiphaugh, and, taking 
the eudewife aside, informed her that he had a consi* 
derable sum of money upon his person, which he wish« 
ed to secure before the battle. He delivered the mo« 
ney into her hands, saying, that if he survived the con- 
flict, he would come back and reclaim it ; but that, if 
he fell, she should be his general legatee. In the even- 
ing, he re-appeared at the iarm-house severely wound- 
ed ; and the ^dewife, with what good-will I know 
not, restored him his property. 

It is also told that, after tne conflict, as one of Les- 
lie's troopers was approaching the river Ettrlck, in or- 
der to cross over, a Highland woman, the widow of a 
royalist, came up and implored him to take her over be- 
hind him. The poor fellow was so good as permit her 
to jump up en croupe, and was riding slowly across the 
stream, wnen the raithless wretch, suddenly snatching 
}nn poniard, stabbed him to the heart, tumbled him over 
into the water, and galloped off with his horse. 

The surprise of Montrose at Philiphaugh was owing 
to circumstances which clearly show that this illustri- 
ous personage must have been regarded with great ill- 
will by the people. When Leslie arrived a few miles 
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to the east of Selkirk^ and prepared to attack the cava* 
lier army, he met a man whose first name was Will, 
and who, on the question heing put to him, readily told 
the general where Montroae was lying and all he knew 
about his troops. He added that if the object was, ''to 
do Montrose's business effisctually/' he (Leslie) should 
divide his armv into two parts, one of which should go 
up the south side of the water, to attract the attention 
of the enemy, while the other ought to cross the £t<* 
trick, and, making a circuit round behind the hills, 
come in on Montrose's ^ir-side ; tiius patting him be- 
tween two fires. At hearing a proposal so sagadous, 
Leslie asked Will if he had ever oeen a solcUer; to 
which the rustic replied in the affirmative. Leslie 
thanked him for his advice, and followed it. Will 
guided the latter division to the water-side, through a 
hollow in the Briglands property, which is called ** Will's 
^ick" to this dav. When on the other side of the 
stream, Leslie fell in with the herd of Singlie, a man 
named Whitsoa or Hutson, who conducted him up the 
Netlie Bum, round about behind Philiphaugh, and 
down Philiphaugh Sum, directly in rear of t^e royal 
army. The consequences are wdl known, 
f When Montrose saw he had lost the day, he fled up 
Yarrow, and over Minchmoor, towards Peebles. Near 
the Harehead-wood, at the opening of Yarrow, where 
the conflict terminated, there was a round deep pool, 
called " the Meyster Pule," f meyi/er, an old word for 
treasure,! into which it was always said that the dis- 
comfited leader threw his military chest, " telling the 
devil to keep it till he came back to seek it." On this 
beine drained a few years ago, however, nothing was 
found at the bottom but a Lochuber axe. The fate of 
the treasure has been accounted for in another way. 
The person who carric^d it, being very hotly pursued, 
threw it into a house at Foulshiels, ana made the best of 
his way unencumbered. The inmates of the cottase 
were an old man and his wife ; who, on discovering the 
nature of the deposit, immediately fell a disputing about 
what they should do with it. The husband was for 
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purchasing th« neigldboariiig lands of Kerahope» and 
the wife stoutly contended t&t it should be laid out in 
some other way. Bat the old &ble of the iiog and 
monse held good; some of Leslie's men, oomii^ np and 
entering the house, set their minds at rest by appBq;>ri- 
ating the treasure. On the day after the betUe, the 
pe(^ of Selkirk went over to the field, '' to see what 
they oould see/' and very few came away without some* 
thing. The progenitor of my inftrmant got a grey gal- 
loway fer his tkaare (Mf the qmL 

The present bridge orer the Ettrick was elected in 
1778, to supply the place of one which had been swept 
away by a iood, and which crossed the water about 
two hundred yards below* A very singular cifvam- 
stance attended the destmction of the former edifice* 
It was on a Sunday morning, and two men were lonng* 
ing upon the bridffe, expressing their surprise at the 
extraordinaiT hei^t of the stream ; when the febric 
gave way, along with one of the persons, who was im- 
mediately drciwiied. The other was left behiadj aU 
tiioogh he had been standing only about half a yard 
from his unfortunate companion. What is certainly 
very remarkable, the surviTCMr, about twenty years afler, 
dronmed himseyf in the river, close to the very place 
where he had so miraculously escaped that deatn f* 

The celebrated preacher, Mr John Welsh, was, fiw 
some time, minister of Selkirk, and the treatment 
which he there received is taken notice of in the work 
called ''the Scots Worthies." Tradition says that, as 
he was leavins the town, which he did by the East 
Port, the peopk feUowed him out a little way, reviling 
him with the most opprobrious language, and not 
scrupling even to pelt him with slwies and mnd. 
When the reverend gentleman had borne with them aa 

• The huntnnsa of Philiphaogh was drowned in the Yarrow 
within the memory of man. The body was carried down into 
the Ettrick, then into the Tweed, and lastly into the sea; a dis- 
tance of £f ty miles. It was eventually found on the coast of Hoi. 
land, and recognised by means of the bngle-hom, which bore the 
name and arms of Phillphangfa. 
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hmg 88 bis fortitude 'WwHd pemlt, he at last tarned 
a^imt, and^ with a boninig cheek and flaning eye, 
e^led upon a thorn which grew hy the way side to wit« 
ness, and remain a nNmament of the treatment he had 
receired. The thorn continued to exist, and to be held, 
as BeUenden woold say, ** in great Teneratiena ci pe« 
ml/' tin the year 181 1, when some impiroremeDta made 
it necessary, in spite of a saying that lightning was to 
strike dead any one who should attempt its destmctioii, 
to remoTe this venerable and interesting object. 

The traditions regarding a remarkab& case of witch* 
craft at Selkirk are pecnbarly distinct The nnfortu- 
nate person's name was Margaret LAwson. After she 
was condemned, the bai^esses kept watch and ward 
over her, by turns. One morning, as the story goes, 
her keepers were surprised, oo going into her mitary 
eel], to find that Ae had some henrings lying beside 
her, though nothing of the kind had been left with her 
on the preceding evening. They asked how these had 
come into her possesslcm, and had their curiosity grati- 
iled by the poor wretch declaring that she had turned 
herself into a mouse, gone out by a small hole under 
the door, travelled to Edinburgh, and there pfocured 
the herrings. On her guards expressing wonder that 
'' when away she did not bide away," she answered 
that, thongjb she had the power to go, she could not re* 
stsi the weird which constrained her to return and 
abide her sentence. 

Mai^aret Lawson, it is understood, was burnt at the 
Gallowsknowe, on Selkhic Loan, a little way to the 
south of the town. As she was passing the fimntain 
now called the Foulbridge WeU, on her way to the 
^aee of executi<Mi, she asked for a drink of water. 
Jlie person to whom tiie request was made, refused to 

Satify her, adding, with savage glee, that *' if she was 
y she would bum the better.'^ Struige to sa^, she 
expressed no resentment at this, but, instead of mur- 
muring at the man's inhumanity, only observed that, 
had the drink been given to her, there would never 
have been any more water in the well. It would thus 
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wpear tbat the dotaoe of ezteme aenilfty, io almott 
alTcaBeB of witchoraR, disj^osed the accused party to 
eneoun^ the people in their absurd beUefs, and ev^ 
to affect perfect acqaieacence in the justice <^ their ten* 
tence* 

Among the traditions of Selkirk^ there is a tale ef 
diablerie of almost Germanic horror. . It waa> at a ve* 
mote period, the custom of the sutor^ on the winter 
moining8> to rise and begin working long befoce dSY- 
Uffht. Carly one morning, a sntor who lived in tne 
£rk-Wynd, and whose dbop was the nearest of .all 
others to the church, beina at work, was called upon 
by a stranger who ordered a pair cf shoes, which he 
said he would call for at the same hour on a certain fu- 
ture day* The customer accordingly came, and got 
and paia for the shoes* The sutor, tmnking there was 
something extraordinary in his manner and appearance, 
was induced by curiosity to follow the stranger, in or- 
der to see where he would go. He went into the 
church-yard, which was then, and till lately, unindoa* 
ed ; ana, to the sutor's great astonishment, he disap* 
Beared at a particular grave. The shoemaker, in his 
haste, had brought his awl in his hand ; this he etnck 
into Uie grave, Uiat he might recognise it on his return. 
When day-light came, he went, alons with a great body 
of his wondering neighbours, and, breaking open the 

frave, found his shoes snugly deposited in the coffin, 
orgetting that they were no longer his property, ho 
took them home with him. Next morning, as he was 
sitting at work, the stranger suddenly stood before him, 
with a countenance whose ferocity almost froze his Uood 
to perfect reset. He accused him of having taken away 
that which had been bought and paid for. " You Imve 
thus," he continued, '* made me a world's. wonder ; but 
1 shall soon make you a greator." So saying, he drt^ged 
the unhappy sutor to the dburch-yard ; andat day-Qght 
poor Crispin's body was found torn limb from limb up<m 
the crave which nis curiosity had so unjustifiably vio^ 
lated. 
Selkirk, like most other burghsi had once a provost ; 
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but itcetfiedtoelect such a dignitary won afkerthe Re» 
irdatH«, when the last official, a county gentleman im- 
pend upon them by the government of James VII, dis* 
gtaled every body at the office by his eztoaTagant pro- 
ceedings. When the town-coondl oare an account of 
their set in 1709, they said very naively that their last 
provmt had invcdved the people in so much debt, that 
tber had since contented themsdves wiih hailies. 

Before quitting Selkirk, it ought to be mentioned^ 
that ft is fifunous for the manufacture of a peculiarlv 
fi^t and agreeable species of bread, called " Selkirk 
JBannocks.** The loaves were originally made of bar« 
ley-meal, but are now composed of the finest flour. 

Philiphaugh, the scene of Montrose's defeat, is an 
eactensive plain on the north side of the £ttrick, above 
Selkirk, at the head of which the Yarrow come» out 
£pom Newark's '^birken bower," to join her sister 
stream. The confluence of the two waters occasions a 
piece of verv fine natural scenery. In the very angle 
formed by the junction, lies Carterhaugh» supposed to 
be the scene of the flue fsiiry ballad of Tamlane. Be« 
hind this again, on the face of an eminence command- 
ing a view of the whole vale, and embowered amidst 
its beautiful new woods, is '* sweet Bowhill," as Sir 
Walter Scott calls it in his Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
a hunting seat of the Duke of ISnccleuch. 

The \^e of Yarrow parts off from the head of Phi- 
liphawh towards the right, that of Ettrick towards the 
ld%. Yarrow is narrow at the opening, and somewhat 
woodv for the first few miles, but the upper and greater 
part 18 merely composed of those green pastor^ hills 
whidi have been already described, with small haughs 
which would be very fertile, but for the humidity of 
the dimate. Yarrow, partly from a certain melancholy 
event which occurred upon its banks, but more perhaps 
from its adaptation to rhyme, has been'the subject of bal- 
lads, songs, and poems innumerable. The last distin- 
guished verses written upon it, were tibose bv Mr Words- 
worth called " Yarrow Unvisited" «ind '* Yarrow Visit- 
ed," the first composed eleven years before the poet had 
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seen the vale^ the last immediately on having far the 
fint tine seen it. Both compositions refer throoghout 
to Uie poetical charm thrown over the locality hy ti»e 
ballads of which it has been the subject, particnhuiy 
that by Mr Hamilton of Bangosr, be^nning, 

Baak ye, busk ye, my bonnie bonnle bride, 
Buak j9, bulk ye, my winsome manow ; 

but> without being aware of it, the poet of the Lakes 
has more than doubled the whole charm that previously 
existed, by his own sweet little poems, some verses <n 
which may here be quoted as descriptive of the scenery, 
and calculated to develope in the oest possible style, 
that charm to which so frequent allusion has b«en 
made. 

And is this— Yarrow ?^Thu the Stream 

Of which my fancy cherished 
So faithfully a waking dream ? 

An image tliat hath perished ! 
O that some Minstrel's harp were near, 

To utter notes of gladness. 
And chase this silence from the air, 

That fills my heart with sadness. 

Yet why ?— a silvery current flows 

With uncontrolled meanderings. 
Nor have these eyes by greener hills 

Been soothed, in all my wanderings. 
And through her depths. Si Hary's idke 

Is visibly delighted ; 
For not a feature of those hills 

Is in the mirror slighted. 

A bhie sky bends o*er Yarrow vale, 

Save where that pearly whiteness 
Is round the rising sum difliiaed— 

A tender hasy brightness; 
Mild dawn of promise ! that eidudca 

AH profitless dejection ; 
Though not unwilling here to admit 

A pensive recollection. 
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Where vrm it thai the imoae Fhnrer 

Of Yarrow Vale Uy bleeding ? 
His bed perchance was yon nuMth mound, 

On which the herd if feeding : 
And h^y from thlr cryital pool. 

Now peaoeAil aathe morning. 
The water-wraith aaoeaded thrioe, 

AiMl gave his ddelii] warning. 

0flUckMU b the ky thai linga 

The hannti of happy loren. 
The path that leads them to the grave. 

The leavy grove that ooren t 
And ^ty aamctifiea the vene 

That paints, by strength of sorrow, 
The nnoenqiierahle strength of love ; 

Bear witness^ ralefnl Yarrow I 

But thoQ that didst appear so fair 

To fond imagination. 
Dost rival in the Hght of day 

That delicate creation t 
Meek loveliness is roond thee spread, 

A softness still and holy ; 
The grace of forest charms decayed. 

And pastoral melancholy. 

That region left, the vale unfolds 

Rich groves of lofty stature. 
With Yarrow winding through the pomp 

Of cultivated natoie; 
And, rising from these hilly groves, 

Behold a ruin hoary 
The shattered firont of Newark's towers, 

Renowned in Border story. 

Fair scenes for childhood's opening bloom, 
For sportive youth to s^ray in ; 

For manhood to enjoy his stnngui ; 
And age to wear away in I 
• • • • 

I aee— but not by sight alone. 

Loved Yarrow, I have won thee : 
A ray of fancy still survives— 
Her sunshine plays upon thee ! 
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Thy ever-yoathfnl y 

A ooane of lively ploMare ; 
And gtodfome notes my lips can brealh«» 

Aooordaat to the measaie. 

• • ■ • 

The incident which gave occasion to tliis profusion 
of vene, is said to luure been a duel fought betwixt 
John Scott of Tushielaw and his brother-in-law Walter 
Scott, third son of Robert Scott of Thirlstain^ in which 
the latter was slain. The alleged cause of malice was 
the knight of Thirlstain haring proposed to endow his 
daughter with half of his property^ upon her marriaffe 
with a ^varrior of such renown. The residence of the 
youthful husband or lover as he is sometimes represent- 
ed, was Oakwood Castle in Ettriok. The combat took 
place on a muir a little wa^ west from Yarrow Kirk> 
opposite to a pass in the hills by which the duellists 
might have come over from Ettrick to fulfil their deadly 
purpose ; and two tall unhewn stones stand at the dis* 
tance of a hundred yards from each other^ commemorating 
the fatal scene. 

As Mr Wordsworth has remarked, the sight of Yar- 
row does not destroy aught of the romantic picture 
which the mind may nave previously drawn of its local 
character. On the contrarv^ unless the present writer 
has been strangely deceivea by his imaginatiouj there 
is something in tne real scene, which, while it is per- 
ceptible in no similar vale, seems rather to elevate that 
conception. There is something highly peculiar in 
Yarrow. There is more than natural silence on those 
kiUsy and more than ordinary melancholy in the sound 
of thai stream. There is dolefulness instead of joy in 
the summer wind, and sternest winter here mingles 
with the withering breeze of autumn. But the deject- 
ed loneliness of the place is described to perfection in 
the term applied by the old ballad-writer to the dim 
recesses of the vale— //ic Doivie Dens o' Yarrow, 

As an exemplification of the sentiment which may 
be inspired by a personal visit to this enchanted land, 
1 shall relate an anecdote of a humbler enthusiast than 
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Wordsworth. S— ^, long the best Caliban on the 
£dinbai^h boards, but now, alas, no more, having onoe 
occasion to sojourn on foot between the theatre of Dum* 
fries and the metropoiia, resolved to go a few miles out 
of his way, in order to visit the romantic vale about 
which so moch had been said and sung« It was a sum* 
mer Sabbath momine, when, after a painful journey 
across the hills, he for the first time saw spread out 
before him, in all ita ineffable charms, that deep-reced- 
ing vale, slong the bottom of which the gentle stream 
moved and murmnred«-»like thoughtless childhood 
dreaming amidst the silken luxuriance of its cradle. 
The sight was too much for poor S b " All impulses 
of sool and sense" had stirred his guileless boBoni. 
The " dowie dens," the vale, the stream ; the singing 
of the Inrds, the lustre of the sun, the pure mountain* 
breeze ; every thing had conspired to overpower him. 
He threw himself upon the ground in a sort of trans* 
port, and then, without heeding that it was Sunday, 
he gave vent to his fedings by singing with ail his 
might, that is to say with the voice of ten Antiburgher 
precentors, the long ballad by Hamilton already men* 
tioned. When he had finished it, he began that entitled 
the Dowie Dens o' Yarrow ; and Lozan's more exquisite 
little modem ballad succeeded. S-^— conceived he 
was only pleasing himself and in the danger of offending 
no ears but those of the echoes, which, so far as he was 
aware, had never displayed any scruples of conscience 
on the score of the fourth commandment ; but it nn* 
luckily happened that, just at the full tide of his rap» 
tures, an old reverend-looking shepherd, who turned 
out to be an elder going to church, came up to him, and, 
with a face that might have soured all the ewe-milk in 
Yarrow, reprimanded him in the severest terms for so 
shamef^ a* breach of decorum, not neglecting moreover 
to throw out a few hints about the power of both the 
ecclesiastic and the secular arm in those parts. S - 
was of course confounded and enraged beyond measure 
by this unexpected interruption of his poetical beati- 
tude ; and the venerable eldex was just as heartily 
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scandalised by the regardless expressions and conduct 
of the way»faring player. But to do fuU jnstioe to a 
contrast so very Btrilung^ would require the pen of a 
Wilson or the pencil of a Wilkie* It may only be add«* 
ed thatj while to the Englishman or foreigner 6-— — 's 
conduct will appear neither extraordinary nor reprehen- 
sible, tiie height to which his enthusiasm had carried 
him» will be tetter understood by the natire Scot, who 
knows with what rigour the singing or even whistling 
of pro&ne music on the day in question is refrained 
firom by the people of this country. 

Newark Castle, the ancient mansion in which Anne 
Dochess of Bucdeuch and Monmouth is made to listen 
to the Lay of the Last Minstrel, rears its grey massive 
form at the mouth of the Vale, and, with the dark 
wooded hills rising closely around on both sides, has an 
appearance truly striking and romantic It is remark* 
able of Selkirkshire, that, as in this case, every opening 
or pass in the hills has been commanded by a fortress, 
the ruined and haggard forms of which generally sur** 
vive, like the ghosts of sentinels haunting their old 
favourite posts, and which, it is easy to see, must have 
been originally used as the means of robbing and de- 
pressing as well as protecting the country. Newark 
Castle, the strongest tower in the county, was once the 
residence of a famous outlaw named Murray, ancestor 
of the present family of Philiphaugh, who is said to have 
occasionally laid the country lee, that is, waste, by ah 
enormous club which he carried about with him, and 
whom the kins was yet obliged to honour with the 
office, surely ill-suited to his faculties^ of heritable 
sheriflF of Selkirkshire. It is a huge square tower, now 
roofless, with a half-demolished barbican fcHrming a 
court-yard, and having its lower story formed into one 
entire vault for the keeping of cattle. It stands upcm 
an eminence overhanging the Yarrow, opposite to the 
£Eurm of Foulshiels, where Mungo Park, the celebrated 
African traveller, first saw the light. A strange con* 
torted, unhappy-looking tree grows out of the wall of 
the barbican, which the sheriff is said to have used of 
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•klla the capacity of a gallows. But Newark was at a 
later period the scene of a more dreadful sacrifice of 
human life than any which had ever taken place be* 
aeath this fatal piece of timber. After the battle of 
Philiphattgfa> the Parliamentary general executed here, 
in cold hlooA, no fewer than a nundred prisoners; a 
divine of his own complexion standing by all the while, 
and remarldng, as he observed the umbrtonate loyalists 
foecessively shot, '' Oh ! but disna the wark gae bonnily 
on!" The place where this atrocions butchery was 
eiRnmitted, is still called the Slain-menVlee ; and, to 
oonfirm the truth of the almost incredible drcumstanee, 
a prodigious quantity of fresh bones was &und at the 
apet a few years ago. 

As an illustratjon of the state of society and of pro- 
perty in this part of Selkirkshire at the close of the 
fifteenth century, there is appended below an indictment 
extracted from the earliest criminal record of Scotland, 
(MS. in Advocates Library,) together with a pardon 
by the king, from which it is to be inferred that the 
royal authority was then insufficient for the execution 
of the laws against a titled offender, however enormous 
and notorious his crimes.* 
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'^ ThonuM Tamtrak in Falinthop, Miles ad signituram Kegfs, 
pro arte et parte furtive surreptionis 340 orium, le yowie et wed- 
drii, extra SkaddamneM, a Patricio Murray, in ooDumtiam can 
Johanoe Weir ; item pro arte et paite fnrtive surreptlonis 80 ca- 
talloruiiit 12 e(|aonim et eqiumim, et bononim utentilium novi 
tfomui extra Carterhaudi, in oom^— cum dictis furibus; item pro 
arte et parte furtive surreptlonis 60 ovium extra Lewynhop a Pa- 
tricio Murray ; item pro furtiva reoeptione lloberti Turbule de 
Mudlaw tuorum filiorum, Jobannis TurnbuU de Newhally, 
Thome NewlouiL, et Alex. Gray defuncto SO ovium et 11, uni- 
na bovii, aalat yaoces, SS boom et vaocarum, trium equorum 
cS efBamm, a David Tail de Pym ; item pro arte et parte fnrti 
et-«^0O oviom, le boggle, a Oeoigio Tait de Pym, et eois tenen- 
tibns extra Sitbop ; item pro arte et partive furtive sumptioniR 17 
oaprarum a Jobanne Clegbom, ei euorum bonorum utensilium, ad 
valoian 40s. et 40 ovinm^ le yowis, a Wilhefano Clegbom extra 
Lenbanhop ; item pro arte et parte furtive turreptionis 7 le ttirkis 
SeUnrkskire. 
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About a mite above Newark^ the liandsome modern 
mansion- house of Broad-meadows, (John Boyd, Esq.) 
ooeupies a conspicaoas situation, and commands a de« 
lightfnl view of the lower part of the vale. Still farther 
np is the little village of Yarrow- Ford; near which 
formerly stood the strong and venerable castle of the 
Uangingshaw, one of the possessions of the Outlaw 
Murray, and of his descendants till a late generation. 

The Hangingshaw Castle had a commanding position 
half way up the hill on the north side of the vale. Be* 
hind it was a shaw, (an opening in the forest^ the 
precipitant steepness of whicb caused the name. Of all 
this large and renowned strength, only a few feet of the 
wall now exist, besides sdme ruinous offices. The house 
was burnt down by accident about sixty or seventy years 
ago, to the great grief of the people, who loved the 
proprietor on account of his numerous virtues, and, 
especially, his kindness to his tenants and inferiors. An 
affecting story is told of one poor woman going every 
day for a long time to the desolate ruins, and weeping 
for hours over the melancholy scene. Such a person 
must have possessed the right old spirit of feudality. 
As a trait of the systematic hospitality practised at the 
Hangingshaw, it is recorded bv grateful tradition, that 
whosoever called at the house, however sh'ght his errand 
might be, was treated with a draught of ale sufficient to 
intoxicate him. The liquor, a species of the stoutest, 
was presented in a capacious vessel known far and 
wide Dy the couthie titlff of "the Hangingshaw Ladle;" 

a Johanne Soot extra Olensap ; item pro arte et parte rapinie 21 
boom et Taccanim. 

•* Rex 

<< Justice^ it is our wiU^ and for certain oonsideiatians morlng 
us we chai^ you, that ye chaige not, nor conpel, our Umi 
knicht, Sir Thomas TumhuU to find sourtie in our justie&<air» for 
satisfaction of party, for any aodotme that he may be aocusit of, 
committit before our coronatloQi And yis praoopt be you tene 
and understaudin, deliver ye samyn again to ye berar. Given 
under our signet at Linlithgow, ye 2^ day of ^'ebmar, and onr 
rcjgne ye aevint yer." 

Yarrow. 
2 
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and no one was permitted to flineh from taking off the 
whole draught.* 

The next object of interest that occurs in the vale of 
Yarrow^ is the Church. This neat little edifice was 
eredied in the time of the Commonwealth, when it waa 
thought necessary to abandon the former place of wor- 
ship at the upper end . of the valley, and perform the 
public ordinances of religion at this more central ami 
convenient part of the parish. The parish of Yarrow 
is the most extensive in the south of Scotland; and» 
before this change took place, the people resident about 
Ashiestiel on the banks of the Tweed must have had to 
walk at least twenty miles to hear the. weekly sermon. 
The minister's glebe is still situated near the old ediiice ; 
but its proceeds are now commuted for the pasturage of 
a certain quantity of sheep. 

Between Yarrow Kirk and St Mary's Loch there is 
no object of particular interest^ except Montbenger, the 
residence of James Hogg, more commonly called the 
Ettrick Shepherd ; a man of the highest order of poeti« 
cai eenius, and whose literary lal^urs, though of un« 
equal merit, will be ever remembered in Scotland, as 
among the most brilliant efforts of her inspired peasan« 
try. 

St Mary's Loch, at the head of the vale, and four* 
teen to eighteen miles distant from Selkirk, is a beautiful 
sheet of water, four miles long, and from one to half a 
mile broad. It lies in the very centre of the Southern 
Highlands. A smaller lake, called the Loch o' the 
Lowes, is connected with its western extremity by a 



* The former road betwixt Selkirk and Peebles, and that by 
which Montroee retreated from Philiphaugh, passes a little way 
behind the Uangingshaw, up the enormous hill of Minchmoor. 
The wildness and dilBculty of this singular path is proverbial in 
the suRoonding oonntry ; and a circuit of four or five miles in 
twenty-two b now gladly made to avoid it. At a particular part 
of the hill there is a well by the way-dde, supposed to be under 
fairy domination, and where some present was always left by the 
nassing traveller, by way of tribute to Elfin-land, on his quench* 
ing his thirst. It is called the Cheese Well. 
Selkirkshire, 
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small Btream, and the riTer Yarrow descends ^m the 
other end. The hills around are of that sombre rasset 
description so common in the north. They resemble 
the Highland hills in form also, though not so high ; 
and this may, altogether, be termed a tine specimen of 
moantain scenery. Dryhope Castle^ a ruin near the 
eastern extremity of tne loch, was the residence of 
Mary Scott, the Flower o' Yarrow, renowned in song, 
and who, having been married to Elliot of Minto, be- 
came the ancestress of the ingenious lad^ who wrote 
*' the Flowers of the Forest." In the adjacent vale of 
M^get, stands Henderland Castle, where James V 
executed a great Border reiver named Cockbum ; the 
occasion of the exquisitely beautiful and pathetic songr 
entitled " the Border Widow."* On a rising ground 



* James V was induced to take sharp measures with Cockbum 
and other notorious border thieres, by the necessity of keeping 
on good terms with England* which they were in the constant 
habit of invading for predatory purposes. It wait in the coarse 
of a tour of CKtermination that he performed the deed mention- 
ed in the text. The common tradition bears, that when ha and 
his party arrived in the nei^bourhood of Henderland, Cockbum 
was at dinner with his family. A message was sent in, requesting 
him to come out and ** speak to a gentleman.** The reply was, 
that the laird was at dinner, and could not come out. A second 
and more pressing message was dispatched, and a similar but 
more surly reply was returned. On the third message being sent 
in, Cockbum cried in a rage that he would not come out for even 
*^ the Laird o* BaUengeich himsel !" The royal messenger was 
then sent in, to order Cockbum to come out to the Iiaird o' BaUen- 
geich. On hearing these terrible words, the knife and fork drop., 
ped from his hands ; he went out like a condemned criminal, and 
was immediately hung up over his own gate. Meanwhile, Mar- 
jory, his lady, leaped out at a back window, and ran to a very se- 
questered and intricate recess in a rock, a few hundred yards 
irom the house, where a small riU falls over a rugged precipice* 
Screened by''tliis cascade, she found a seat and place of conceal- 
ment till the king and his party were gone. The place is called 
the Dow*8 Linn, and the recess where the Border widow endea- 
voured to drown, amidst the noise of the falling waters, the shouts 
which axmounced the dose of her husband's existence, is desig- 
nated the Lady's Seat. On a small moimd near the house, a flat 

Yarrow, 
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near the north ahere of the loeh^ the ancient burying 
ground of St Mary's Kirk is still extant^ though the 
church has long ago disappeared. The ancient resident 
ftmilies of the neighbourhood still use this place of 
sepulture^ as the Andersons^ the Scotts, the Bryddnes^ 
and others of meaner name. The late Rev. Walter 
Grieve, of Ettrick, the best model of an old Ante- Re- 
volution Divine that Scotland shall ever see in these 
latter degenerate days; after railing against popery for 
sixty years with a seal and energy in which there was 
no affectation ; was, by a singular chanoej interred in 
the very chancel of St Mary's Kirk, and consequently 
amid the ashes of its former popish incumbents. The 
whole scene around this singular burial-place is wild 
and lonely in the extreme ; and few things can be more 
touchinsly sublime than the idea of depositing the ashes 
of a beloved friend in a wilderness where no human 
habitation is to be seen, and no voice heard but the 
occasional bleating of the flocks, the bay of the heath- 
cock, or the lonely whew of the plover. In the stormy 
twilight days of winter, the innnite dolefulness of the 
scene is aggravated to a d^ree perfectly terrific, by the 
aky that bancs like a pall upon the hills, by the roar of 
the lake, and the throbbing thonders of the cataract— 
by 

The bleat of mountain goat on high. 
That frmn the difT comes quiyering by. 
The echoing rock, the t-uMng flood. 
The cataract's swell, the moaning woody— 
That undefined and mingled hum, 
Voice of the desert, never dumb ! 

On the north side of St Mary's Loch, and forminff 
the left guard of the opening of Meggatdale, is a hill 
called the Mereclenchhead. Straight over this passes 
a scarcely visible track, termed the King's Road; sup- 
stone broken in .two, with a half-obliterated inscription, de- 
notes the grave in which the nahJ4>py couple found their last ra- 
se. 

Selkirkshire. 
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po6ed to have been that by which James V invaded this 
wild district, in the justiciary excursion so well reoiem* 
bered in song and tradition for its unsparing severity. 
The track passed through between the two lochs and 
over the hills into £ttrick. An old song opens with 
this picturesque stanza : 

The king rade round the Merecleuch-head, 
Booted and Hpurred, as we a' did see, 

Syne dined wi* a lass at Mossfennan yett, 
A little below the Lqgan Lee. 

The present writer once walked from the Merecleuch 
over into Ettrick by the King's Road, and was impress- 
ed with an idea that the sentiment of justice must have 
]i>umed in the roval breast with no ordinary vigour, 
when it sustained him through the perils and fatigue 
of such a journey. 

St Mary's Loch abounds in fish of various sorts, and 
is much resorted to in summer by anglers. For the 
better accommodation of such enthusiasts, there has 
lately been erected at the head of the loch a small neat 
house, kept by a decent shepherd's widow, who lets her 
apare room for any length of time at a small rent, and 
who (expertus loqnorj can provide her lodgers with as 
halesome and agreeable country fare as may anywhere 
be found. It is hardly possible to conceive any thing 
more truly delightful than a week's ruraliaing in this 
comfortable little mansion, with the means of so much 
amusement at the very doors, and so many interesting 
objects of sight and sentiment lying closely around. 

The deep long vale in which St Mary's Loch is bed* 
ed« forms the principal pass, or rather the most con* 
venient opening in this Alpine territory, between the 
eastern and western counties of the South of Scotland. 
It is continued at the limit of Selkirkshire by the vale 
of Moflat Water, and thus descends upon Annandale, 
the central district of Dumfriesshire. Referring the 
teader for a continuation of its survey to the part of 
this work where that county is treated of, and only 

Eltrick, 
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mentioning that innumerable notices regarding tbe 
aoenery and antiquities of Yarrove may be round in the 

riblieations <^ Sir Walter Scott and Mr James Hogg, 
shall now complete this acc6unt of Selkirkshire, by 
a fenr paragraphs concerning its other vale, that of £t- 
trick. 

After passing BowhiU and Carterhaugh, at the junc- 
tion of the Ettrick and Yarrow, the first object of in- 
terest that occurs in the former vale is Oakwood,« tall 
and almost entire tower, perched on the top of a steep 
bank overhanging a haugn on the '^ south side of the 
river. Besides having been the residence of the unfor- 
tHttflte hero of the bullad already mentioned, Oakwood 
or Aikwood is believed to have been the mansion of the 
fomous Michael Scott, the wizardi~(see notice of Lau- 
arkshire.) This tower has the good fortune to be still 
possessed of its roof, though the floors are all gone* 
There used to be a hauntra room in it— called '' the 
Jingler's Room." A very remarkable thing happened 
at Oakwood some years ago. A cow belonging to the 
farm-house now attached to the old castle, happened 
to enter the long spiral stair-case which leads horn the 
bottom to the very top of the tower. Soon finding it 
impossible to turn back, the snimal was obliged, though 
the process must have been the most awkward and 
diflkult imaginable, to press forward through the nar- 
row sinuous defile till she reached the top. To achieve 
this painful task took more than two days, and the 
people of the ftatrm had given her up for lost or stolen, 
when, to their great surprise, Hawkie informed them 
of her situation by sending down a faint low from the 
battlements. They were obliged to kill her there, and 
bring her down by instalments. 

Two or three miles further up the glen stands the 
considerable village of Ettnck-brig-end ; about six miles 
above which the ruins of the important strength of 
Tushielaw may be discerned upon the brae which rises 
from the north bank of the water, opposite to the de- 
bouche of a rivulet called Rankleburn. 'I'ushielaw was 
the property of a branch of the powerful clan Scott. 

Selkirkshire, 2 
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Adam Scott of Tushielaw^ who floilriah^ in the reign 
of James V, was so distingaished and so fonnidable a 
freebooter^ that he was ordinarily called the King of 
the Border. James at length came npon him one 
minming early, and put an end to his greatness by hang- 
ing him over his own gate.* 

Opposite to Tushielaw, the minor vale of Ranklebom 
recedes back into the dense mass of hills oontaining 
the lonely farms of Bncdeoch. This is supposed to 
have been the original property and residence of that 
noble family. There is now no trace of a baronial 
mansion throughout the whole of the extensive wiidj 
to give countenance to such a tradition ; but there are 
the remains of a chnrch and burial-ground^ and what 
is more, of a kiln and mill, besides traces of a lar^ 
dam which conveyed water to the latter. The null 
could only have been used for grinding tlie kane-com 
paid to a feudal chief — there never having been a single 
ridge of grain raised in the whole glen. It is, mofe- 
over, handed down by tradition, that a danghlcor of one 
of the early chiefe of the Scotts^a young kdy of great 
beauty-^was the heroine of the first song to the tune of 
** Andro and his Cuttie Gun ;" which commenced with 
the following stanaa : 

Mythe, Mythe, and mieiTy was di«, 

Biytka was she fautt and ben ; 
Blythe wlien she gated to bed. 

And Uytbcx when she rose egsln* 

llie lower pait of Ettrick, nnlike that of Yarrow, is 
bare and uninteresting; but its superior divisieii is 
quite the reverse. Here the spixitea and most truly 

* He was hapged upon an elm tree which «till exists among 
the ruins, and orer which he himself had preTioasly hanged many 
an unfortunate wight. This is called the gallows tree, and it is 
eanoos to obserye, that along its principal branches there aie yet 
visible a number of nidu or hollows over whi^ the ropes had 
been drawn, wheoewith he performed hit numerous executions. 

Etirkk. 
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prake worthy ezertiwis of Lord Napier httve begun to 
work a splendid obange upon the primeval fiace of na- 
tore. This nobleman^ whose proper name is Scott^ and 
who is the lineal representative of the old family of 
Thirlstaiay whieh socceeded to the revered title of 
Napier bv a maternal right, has, with an enthusiasm 
'whioh finos tee little emnkdon in the land, employed for 
some years past his whole time and talents, together 
with mneh moneys in improving the stock of the hills, 
and introducing into a district hitherto bound up in its 
own -natural wildness, all the attributes and amenities 
proper to the most civilised regions. He has planted 
a mie new seat close by the faded baronial ruins of 
Thiristain ; surrounded the same with extensive plant- 
ations; and dotted the country all round with snuff 
little stone and lime lodges for the officials connected 
with his property. It is pleasing to know that the 
descendant oi the great Napier has been guided in all 
his operations by notions only of the most dieinterested 
kind)— that, indeed, his enthusiasm has been one of 
benevolence rather than any thing else,— and that from 
the full half of the beautiful cottages which he has 
planted in this wilderness^ the prayers of the widow 
and the orphan nightly ascend to heaven in his behalf. 

The modem mansion of Thirlstain contains some 
highly interesting portraits, and a few paintings by the 
best masters. Among the former are two of the inven- 
tor of Logarithms, one of Queen Mary, an excellent 
King Jamesy* and one of Lord Treasurer Marr. 

About a mile farther up the glen, stands Ettrick 
Kirk, with ito little hamlet. The hills are here lofty 
and doik, resembling those of the Hi^ands, and 
luraring oae of the most impressive natural scenes in 
Selkirtohire. The church rears its smart little spick- 
and-span new form in the midst of the awful solitude, 
surrounded by a burying- groond and a few trees. One 

* It is worthy of note that there is uo engravbg of thie witty 
and much-defamed monarch at all like the original jkaintings, 
^ most of whidi are highly charseteristit and pleajbig. 
Selkirkshire. 
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of the very few luHuai ne«r the sacred edifice, ispoiated 
out as the birth-place of the Ettrick Shepherd. 

This was in ancient times the site of a strength call*- 
ed Ettrick House, around which there was a village 
that contained no fewer than fifitv*three fire-houses at 
the time of the Revolution, thougn a more inhospitable 
place for a population so numerous could soaroielj be 
conceived. A Mr James Anderson, of the latter 
Tushielaw family, turned out these poor tenants and 
subtenants about the year 1 700, and built a fine man- 
sion-house on the property, which he was resolved to 
take into his own hands. This, of course, excited the 
indignation of the country people in a great degree, 
and was the cause of a rhyme being then circulate in 
the district, to the following effect : 

£ttrick-Ha* stands on yon plain, 
Richt sore exposed to wind and rain { 
And on U the sun shines ne^er at mom. 
Because it was built in the widow's com ; 
And its foundations can never be sure, 
Because it was built on the ruin of the pnir ; 
But or an age is come or gane, 
Or the trees owre the diimley-tape giow graen, 
We winna ken where the house has been. 

This maledictorv prophecy has been strangely fulfilled. 
Not a vestige of Ettnck-rlall has been visible for many 
years; and its site can only be known by the trees 
which had been intended to form its avenue and adorn 
its garden. - 

In the church yard of Ettrick, a handsome monu- 
ment has been erected since the commencement of this 
century, over the grave of the Rev. Thomas Boston, 
well known for his religious publications, who died 
pastor of this parish in the year 1732. The modem 
church of Scotland has produced few men like Boston. 
At the Revolution, when the regular clergy were ex-> 
pelled for a political reason, the diurch was filled by a 
set of wild fanatics, half- educated school- masters, &c. 
&c. ; and, till a new generation arose, during the reign 
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of Geonre 11^ there was scarcelv a single narish minis- 
ter in Scotland of decent attainments, in this dark 
period^ Boston shone almost alone> a man of high 
talents and of respectable literatnre. His works^ in 
the midst of much superstition and fanaticism, display 
glimpses of the purest and most exalted piety, with, at 
the same time, a poetical fancy of no ordinary cast. 
His memory is held in great rererence by the people of 
Ettrick, many of whom in youth had their religious 
sentiments derated and confirmed br '' the flights " of 
Boston, as oommemorated and handed down by their 
Withers. 

Boston performed his dutv as a clergyman with sin- 
gnlor assiduity and seal, it is remembered by tradi- 
tion that, at his last illness, when unaUe to rise from 
his bed, to go to the pulpit, he was so anxious to preach 
to his flock, that he sot a couch erected in a peculiar 
manner within a window ; and, half-reclining thereon, 
he delivered an animated discourse to the crowd who 
stood in the court-yard below. 

The peasantry of Selkirkshire still wear in all its 
primitive simplicity the true Lowland costume of the 
short blue coat, the gamashes on the legs, the broad flat 
woollen bonnet, and the chequered grey plaid. The 
common toast at all festive meetings is perhaps worthy 
of commemoration ; and with it, as with a benediction, 
I close this article : 



Green hills, and waters blue, 
Orey plaids, and tarry woo ! 
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Sweet scenes of youth ! to faithful memory dear, 

StUl fondly cherished with the sacred tear. 

When, in the softened light of summer skies. 

Full on my soul life*s first illusions rise ! 

Sweet scenes of youthful bliss, unknown to pain ! 

I come to trace your soothing haunts again, 

To maiif: each giwce, that pleased my stripliiig prime. 

By absence hallowed, and endeared by time. 

LETDEN. 



Pbebl%88H1BE occupies a central place in the Low- 
lands of Scotland^ being bounded on the north by Mid- 
Lothian ; on the south, l)}r Dumfriesshire ; on the west, 
by the county of Lanark ; and on the east, by that of 
Selkirk. It is, therefore, an inland county. Owing 
to its situation, also, amidst what are not improperly 
termed the Southern Highlands, it is a decidedly pastoral 
district, though the vales which border its numerous 
streams are in general well ctiltirated. Owing to the 
mountainous character of the territory, out of 188,000 
acres, in which it consists, only 30,000 are arable. 
The county is not large, its extreme length being only 
twenty-eight miles, while the meaii breadth may be 
about fourteen. 

The Tweed, which takes its rise in the southern ex- 
tremity of this country, and intersects its ^^'hole extent, 
fives it the inferior and popular denomination of Tweed- 
ale. The shire is mentioned under this name for the 
first time in a charter by David L The idea which 
gave rise to this name is obvious ; for the dale d the 
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Tweed is the most fertile asd Important part of the 
comity, while the rest rises on both sides into lofty and 
barren hilla> that only serve as a sort of boundary to the 
lower region. Like all mountain streams> the Tweedy 
of which I now speak only so feur as Peeblesshire is 
concerned^ affords excellent fishing. At particular sea- 
sons of the year it is much reswted to on account of its 
trout-fishing. It also affords good salmon. That fi^ 
seeks its upp^r extremity about the end of autumn, and 
returns after having spawned. On account of the in- 
d'ease which thus takes place in the number of salmon^ 
the armorial bearings of Peebles consist in three fishes, 
one swimming upward and two downward, with the 
explanatory motto, *' Contra nando incrementum." The 
iimabitants of Peebles, whose immunities were once 
much greater than now^ still have a right to fish over a 
certain part €tt the river, and this pririlege is altogether 
of importance sufficient to justify the honourable place 
of the three salmon in the town arms. Tweed is fed 
bv innumerable mountain streamlets, bums, and waters, 
all of which are more or less distinguished by their 
value in the eyes of Tweeddale fishers. As this work 
may perhaps fall into the hands of some who resort to 
these streams for the pleasure of fly-fishing, we may be 
permitted to bint that it is to these little brooks rather 
than to the main river a stranger ought to direct his 
attention. The Tweed itself has been of late years so 
well combed of its treasures by ^' gentlemen ^m 
Edinburgh," and from other parts of the world, that 
fisl^ing in it has become quite a vague unproductive 
affair except to the skilly natives alone. On tl^e con« 
trary, the little tributary streams are comparatively 
unransacked. The Terth, the Lyne, the Manor, the 
Eddleslone, the Leithen, and the Quair yet afford capi« 
tal fishing. And there are even minuter burns^ such 
as the Hatf stone, &c. which will be found little less pro^ 
ductive. A stranger would be surprised at the living 
wealth which the smallest streams in Tweeddale can 
produce. If he be at the pains to traverse the moun- 
tainous regions of the county, he will find every occa* 
Peeblesshire, 
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sional hollow occupied by an insignificant looking riJI, 
that goes '' branking down the fell/' with a merry and 
innocent sound, sometimes going darkly and quietly 
under the purple heather^ and at other times coming 
out bright and noisy into the sunshine, like a beantiftu 
living creature playing at bo-peep. Here let him un^ 
wind his pirn, and prepare his basket. Every here and 
there he will find a small pool at the bottom of a de- 
scent, like a landing-place in a stair. In each of these 
Jiais, throughout the whole land of the stream, even un- 
til he reach the ground-story in the valley below, there 
is to be found one respectable indweller, the monarch 
ctf the tide, the head of the house, with a family of 
smaller fry around him, which he devours day after 
day at his leisure after the manner of the one-eyed 
ffiant in Sinbad the sailor. Keep a little way back 
from the brink, and gently drop a fly over the said pool. 
It is necessary to use such a precaution, for the rogue 
will remember having been nearly hooked last year in 
the days of his mennen-hood, ana may therefore look 
before he leaps, in a little while, he has swallowed the 
delusive bait, and in three revolutions of a pirn, the 
unconscionable guttler lies sprawling on the heather. 
Repeat this practice all the way down, and there 
cannot be the least doubt that, before you reach the 
confluence of your stream with the neighbouring water, 
yon have been the occasion of as many widowhoods as 
the battle of Flodden. 

The hills of Tweeddale are not at all like those of 
the north and west Highlands. None of them are pre- 
cipitous or rocky ; nor do they rise into peaked or even 
into conical summits. Their outlines are in general 
soft, and their ascents gentle. When a range of them 
is seen from a commanding eminence, it suggests the 
idea of the unbroken waves of the Biscay during the 
undulations of a subsiding storm. The chief mountains 
are Cordon, Scraf}e, DoUarlatv, HeWs Cleuch, and 
Dufidreick. From the top of Scrape, the desolation of 
which is proverbial in Tweeddale, a view is obtained of 
the Lothians, the Merse, and the borders of England. 

Tweeddale. 
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Ob the U^ of Hell's Cleuch, which lies in the western 
.part of the ooaaty> is a cairn of stones^ called the P^. 
keislane, marking the boundary of three parishes^ name- 
ly, Stobo, Broughton> and Kilbucho ; and from this 
cairn there is a view of the country beyond the Forth, 
and a chain of mountains from the east part of Fife as 
fieur as Dunbarton. South of the Forth, the view ex- 
tends as far east as North Berwick^ likewise to the 
Eildon Hills near Melrose, and the Cheviots in Nor- 
thumberland. A view of similar extent may be obtain- 
ed from the top of Dundreich or Druid s Hill, situated 
in the parish of Eddlestone, a more central part of the 
county. The height of both Hell's Clench and Dun« 
dreich is upwards of two thousand feet. Hartfell and 
firoadlaw, two of the loftiest summits on the extreme 
border of the county, are 2,800 feet above the level 
of the sea. In the parish of Tweedsmuir, where the 
Tweed has its sources, a number of hills are very beau- 
tiful, being covered with grass to the very tops. The 
whole afford excellent pasture for both sheep and black 
cattle. 

In its course from the heights of Tweedsmuir, the 
chief river takes a northerly direction, and presents, for 
many miles, beautiful but very narrow arable banln. 
Here its innumerable windings, with the projections 
and retrocessions of the bases of the hills, some of which 
are skirted with wood, present a delightful variety of < 
rural scenes. Towards the north and east, the features 
of the countrv are here and there softened ; the hills 
subside ; broaaer valleys intervene ; the Tweed assumes 
new majesty as it flows along ; and cultivation displays 
greater efficacy. About the centre of the countv, there 
occurs an extensive plain, rising up gradually from 
the banks of the river towards the hills on both sides ; 
and in the middle of this beautiful district, upon two 
eminences, skirting the north bank of the river, is 
situated the town of Peebles. 

Pjbbblbs, the capital of the county, and the seat of 
a Presbytery, is a royal burgh of great antiquity, con- 
taining upwards of two thousand inhabitants, and situ- 
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ated about twenty-two miles directly south of Edin- 
burgh. The town consists in three or four streets^ be- 
sides a few little lanes, and a suburb on the south bank 
of the Tweed of recent erection. The main street is 
sjmcious^ and well built of a fine blue whin> stone ; and 
many good houses are interspersed throughout the 
meaner parts of the town. The appearance of the whole 
from any point around> is highly pleasing^ while the 
beauty of Uie surrounding scenery conspires to render 
it the admiration of tourists. It is divided into two 
districts, the old and the new town. The old town is 
a single street, mostly consisting of cottages of one 
story, and unpaved. The otbier is a more extensive and 
populous as well as elegant district. The £ddlestone 
Water, here called by the strange name of Cuddies Pule, 
divides the two. The old town lies to the west of the 
new. It was once larger than now, and formed the 
whole burgh ; but, having been found unsusceptible of 
defence, and perpetually exposed to the inroads of the 
English, the inhabitants resolved, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, to remove its site to a more emi* 
nent and defensible piece of ground on the other side 
of the Eddlestone Water. The new town Was sur« 
rounded by a wall, few vestiges of which now remain, 
though its limits do not appear to have been ever much 
transgressed. The High Street of Peebles is termin- 
ated to the west by a modern church, which occupies 
the site of an ancient castle, no vestige of which has 
existed within the memory of man. On both sides of 
the street the around descends, and is occupied by the 
gardens of the inhabitants. The bottom of the gardens 
on the north side is bounded by Cuddle's Pool, on the 
south by a common called the Green, which, like that 
of Glasgow, extends along the bank of the river. At 
the west end of the town, Tweed Bridge, a structure 
of great antiquity, consisting of fiv'e arches, and upon 
which the magistrates of Peebles have the right of le- 
vying a custom, connects the town with a large suburb 
on the opposite bank, and with the southern district of 
the county. 
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Peebles is a town rery sllshtlr distinguished by com- 
merce or manufactare. Woollen, linen, and cotton 
weaving ; a brewery ; the cultivation of the burgh 
lands ; fishing ; the various mills ; retail merchandise ; 
and servile rustic labours; afford to the inhabitants 
their principal means of subsistence. The town, though 
neat and agreeable, has thus a decidedly dull aspect. 
It has a weekly market, and seven annual fairs. 

The chief charms of the town arise from its healthi* 
ness, and the celebrated excellence of its schools. 
Many genteel families are induced to reside in it upon 
these accounts, and a considerable number of boys are 
sent from various parts in Scotland, as well as from 
abroad, to the two boarding-schools kept by the re- 
spective teachers. The prosperity of the town has 
been of late years much improved bv the attention 
and encouragement of one of the neighbourinff pro* 
prietors. Sir John Hay, of Haystone and l^lUineld, 
Bart. 

In the eyes of the antiquary and the admirer of the 
native literature of his country, Peebles possesses oon« 
siderable charms. It is the well-known sc^ne of the 
ancient poem, entitled *' Peebles to the Play," in which 
the author, supposed to be no less a person than James I, 
represents a great annual festival of music, diversions^ 
and feasting. The festival, which was attended by all 
the inhabitants of the south of Scotland in their best 
apparel, took place '' at Beltain," or May. The Beiiain 
Jair of Peebles, which is still held regularly upon the 
first Wednesday of Mayi must be considered, though 
very inferior in every respect, as the descendant of the 
ancient " Play." Indeea, this is quite certified by the 
circumstance of the fair having been, till about the mid- 
die of the last century, distinguished by a horse-race, 
and other festivities approaching nearer to those of the 
** Plav," than the mere trvst into which the thing has 
now degenerated. The theory of James I having been 
the author of the poem, derives credit from the circum- 
stance of that monarch having granted to his confessor 
David Rat, an hospital styl^ St Leonard's, about a 
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mile and a half eastward of the town. Peebles is also 
well known to have been the occa^onal residence of the 
Scottish kings. Its situation on the direct road to the 
king's' forest of Ettrick^ and in the midst of a fine hunt- 
ins country, (part of which still gets the name of King's 
Meadows,*) caused it to become a royal residence at a 
very early period. The traditions of the town still pr^ 
serve the remembrance of this fact in very vivid terms. 

Within the remembrance of people still alive, some 
of the houses of Peebles bore the names of noblemen, 
attendants of the court, who had once inhabited them ; 
and there are some other places in the town^ which still 
bear very remarkable names. A strand which crosses 
the High Street about the middle;, is called the Dean's 
Glitter, on account, no doubt, of the minister of Peeblei^ 
who was always Arch-Dean of Glasgow, to which dio- 
cese the town belonged. A corner of the street near 
the cross is called the Cunyie Neuk, in allusion perhaps^ 
to a mint which might have once been established in 
its neighbourhood. An ancient and good-looking house 
in the Old Town, now occupied by a variety of poor 
families, is called the Virsin Inns, having probably 
been a nunnery. There also still exists a large and 
highly respectable house in the close neighbourhood of 
the Dean's Gutter, known to have belonged to the 
family of Queensberry, and in which the last Duke was 
bom. This edifice has a castellated appearance, one of 
its corners bearing a curious turret of the pepper-box 
order, and there being no entrance to the mansion ex* 
cepting by an arched passage leading into a court yard 
behind. This is believed to be the scene of a highly 
romantic incident^ which has been thus related by Sir 
Walter Scott. 

There is a tradition in Tweeddale^ that when Neid« 
path Castle, near Peebles^ was inhabited by the Earls 
of March, a mutual passion subsisted between a daugh- 
ter of that noble family, and a son of the laird of Tushie- 

* The property of Sir John Hay on the south bank of the 
Tweed about half a mile below Peeble*. 
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law, in Ettrick forest. As tlie alliance was thought un« 
suitable by her parents, the young man went abroad. 
During his absence, the young lady fell into a consump- 
tion : and at length, as the only means of saving her 
Ufe, hier father consented that her lover should be re- 
called. On the day when he was expected to pass 
through Peebles, on the road to Tushielaw, the young 
ladr^ though much exhausted, caused herself to l>e car* 
riea to the balcony of a house in Peebles^ belonging to 
the family, that she might see him as he rode past Her 
anxiety and eagerness gave such force to her organs, 
that she is said to have distinguished his horse's foot* 
steps at an incredible distance. But Tushielaw, un« 
prepared for the change in her appearance, and not ex- 
pecting to see her in that place, rode on without rec(^- 
nisine ner, or even slackening his pace. The lady was 
unable to support the shock, and, after a short struggle, 
died in the arms of her attendants. 

Peebles, from its British name signifying skeaUugs 
or dwelling-places, seems to have been a settlement 
during the earliest centuries of the Christian era. Be- 
fore the end of the thirteenth century, it must have 
bieen a place of sufficient importance to require a mu- 
nicipal government ; as " Guillame de la Chambre, 
bailyf of Peeblis," signed the bond of allegianoe to Ed- 
ward I at Berwick, in the year 1296. The town and 
county of Peebles formed one of those provinces assign- 
ed over to Edward III in 1 834, by the younger Baliol, 
in liquidation of L.2000 per annum, which the latter 
monarch bound himself, with such security, to pay to 
the former. There cannot be any doubt that the town 
suffered frequently and severely from the '' auld ene- 
mies of England," who usually, in their incursions 
across the Border, burnt all the towns that came in 
their way. Henry Darnley once spent a Christmas 
at Peebles, when, a storm preventing his departure 
from the town, he and his train exhausted their stock 
of provisions and were nearly starved. Birrel, in his 
diary, records that on the fourth. of July 1603, there 
was '^ ane grate fyre in Peblis town." The people have 
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» tradition that the town has been twice altogethet- 
burnt, and beliere a pit^hecj which foretella th«t it is 

a to be burnt down onoe more. Peebles was the first 
ting-place of Montrose after the defeat of Philip- 
hangh. The town, however, cannot be said to make any 
figure in history. The inhabitants seem to have b^ 
held the course of political events with a degree of apa- 
thetic indifference, hostile to the fame of history. Smk, 
ft»r instance, was their laudable coolness upon even that 
exoitii^^ subject the Covenant, that, out of all the Leiw- 
hinders assembled at Bothwell^bri^ge, only twelve men 
were from Tweeddale. 

At the end of the fifteenth centurjr, there were no 
fewer than eleven places of worship in Peebles. The 
number is now diminished to three. Out of the whole 
eleven ancient fabrics, the remains of only two now re- 
main visible. The most ancient was that of Si Marw^ 
which still exists as a ruin in the centre of the ohuroh- 
yard at the west end of the Old Town. This edifice 
was built in the eleventh century, out of the materiala^ 
it is suppoeedi of a more ancient fabric which occnmed 
the same site. To the chaplains of St Mary in Peebles, 
King David granted the com and wanlk mills of Inner- 
leithen, with the adjacent lands. It has been disused 
as a place of worship since the Reformation, though not 
altogether for other purposes, as Oliver Cromwell ap- 
nromiated it to his service as a stable for his dragoons, 
aunng the siege of Neidpath Castle. Of the whele 
edifice only the steeple, a very strong piece of mason- 
work, with an internal stair, now remams. The church- 
yard is extensive and enckised by a goodly stone wall. 
The second church in point of antiquity waa the still 
more dignified one called the Cro9s Church, situated en 
the north side of the town. This was founded in t]» 
thirteenth century, by Alexander the III, upon a very 
curious account. The remains of a human body that 
had been cut in pieces and enclosed in a shrine of stene, 
with a cross lying near it, bearing the name of St Ni- 
colaus, having then been found on the spot, and beins 
suj^NMed to TO the remains of that saint, who suffered 
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mwtyrdom in the third century^ the bishop erf Glaumr« 
eodwaaticfd taperiw ef Peebles, reqaested the king to 
build a church over the pboe, for the preservation 
of the relics and the ootmnemoratioa of the circttm* 
•tanoe. Alexander complied by erecting a conventual 
chuieh, with cloisters for seventy Red Friars ; and the 
edifice was dedicated to God and the Holy Cross/ and 
designated the Croes Church of Peebles. In the front 
or south wall of the choroh, a small arch was Imiit over 
the shrine in which the relics of St Nicolas were depo^ 
nlied ; as that the religious, whether within or without 
tt e^chn rch, might pay their devotions to it* At the 
B^nmatioa, the church was converted into a pesby- 
terian phuse of worship, which it continued to be tul 
17d4, when the present edifice at the western ei^tremi- 
ty ef the Hi^ Street snoeeeded it in that office. Part 
ef the doistera, which assumed the form of a square 
behind the church, were used as the public school of 
Peebles till the beginning of the last century. At the 
present moment, not the slightest vestige of these 
buildings remains; while the rich territory in the 
oekhbonrhood, which formerly belonged to the Friars 
end 18 still known by the name of the Kirklands, owns 
for proprietors the honest burgesses of Peebles. Since 
its desertion as a place of worahip in 1784, the Cross 
Church has undei^one prodigious dilapidations, so that 
little more than the square tower at ttie west end, and 
one or two fragments of wall, now exists above the 
ground. This has been entirely owing to the indiffer- 
ence which prevailed till lately among all provincial 
persons in authority, reguding objects of antiquity. 
For a long course of years, it was the custom of the 
common people and the serving damsels of the town to 
resort to the '' Auld Kirk," for free-stone, wherewithal 
to sand their floors and burnish their pewter and brazen 
culinary utensils. The rybats and architraves of the 
edifice, the only parts consisting of sandstone, thus 

• In Peebles to the Play, one of the persons swears «* by the 
Holy Rude of Peebles." 
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suffered inoBt severely ; so that at length, after having 
heen^free to all coVners for thirty years^ almost the whole 
body of the Cro^s Church tumbled one day to the 
ground. We must, however, do the magistrates the 
justice to say that, immediateiv thereupon, they issued 
what old Birrel would have called " ane strict proclam« 
ation" forbidding in the strongest possible terms any 
further dilapidations ! A third old church of Peebles 
stood till forty years ago with its steeple in the centre 
of the High Street, about a hundred yards in advance 
of the modem fabric. It used to be popularly deno- 
minated the Chapelj but was only used as a place of 
worship during bad weaUier, when the people found it 
inconvenient to attend the Cross Church. 

Peebles is governed by a provost, two bailies, and 
seventeen counsellors. As a royal burgh, it unites with 
Linlithgow, Lanark, and Selkirk, in sending a member 
to filament. 

Peeblesshire contains no towns besides that which 
forms its capital. Some of its villages are worthy of 
notice. Linton, a buigh of regality in the northern 
part of the county, situated upon the water of Lyne 
from which it takes its name, and about sixteen miles 
from Edinburgh, is inhabited chiefly by weavers, shoe- 
makers, and other mechanics, who work only for the 
people in the neighbourhood. It has annual markets, 
which begin on the second Wednesday of June old 
style, and continue for four successive Wednesdays fol- 
lowing. At these there are always great quantities of 
sheef) for sale. The posperity, former or present, of 
this institution is indicated by a proverbial phrase of 
the county; it being customary for the people of 
Tweeddale to compare any great throng or crowd, 
without or within doors, to " Linton Mercat." £d- 
DLB6TONB, on the road from Edinburgh to Peebles, and 
four miles north of the latter, is a neat village, situated 
on the banks of the water of the same name. It has a 
£iir for black cattle and the hiring of servants, held 
annually on the 25th of September, and which, in the 
better days of fiedrs, enjoyed an immense celebrity. 
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Ski&liWo'Is an irregular village, situated on the west- 
em frontier of the oonnty, with four annual fairs. 
Brouohton, on the road^m Edinburgh to Moffat, is a 
thriving village, remarked by strangers for its neatness, 
having been rebuilt in the English fashion, by the late 
James Dickson of Kilbucho, Esq. IntbriiBIThjcn is 
situated about six miles below Peebles, in an uncom- 
monly fine situation, at the confluence of Leithen Wa« 
ter with the Tweed. The village oecupies the bottom 
of a seauestered dell, with mountains rising on all sides, 
some of them wooded to the top, and having the majestic 
Tweed rolling in frwit. Here is a mineral spring, 
which has of late years been resorted to by vast numbers 
of invalids, as well as others who only desire the pleasure 
of a few weeks of summer rustication. The place has 
therefore undergone a recent change from a ^sequestered 
and unknown village, distinffuished only by a woollen 
manufacture, into a fashionable watering-place. Various 
new houses have been lately built for the accommoda- 
tion of families, as well as individuals visiting the well ; 
and rapid approaches are making to a conventional 
system of comfort that must soon render it one of the 
most agreeable summer residences in the south of Scot- 
land. A grand ball-room has been recently built, a 
circulating-library established, and a neat structure 
erected over the well, which, besides the ordinary pump- 
room, contains apartments to be uted as lounging-places 
by the visiters. The great cause of the prosperity of 
Inverleithen seems to be, that it is the nearest place to 
Edinburgh, where scenery may be found of a completely 
pastoral and sequestered description, or where refuge 
may be found from the dUagremens which always attend 
the capital in the autumn months. It is little more 
than twenty miles from Edinburgh. The well, which 
forms the main attraction, is impregnated with salt and 
sulphur, and is used in cutaneous and scorbutic disor- 
ders. Near Inverleithen are pointed out the remains 
of a British Fort, and ruins of towers may be traced at 
the mouth of every defile through the mountains. The 
Peeblesshire, 
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ckurdi fbnnerly belonged to the moalu of Melrete and 
Kelso ; bat the poriBh now forms part of the presbytery 
of Peebles. 

Of the numerous seats and rillas scattered over the 
surface of Peeblesshire, I shall only be aMe to notice 
a ftew. Bams (Burnet) is a fine old Scottish manor- 
house upon the Manor water^ two miles west from. 
Peebles. Cmrmnuir (Lawson) is situated in the parish 
of Kirkurd^ on the western confines of the county* 
Cardrwta, the seat of the old family of Williamson, 
and the antiquity of which is prored by the mention 
made of it in " Peblis to the rlay/' stands about four 
miles from the county-town, on the south bank of the 
Tweed. Cattk-Craig, in Kirkurd parish, is the mo« 
dem mansion of Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael, Bart. 
Cringleite^ a fine seat partly ancient and partly new, 
which gives a title to its proprietor as a Lord of See* 
sion, stands amongst some trees about two miles north 
of Peebles. Damhall, an ancient seat of the fiaunily of 
Elibank, is four miles from Peebles in the same direc* 
tion. Kaifyie, mentioned in the poem above mentioned, 
and where there is now a handsome modem maxision» 
the seat of Robert Nutter Campbell, Eso. lies about 
two miles from Peebles, on the opposite bank of the 
Tweed. King's Meadows, the beautiftd seat of Sir 
John Hay, stands on the opposite bank of the Tweed 
fnm Peebles. La Mancna, Lord Dundonald, is in 
Newlands parish, west from Peebles. MagbiehiU, 
Montgomery, Bart, on the Lyne, is near the above. New 
Possoy Nasmyth, Bart, is seven miles south from Pee* 
bles. The Pim^ Horseburgh, is in Inverleithen parish. 
Pmimortt the beautiful seat of Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 
lies close by the road between Edinlmrgh and Peebles, 
about five miles from the latter. Eomanno, Kennedy, 
lies on the Lyne. Skirling is Uie property of Sir Tho» 
mas Gibson Carmichael. Stobo Casile, the handsome 
modem mansion of Sir James Montgomery, Bart, is 
about seven miles from Peebles in a south-westerly 
direction. Tf'oquair, Earl of Traquair, is seven miles 
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froQi Peebles on the Tweed. The Wkeim, Montgo* 
raeiyv stands upon the Lyne> deren tniSes from the 
town. 

Peeblesshire eonttfina few natnral curiosities^ and 
Iftboors under a deficieney of valuable nineralsj such 
as coal^ marlj &c. thoush small seams of lime, whita 
and red free-stone^ fulWs earthy s]ate> and even of 
both coal and marl^ are to be found in some of the 
sequestered districts. The ooonty is by no meant 
deficient in remains ef antiquity. These c&ieiy consisl 
of encampments and Ibrtressea of difl^rent demea of 
strength. Of the former, there are two ; one, a Roman 
Castra Stativa at Lyne^ containing an area of about six 
acres, now ploughed, and where many coins and other 
things have been fbund. The other is a British Fort 
on a rising ground immediately adjoining to the villsge 
of Ittverieithen. 

The vale of the Tweed has not been in past times 
more distinguisfaed by the smiles of Flora, or the 
breathSngs Sf poetry and love, than by the akrms in- 
cident to a territory exposed to all the' perils <^ preda* 
tory and national warfare. During that unhappy era, 
atili remembered in the country by the descriptive ap- 
pellation of <' the ridins times'/' Peeblesshire took its 
share in the system of mutual rapine and bloodshed 
which prevailed between two states that ought naturally 
to have been allied, as th^ now happily are, in the 
bonds of domestic as well as politieal union. In de- 
fence against the depredations of their enemies, strong 
castles were bnilt along the banks of the Tweed, partly 
at the expense of governm^it and partly that of Uie 
landhtrfders of the country. These were built of stone 
and lime, in the shape of square towers, with a* few 
exterior defences. They usually consisted <^ three 
stories ; the lower one mi the ground floor vaulted, into 
which the horses and cows were brought in times of 
danger ; the great hall in which the family lived ; and 
the highest, in which were the bed-rooms designed for 
public as well as for private safety. They were by 
general consent built alternately on both sides of the 
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river^ and in a continued view of each otbec A &re 
kindled on the top of these towers was the known dgnal 
of an incursion of the enemy. The smoke gave the 
signal by day, the flame hy night ; and over a tract of 
country seventy miles long, from Berwick to the Beild^ 
and fifty miles hroad, intelligence was in this manner 
conveyed with a dispatch which has only been equalled 
by the modern invention of the telegraph. As these 
buildings are not only antiquities, but evidences of the 
ancient state of the country, it will not be improper to 
mentioa those along the Tweed for ten miles below 
Peebles and as many above it. Thus Elibank Tower 
looks to one at HoUowlee ; this to one at Sorogbank ; 
this to one at Caberstaae ; this to one at Bold ; this to 
one at Purves's Hill; this to those at Inverleithen, 
Traquair and Griestane ; this last to one at Ormiston ; 
this to one at Cardrona ; this to one at Nether Hera- 
burgh ; this to Horsburgh Castle ; this to those at Hay- 
stoun, Castlehill of Peebles, and Neidpath ; this last to 
one at Caverhill ; this to one at Bams, and to another 
at Lyne ; this to those at Easter Happiew, Easter Da- 
wick, Hill-house, and Wester Dawick, now New 
Posso ; this last to one at the Dreva ; and this to one 
at Thanes or Tinnis Castle, near Drumelaier. 

Of these fortresses, the castle of Neidpath, about a 
mile west from the town of Peebles, and in the line of 
the principal street, is the strongest and in the best 
preservation. This castle stands on a rock projecting 
over the north bank of the Tweed, which nere runs 
through a deep narrow glen once well wooded on both 
sides. Towards the land on the north side, Neidpath 
Castle commanded an important pass. By whom or at 
what period it was built is unknown. Its walls are 
eleven feet in thickness, and cemented with lime almost 
as hard as the stony whin-stone of which they are 
built. It was anciently the property and chief resi- 
dence of the powerful family of tne Frasers, first pro- 
prietors of Oliver Castle, and afterwards of a great 
part of the lands from that to Peebles, and sheriffs of 
the county ; and from whom sprung the families of 
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Lemt and Sftlton in the north. The last of that fiunily 
in the male line was the hrave Sir Simon Fraser, who, 
in 1903, BloQg with Sir John Cumming, with onl^ 
10,000 men, repnlsed and defeated 30,000 English in 
three hattles might, tlirooghont the course of one day, 
on Roslin Moor. Sir Simon left two daughters, co- 
iieiresses to his great estate ; one of whom was married 
to the ancestor of the Mtfqnis of Tweeddale, and the 
ether to the anoestcnr of the Earl of Wicton ; which 
families therefore qnartered tiie arms of the Erasers 
^tb their own. xhoogh it is a good many centuries 
sinoe the Erasers thus ceased to possess Neidpath in 
the male line, a deer's head, the crest of that family, 
was latelj visible orer the arehway which gives en« 
innee to the ooint-yard of the oastle ; and the same 
was carved upon the cross of Peebles, a curious pillar 
springing from an octagon of mason-work, about the 
centre <n the town, but which, for reasons inexplicable, 
was removed about fifteen years ago, from the street 
which it adorned, in the course of one of those calen- 
tures of improvement with which the magistrates of 
country towns are sometimes visited. 

Neidpath Castie, an object truly worthy the atten- 
tion of strangers, consists in a single massive tower, 
with a suite of out-houses, having a square court-yard 
on the north-east side, while in all other directions it 
overhangs the precipitoas bank of the river. It was 
formerly approached by an avenue of trees, all of whidi 
are now gone. On one side of this avenue was an or- 
diard, while on the other, a garden, laid out in a sac- 
cession of terraces, descended to the brink of the 
Tweed. Not having been inhabited by any person of 
censequenoe, or repaired, for thirty years^ it .is now 
falling fast to decay; all the offices are roofless, the 
gardes are redoced to the condition of parks, the 
court- yard is dilapidated, and at least one side of the 
castle itself is in a state of absolute ruin. 

Though history has not recorded the foundation of 
this interesting old strength, tradition, as usual, is by 
no means silent upon the subject. It is said and be- 
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liered in Peeblee, that Meidpath Castle and Tw«ed 
Bridge were respectiTely built, an inconoeivahle while 
ago, bj two sistera. It will be obaenred that these 
inay have been co-heireasea of Sir Simon Fraaer. But 
the sappotitioa is soan^^hat invalidated hj aniother re- 
port, wnieh bears that the chuneh was, like so aaaay 
other public works in Scotland, construeied by the 
Picts. I shall not attempt to reconcile the two o6nfliol* 
ing theories, but merely content myself with mention* 
ing another curioas traditionary trait respecting the 
Tery ancient biidfle of Peebles. When this MMric^ say 
the country people, was constmcted, the wages of a 
labouring-man were just a plack, or the third part of a 
penny, per day. This appears an exoeedingly paltry 
pittance in the eyes of a modem ; but it was, in reality, 
as good a wage as any now procured by working people. 
The piaek which the architects of Peebles Bridge re- 
ceived, was sufficient to purchase a peck of oatmeal ; 
now, it is a generally understood fact, that the value of 
that quantity of food is to this day the ordinary criterion 
of the wages of a day-labourer. 

Neidpath Castle continued in the possession of the 
family of the Hays of Yester fbr several centuries; and 
after its proprietors had been raised to the peera^ of 
Tweeddaie, John, the second earl, garrisoned it in 
1650 fbr the service of Charles 1 1. It is remarkable fbr 
having held out longer against Cromwell than any place 
south of the Forth. The poetical Lwd Yester must 
have been inspired by his residence here, in the com* 
position of his beautiful old Scottish song " Tweedslde." 
The exile which he there apprehended from the bandts 
of the Tweed, on account ot the cruelty of his mistress, 
befel' his family through the impoverishment bren^t 
upon them by uieir adherence to the caase of distresrad 
royalty ; and they were obliged, before the end of die 
reign of Charles II, to part with their barony of Neid* 
path. It was purchased by William, first Dnke of 
Queensberry, for his second son, the first Earl of March; 
in the possession of whose family it continued, till the 
late Duke of Queensberry, (who, on his accession to the 
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dukedom in 177S, had united the eetetee and titlei of 
Mafch and Qneenaberry,) dying in 1810, left it )o tho 
Earl of Wemyes, ita present proprietor. 

The Yiew of Neidpatb Caatle to be obtained from a 
spot near the toU-biff on the west^ with PeeUea, its 
bridge, and the eourae of the river in the badc-gronnd, 
is oonaidered very fine, and has been frequently brought 
under the pencil. 

Drumelaier Castle, the extreme-westem individttal 
of the Tweeddale chain oi fwtressea, is worthy of par* 
tieelar notice. Situated upon the bojuks of the Tweed, 
it was formerly the seat of the Tweedies. This once 
powerful family had, in former times, great possesaiona 
m the south of Scotland, but is now reduced, I be* 
lieve, to a single laird or small proprietor. The story 
of ita origin is yet tdd in the country. The bold haasm 
who poBMflsed Drumelaier Castle in the twelfth century, 
having gone i^crusading to the Holy Land, his youns 
spouse was left at home, in charge of the house and 
eafeate. Coming back ** after long years," he was sur- 
prised to find— not " a man where nae man should be," 
—but a stout little brat, who saluted his dame by the 
startling term moUier, and was, in all conscience, equal* 
ly out of place with " the man " of the exquisitely hu* 
moroua old Scottish song. On inquiring 

How csm tills UOm hsrs, kimaior. 
How csm this to be? 

he was given to understand, that as she had, one even* 
ing soon after his departure, walked alone upon the 
bimks of the Tweed, a stranee wight, whom the daasi* 
cal iiEUicy of a later age would have renresented as the 
genius of the river, suddenly rushed nom the stream 
and compelled her to sutaiit to his onbraces. The result 
had been the birth of this little stranger, who, for want 
of a better name, had got the familiar one of Twudk, 
from an idea that he had a sort of claim of paternity 
upon the river. How the baron relished this infonna* 
tion, or what he did in consequence, either is not 
PeMesskire. 
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recorded, or has escaped Ihe memory of my informality 
But this much is certain, that little Tweedie afterwards 
succeeded so well in life as to become the founder of a- 

Eowerful atfd opulent family. Drumelsier Castle went, 
J marriage, to a cadet of the Havs of Yester> whose 
descendant still possesses it. In tne neiahbourhood of. 
the castle^ upon a point of a steep oonicu rockj stands 
the ruin oif a smaller fortress called the Thanes -or Tia- 
nis Castle^ formerly used as a sort of redoubt or citadel 
by the garrison of Dramelzier, and still also the property 
of the Hays. 

Horsburgh Castle,— situated upon a rising ground 
about two miles below Peebles, and passed by the ro^d 
between that town and Innerleithen, Selkirk,. Kelso, 
&c. — was the fortress which immediately corresponded 
with that of the Castle^hill of Peebles. The tower, now 
a ruin, was formerly the seat of the family of Horsburgh 
of that ilk, still a considerable proprietor in the county, 
thouffh now resident at the Pirn. Of the origin of this 
iamily, which was respectable enough in the sixteenth 
century to intermarry with the Hays of Yester, — when 
the name was spelt Horsburche, — ^the following tradi- 
tionary account has neyer been given in print. During 
the time that Peebles was a hunting-residence to the 
kings of Scotland, the king and his nobles were one day 
engaged in the sport of hawking along the banks of the 
Tweed. The hawk happening to fly across the river 
in pursuit of his prey, and the river being in flood, the 
royal partv were put out, and had the additional morti* 
fication of'^being unable to recal their bird, which was 
a favourite of the kins. They were relieved, however, 
from their dilemma by an unexpected circumstancew 
The ancestor of the Horsburghs, uien bearing a differ- 
ent (if any) name, was engaged on the opposite side of 
the river in ploughing the lands which afterwards be* 
came the estate of his family. Acquainted with the 
stream whose banks he cultivated, he loosed his plough, 
and, with one of his horses, came across, and restored . 
the hawk and his prey to the royal hunter; for which 
meritorious service, the king, in a transport of gratitude, 
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iiMtantly endowed him with all the lands that eouid b6 
seen from hit plough north of the Tweed. The tnuli- 
tion adds, that, as he was crossine the river, either the 
king, or one of his attendants, cried out, " Horse bruik 
weel !" as much as to say, '' May the good stead bear 
well mp against the current 1"— -and thence the lands 
and their owner were called Uorsbruik, which in the 
course of time has been sofiened to Horsburgh and pnH 
nounced Hcrtbra. 

Traquair House is the only other fuitness which I 
can distinguish by a particular notice. It is situated^ 
like the rest, on the banks of the Tweed, and consists 
in a tower of very remote antiquity^ to which the great 
additions which caused the house to assume its pre- 
sent un-fbrtress-like aspect, were made in the r&an of 
Charles I by John Earl of Traquair, Lord High Trea* 
surer of Scotland under that monarch. The house 
continues to be the seat of the Earls of Traouair, so 
remarkable in this protestant country for their conti« 
nued attachment to the Roman Catholic fiaith. Upon 
an eminence at a little distance, is <' the Bush aboon 
Traquair," consisting of a few meagre birch trees, the 
remains probably of a considerable thicket, once the 
seat of pastoral love, and which, as such, has been con* 
secrated in the strains of one of our best national me-* 
lodies. 

In the upper part of the country many remains of 
antiquity are still to be seen. The church of Tweeds^ 
muir stands upon a mount, which is generally supposed 
to be an ancient tumulus, and is vulgarly called a 
Roman wwk. Vestiges of the ancient castle of Oliver, 
Fruid, and Hawkshaw, are extant near a farm called 
Nether Minzeon. On the banks of the Fruid is the 
grave of Marion Chisholm, who is said to have come 
hither from Edinburgh, while the plague was raging 
there, and to have communicated the pestilential i^ee- 
tion to the inhabitants of the three different ^arms of 
Nether Mension, Glencotha, and Fruid, by means of a 
bundle of clothes which she brought with her ; in con- 
sequence of which a number of persons died, and were 
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buried in the rains of their hmisss, which their neigh-* 
bours pulled down upon their deed bodies. 

In the parish of Olenholm are the remains c^ six an- 
cient towers which wero built for defence a^punst the 
incursions of the borderers. There is a plain by the 
side of Tweed, on which there are several mounts, ap- 
parently artificial. The proprietor had the curiosity 
many years ago to cause one of them to be dog up, 
and there found the skeleton of a man with braoiolets 
on lus arms ; the body was enclosed in a atone building, 
and nigh him was an am. 

Upon a spot in the parish of Drnmdteier, near the 
eonflnence ii the Powsail with the Tweed* there is a 
little tumulns, said to be the grare of Merlin, the ce- 
lebrated Caledonian seer. Whatever may be thought 
of such an averment, it cannot be disputed that the 
tradition has at least probability. Connected with i^ 
is a rhyme. 

When Twsad and Powisil meet at Merlin's grave, 
Scotland and £ngland that day ae king shall have. 

This old prophecy is said to have been fulfilled on the 
day of King James's coronation as monarch of Great 
Britain, when there was such a flood in both the Tweed 
and Powsail that their waters did actually meet at Mer- 
lin's grave ; a juncture which never took place either 
l)efore or since. 

In the parish of Broughton are the remains of ten 
old fortresses or towers, which appear to have been 
houses of ffreat strength. In the under story they had 
a wooden door of uncommon thickness, full of iron spikes 
with broad heads, and a strong iron gate that opened on 
the inside. One of these doors and gates was preserved 
in the parish for a long time, as a piece of antiquity, and 
bad been seen by several people alive thirty years ago. 
In one of the castles Macbeth is said to have lived, and 
it is called Macbeth's Castle to this day. 

In Megget, a district of the parish of Lyne, once a 
distinct parish, are the remains of two old towers, which 
appear to have been built partly for defence, partly for 
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acoonunodatiiig the kings of Scotland^ when on tfieir 
hunting-partiefl in '* the Forest." The traces of three 
or four roads> in different directions across the hills, are 
still visible. At what period, or with what design they 
were formed, is uncertain, though it is probable that, 
when the conntry was covered with wood, they were 
cut out for the king and his suite when they went a- 
hnnting. 

The parish of Manor, which stretches to the south- 
west of the town of Peebles, contains several curiosities 
of an antique description ; in particular, the remains of 
a Roman camp, where a Roman urn and some old coins 
were dug up a few years ago ; a tower raised upon an 
eminence, and which appears to have served as the 
watch tower of the district ; and a huge upright stone, 
built into the wall by a way side, marked by strange 
holes^ and apparently an aboriginsl monument. 

In the parish of Newlands, at the confluenoe of the 
Forth ana the Tweedy stand the stately ruins of Dro- 
chib Castle, which was built by the Kegent Morton, 
and left unfinished at his decapitation. 

The Crook Inn may occasionally appear to travellers 
the most important object in the county of Peeblesshire ; 
and it cannot, therefore, be passed over in silence. It is 
a lonely house, in the soutibern and mountainous dis- 
trict ot the county^ serving as a stage upon the road 
from Edinburgh to Purofries. Its situation upon the 
west bank of the Tweed, and the circumstance of a 
farm house called Hearthstane being placed directly op- 
posite to it on the east, have given occasion to a very 
curious and popular puzzle. '' The Tweed/' say the 
inhabitants €tf Tweedidale to 8tranfi;ers> "h one of the 
most remarkable rivers in the world, for at one part of 
its course it runs through between the Crook and the 
Hearthstane/' We need not explain to our Scottish 
readers, that the crook is the name of an iron hook, 
from which culinary utensils are suroended over the 
fire in the kitchens of farm-houses in Scotland. 

BND OF " THB VALB OF TWBBD." 
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How lovely, Nith^ thy fruitful vales. 
Where Bpreafding hawthorns gaily bloom ; 

How sweetly wind thy sloping dales. 
Where lambkins wanton through the broom ! 

BURMS. 



DuHFRiB8SHiBB> one of the inost important of the 
southern counties, adjoins to Roxbarghshire on the 
west, and completes the Border-line. It is a county of 
great extent, being in length sixty, and in breadth 
thirty miles. Its length is intersected latitudinally by 
three rivers of note, the Esk, the Annan, and the Nith, 
which, descending from the mountains at the head of 
the county, fall into the Solway Frith, and form three 
distinct vales, respectively termed Eskdale, Annandale, 
and Nithisdale. Eskdale adjoins to Roxburghshire ; 
Annandale is the central strath ; and Nithisdale the 
most westerly. The county is not particularly distin- 
guished for its natural features, though the bonks of 
the rivers usually afford fine scenes. Dumfriesshire, 
like the rest of Scotland, was once covered with natural 
wood, though now chiefly bare ; and it is told by tradi- 
tion, that the laird of Corehead, a place prettv far up 
Annandale, used to boast he could let a hounSi slip at 
his own door, which would not get out of the wood 
upon his own property, till it reached the sands of Sol- 
way. 

The Vale of the Esk is remarkable, over most others 
in the south of Scotland, for the exquisite loveliness of 
its scenery ; and it is generally allowed by travellers, 
that there is nowhere a more delightful ride than that 
between its chief town Langholm and the village of 
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Longtown in England. The situation of Langholm it- 
self is highly WutifoL Embosomed in woods^ sur- 
rounded by hills, intersected by streams, its scenery is 
of that quiet unobtrusive character, which soothes ra« 
ther than overpowere, and which yields in the long run 
more permanent pleasure, perhaps, than the gigantic 
and frowning heights, stormy firths, and troubl^ lakes, 
that form the chief attraction of the Western Highlands. ^ 
Here the Ewes and Wauchope, after sojourning ^'through ' 
moors and mosses many," end their pilgrimages as sepa^ 
rate streams ; and it is this meeting of waters in the 
midst of spires, villas, and gardens, that lends so pecu« 
liar a charm to the scenery of Langholm. After en« 
flToesing the two moorland streams just mentioned, the 
SA careers away with increased bounds and greater 
speed ; and on a fine summer morning, when the birds 
are singing, the trouts leaping, the trees in leaf, and 
the flowers in bloom, notnin^ — nothing can be finer 
than a walk by this part of its course-— fit avenue to 
the luxuriances of merry England 1 

Eskdale derives a more than common charm from 
the memorv of Johnnie Armstrong, whose name is atf* 
sodated with many of its localities. His tower of Gil- 
ttockie still stands,— 'though converted into a cow-house, 
^a few miles below Langholm, on the left bank of the 
Esk. It was on " Langholm Holm," that, when going 
to meet the king, he and his " gallant companie " of 
thirty-six men ''ran their horse and brak their spears;" 
when, to pursue the picturesque language of the oallad. 

The ladies lookit frae their loft windowi, 
Saying, God tend our men well bade a^n. 

Johnnie terminated his mortal career at Carlenrig, a 
place not hx distant from Moss-Paul, on the road be- 
tween Langholm and Hawick. He had come to meet 
James V, in one of that monarch's thief-destroying tours 
throjigh the south, attended by a numerous band of fok 
loweir V arrayed in all the pomp of border chivalry. The 
Dun^kiesskire. 
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Stem BOTereign, instead of receiving his homaffe^ turned 
to a courtier^ and exclaimed^ '^ What wants Uiis knave 
that a king should have V and he ordered the unflurtu- 
nate reiver to immediate execution. Armstrong, con- 
founded at so unexpected a reception, endeavoured to 
soften the king by entreaties ; offering, as the guerdon 
of mercy^ to maintain forty men in the royal service, 
and be ready to bring any Englishman of rank whom 
he might wish to secure, within a certain space, to his 
feet, sdive or dead. But James was unrelenting ; and 
Johnnie at last exclaimed, in an agony of indignation, 
that it was needless to seek grace from one who poa< 
sessed it not ; though, had he known what he now 
knew, he should have lived upon the borders in spite 
of both King Harry and King James. He then ad- 
dressed himself to his fate, only observing before he 
died, that this would be welcome intelligence to the 
King of England, whose power he had so long opposed 
in favour of his own ungrateful monarch. He and his 
thirty-six companions were all hanged upon growing 
trees which happened to stand near the place, but 
which immediately afterwards withered away, as if to 
manifest the injustice of Johnnie's sentence. The gravea 
of the gallant marauders are to be seen in a deserted 
church- yard near Carlenrig. 

Lanholm was long famed for a curious iron instru- 
ment, ''called the Branks," which, fitted upon the head 
of a fdirewish female, and projecting a sharp spike into 
her mouthy fairly subdued the more dreadful weapon 
within. It was formerly customary for husbands who 
were afflicted with scolding wives, to subject their 
heads to this instrument, and lead them through the 
town exposed to the eyes and ridicule of all the people ; 
and tradition records that the discipline was rarely un- 
productive of a complete reformation. A similar way 
of taming shrews formerly prevailed, it seems, in Staf- 
fordshire; and Dr Plot, the quaint old historian of 
that county, sagely observes that he looks upon it '' as 
much to be preferred to the ducking-stool, which not 
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only endangers the health of the patient^ but ako gires 
the tooffue liberty betwixt every dip; to neither of 
which cGsadvantages this is at all lyable." 

Langholm, now a large thriving manafacturiM town, 
owes its origin to a border-house or tower^ which was 
formerly the property of the all-powerful Armstrongs, 
but is now only seen in a state of ruin. The curious 
stranger may also see here, a place where several 
witches suffmd in the century before the last. The 
witdies of Eskdale are said to have played pranks be* 
yond all example in the history of female necromancy, 
ckme of them were midwives, and had the power of 
transferring part of the primeval curse bestowed upon 
eur first mother from the gudewife to her husband ; so 
that the former underwent the actual process of labour 
without the least uneasiness, all the while that the 
gndeman was roaring with agony in his uncouth and 
unnatural pains ! 

The wild district embraced by the sources of the 
Ewes and the Wauchope, was not more remarkable 
hmff ago for irregularity in the matter of births than 
in Sie still more important one of marriages. It was 
here that the celebrated practice called hand^/asiing ob* 
tained. The people haa no spedes of clergyman withim 
their forlorn and ill-conditioned bounds, and therefore 
eould not obtain the accomplishment of their desires i« 
the wdinary way. This caused them to form engage* 
ments bv some simple ceremony, and agree to live as 
nan ana wife in the interim ; and once every vear a 
monk from Melrose came round and solemniaea naf^ 
riages and baptisms according to the ruks of the chureb. 
He was called Book*i'bosom, from the porteous or bre- 
viary which he brought with him in the fMM formed 
in his gown by the girdle. This was not all. It was 
so provided that if either party chose to retract from 
the engagement, it might be done without loss of cha- 
racter f Only, in that case, the withdrawing party was 
obliged to provide for the offspring, if any, of tneir tem- 
porary union. This singular custom was known to have 
been sometimes practised even by persons of rank. 
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From Langholin down to Cannobie and that ^ lee** 
where there was such '* riding and racing" after " the 
young Lochinvar/' the distance is six miles ; and six 
mOes of more admirable scenery are nowhere to be 
found (experio crede) in Scotland. The accommodate 
ing Esk winds and winds, never running straight 
where it can describe a circle, as if its sole object 
were to give occasion to bridges ; now rushing over a 
rocky channel and thundering into the linns below, and 
then sweepinff in silent majesty round the fsdr and fer« 
tile holms of Netherby. These holms are either under 
tillage, and produce enormous crops of corn, or, having 
lain in pasture for half a century, exhibit grass of the 
richest flavour and the loveliest green. At Cannobie 
Bridge the most incurious traveller reins in his steed 
to gaze on the fairy scene around; for there he has 
nearly all the elements of the finest landscape, wood 
and water, bank and brae, cultivation in all its forms 
in the foreground, and far in the rear a whole amphi- 
theatre of verdant pastoral hills. Cannobie is a small 
village, with a handsome new church, situated in the 
very centre of elegant villas, extensive gardens, trees 
that shelter from the winter*8 cold, and streams that mi« 
tigate the summer's heat. 

Besides the three creat rivers of Dumfriesshire, a 
considerable number of lesser streams flow in the same 
direction, and make independent confluences with the 
Solway. The Sark is the first of these west of the Esk. 
It forms the boundary-line between the two kingdoms^ 
from a spot between Cannobie and Kirkandrew ; and 
the ground between the two streams, ancienUy called 
the Debateable Land, but now attached to England^ 
includes that celebrated morass (Solway Moss,*) which 

* Though not in Scotland, the history of Solway Moss may hez« 
be given in a note. It oonsists of sixteen hundred acres, lies 
some height above the cultivated tract, and seems to have been 
nothing but a collection of thin peaty mud. The shell or crust 
that kept the liquid within bounds on the low side, was at first of 
sufficient strength to sustain it ; but by the imprudence of the 
peat-diggers, who were constantly wori&Ing on that side, at length 
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made so strange a shift in its position little more than 
half a century ago^ and which was^ at an early period^ 
the scene of one of the most shamefal defeats Scotland 
eyer got from her English foes.* 

On the west bank of the Sark> near its junction with 
the sea, lies the famous or rather infamous parish of 
Graitney. To the disgrace of the legislature, this place 
is still resorted to, as it has been during the last seventy 



) to weakened as not longer to be able to resist the weight 
pieiaiDg on it. To this may be added, that the fluidity of the 
moes was greatly increased before the catastrophe by three days 
incessant rain. Late in the evening of the 17th of November 
1771, the farmer who lived nearest the moss was alarmed by an 
nnusual noise. The crust had at once given way, and when he 
went out with a lantern to discover the cause of his fright, he saw 
the black deluge rolling towards his house. His first impression 
was that he saw his own dung*hill moving towards him ; but 
speedily ascertaining the real nature of the flood, he hastened to 
warn his neighbours of their danger. Many received no advertise- 
ment of their perilous drcumstanoes till they heard the noise, or 
saw the dark mass burst into their houses. Some were surprised 
m their beds, where they passed a horrible night, remaining totally 
Ignorant of dieir fate and the cause of the calamity till morning, 
when their neighbours with difficulty got them out through the 
roof« About Uiree himdred acres of moss were thus discharged, 
and above four hundred of land covered. The houses were either 
overthrown or filled to the roofs, and all the hedges buried beneadi 
the flood. Providentially no human lives were lost ; but several 
cattle were suffocated ; vnd those which were housed had great . 
difficulty in escaping. The case of a cow is so singular as to de- 
serve particular notice. She was the only one out of eight in the 
same cow-house that was saved, after having stood sixty hours up 
to the neck in mud and water. When she was relieved, she did 
not refuse to eat, but would not taste water ; nor would she ever 
look at that element without showing manifest signs of horror t 
-The eruption had burst from the place of its discharge, like a ca- 
taract of thick ink, and continued in a stream of &e same ap- 
pearance, intermixed with great fragments of peat, with their 
heathy surface ; then flowed like a tide charged with pieces of 
wreck, filling the whole of the cultivated valley, and leaving upon 
the shore tremendous masses of turf, memorials of itt progress 
into the sea and the river. 

* The defeat of the Scottish army under Oliver Sinclair, which 
occasioned the premature death of James V. 
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yean^ by nmaway contJes from the sister Jdngdom. 
A man of the name of Elliot, residing at the Tillage of 
Springfield, about a mile from the church and Tillage of 
Oraitney, is the principal person employed on these occa* 
aions to profEuie the sacred function. The trade was 
foonded by a tobacconist of the name of Joseph Paisley, 
who, after leading a long life of profanity and drunken- 
ness, died so late as the year 1814. The common phrase, 
Gretna Green, arose from his first residence, which was 
at Mege's Hill, on the common or green betwixt Grait- 
ney and Springfield, to the last of which vUlages (one 
of modem erection) he removed fw convenienoe-sake, 
in 1791- 

The state of the trade of Gretna Green in 1771 is 
thus delineated by the masterly hand of Pennant. " The 
resort of all amorous couples whose union is forbidden 
by parents and guardians. There a young couple may 
be instantly united by a fisherman, a joiner, or a black* 
smith, who marry from two guineas a-job to a dram of 
whisky : but the price is generally adjusted by the in- 
formation of the postillions from Carlisle, who are in pay 
of one or other of the above worthies ; but even the 
drivers, in case of necessity, have been known to under- 
take the sacerdotal office. If the pursuit of friends 
proves very hot, and there is not time for ceremony, the 
frightened pair are advised to step into bed, and thus 
shown to the pursuers, who, imagining that they are 
irrecoverably united, generally retire and leave them to 

• Consummate theh nnfiniihed krres.' 

This place is distinguished from a&r by a small plan* 
tation of firs, the Cyprian grove of the place ; a sort 
of land-mark for fugitive lovers. As I hi^ a great de* 
sire to see the High Priest, by stratagem I succeeded ; 
he appeared in the form of a fisnerman, a stout fellow in a 
blue coat, rolling round his solemn chops a quid of to- 
bacco of no common size. One of our party was sup- 
posed to come to explore the coast ; we questioned him 
about his price, which, after eyeing us attentively, he 
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left to oor honour. The chnrcfa of Scotlasd does what 
it can to prevent these clandestine matches; but in 
vain ; for those infamoas couplers despise the fnlmina* 
tion of the kirk, as ezoommnnicatiim is the only penalty 
it can inflict." 

Mr M'Diannid, of the Dumfries Courier, has given 
the following still livelier picture of the present state of 
the trade. ** There are/' says he, *' two rival practition* 
ers at Springfield, one of whom married Paisley's grand* 
daughter, and fell heir to his office, in much the same 
way that some persons acquire the right of vending 
quack medicines. Still the other gets a good deal of 
cust<Nn ; and here, as in every thing else, competitioa 
has been favourable to the mterests of the public 
Though a bargain is generally made beforehand, a 
marriage-monger who has no rival to fear, might fix 
his fee at any sum he pleased. And instances have 
occurred, in which the parties complained that they 
had been too heavily taxed. Not long before my visit 
to Springfield, a young English clergyman, who had 
failed to procure his father's consent, arrived for the 
purpose of being married without it. The fee demand- 
ed was thirty guineas, a demand at which his rever- 
ence demurred, at the same time stating that though 
he had married many a couple, his highest fee had never 
exceeded half a guinea, l^he clergyman, in fact, had 
not so much monev about him ; but it was agreed 
that he should pay £.10 in hand and grant a promissory 
note for the balance ; and the bill, certainly a curiosity 
of its kind, was regularly negociated through a Carlisle 
banking-house, and as regularly retired at the time 
appointed. And here I must mention a circumstance 
which has not been provided for in the late bill anent 
combinations, though it manifestly tends to augment 
the tax on irregular marriages. At Springfield there 
are two inns, as well as two priests, one of which each 
of the latter patronises exclusively. More than this, 
the house at which a lover arrives at Springfield depends 
entirely upon what inn he starts from at Csrlisle. 
Though he may wish to give a preference, and issue 
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podthre orden on the subjeet^ tliese orden tre anllbniily- 
diaobeyed. The post-boja will only stim at one hoaao, 
and that for the best of all reasons^ tnat the priest, 
knowing the value of their patronage, goes snacks with 
them in the proceeds. Except in cases of sickness or 
absence, the priests never desert their colours : all the 
guests of the one house are married by Mr ■ ■ , 
and of the other by Mr Elliot ; so that those who are 
most deeply concerned have very little to say in the 
matter. (From first to last, indeed, it may be said that 
the fond pair are, as it were, passively transported from 
their own homes of single-messedness, at once into a 
foreign country and a state of matrimonv, without any 
pains on their part but simply what consists in ' paying 
as they go along/) In this way something like a mo- 
nopoly still exists, and what is more strange still> not 
only the post-boy who drives a couple, but his compa- 
nions and the whole litter of the inn*yard are permitted 
to share in the profits of the day. The thing is viewed 
in the light of a windfall, and the proceeds are placed 
in a sort of fee-fiind, to be afterwards shared in such 
proportions as the parties see fit. Altogether, the 
marrying business must brin^ a large sum annually 
into Springfield. Indeed, an inhabitant confiessed that 
it is ' the principal benefit and suwort of the place,' 
although he mi^ht have added that smuggling has 
lately become a rising and rival means of subsistence. 
Upon an average, 300 couples are married in the year, 
and half a guinea is the lowest fee that is ever charged. 
But a trifle like that is only levied from poor and pe- 
destrian couples ; and persons even in the middle ranks 
of life are compeUed to pay much more handsomely. 
Not long before I visited Springfield, a gentleman had 
given L.40 ; and, independently of the money that is 
spent in the inns, many hundreds must annually find 
tneir way into the pockets of the priests and their con« 
currents the post-boys. In its legal efiPect, the cere* 
mony performed at Gretna merely amounts to a con« 
fession before witnesses that certain persons are man 
and wife; and the reader is aware that little more is 
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required to eonstitate a marriage in Scotland ; a mac* 
riaffe whicli may be oensttred by cburch-courts« but 
wmch ia perfectly binding in regard to property and 
thb leffitimacy of children. Still, a formula nas a con- 
siderable value in the eyes of the fair ; and the priest^ 
I -beliere, read a considerable part of the Englisn mar- 
xiege-senrioe, offer np a prayer or two, require the 
parties to join hands, sign a record, and so forth. At 
my request, Mr Elliot produced his marriage-record, 
which, as a public document, is reffularly kept, and 
which, to say the truth, would require to be so, seeing 
that it is sometimes tendered as evidence in court." 

It only remains to be added, that an attempt was 
made in the General Assembly of 18^ to have this 
shameful system of fraud and profanity suppressed; 
bat without effect. It is perhaps necessary as a sort of 
safety* valve to the rigid system of the English church 
m regard to matrimony, fiut it is impossible to use 
terms of sufficient reprobation and abhorrence, in allud- 
ing to the base panders, from the inn*keepers of Carlisle 
to the kennel-lwjs of Springfield, who make it the 
means of supporting their viUanous and contemptible 
existence. 

From the banks of the Sark, saddened as they are 
by the memory of national dishonour and defeat, and 
polluted by the residence of a set of heartless prosti« 
totes, it is delightful to turn towards those of her purer 
and more poetical sister the Kirtle. The Kirtle tra« 
verses the scene of the impassioned and pathetic tale of 
*' Fair Helen of Kirkconnel Lee,'' which has been 
embodied in so many and in such various forms of poetry. 
Fair Helen is said to have been a lady of the name of 
Irving, and to have lived about three centuries ago. 
She was the daughter of a person of rank, but beloved 
for her beautv omy, by a gentleman named Adam Fie- 
ming. Anotner lover, whom she had rejected, enter- 
taining the most fiendish emotions of revenge, stole one 
day upon their privacy as they were conversing in a 
bower upon the banks of Kirtle Water, and fired a cara- 
bine across the stream at the bosom of Fleming. Helen 
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leapt before her lover, and, receiving the shot, imine^ 
diately fell down and expired. Fleming then drew 
his sword^ pursued the murderer, and is said not to 
have been satisfied with veugeanoe till he had cut his 
body into a thousand pieces. After this, he went 
abroad, and served as a soldier in some foreign army ; 
but, finding no peace of mind, he at last came home and 
laid himself down upon the grave of his mistress, from 
which he never again arose. The graves of both the 
lovers are pointed out in the church-yard of Kirkconnel 
near Springkell ; that of Fleming is distinguished by 
a stone bearing the figure of a cross and sword, with 
the inscription '' Hicjacei Adamus Fleming" A heap 
of stones is raised on the spot where the murder was 
committed ; and the peasantry still point out the place 
where Fleming slew the murderer, at a little distance, 
upon the opposite bank of the Kirtle. 

The next vale to that of the Kirtle is the great strath 
of the Annan, which, under the nameof Annandale, forms 
the central district of Dumfriesshire, and was anciently 
an independent stewartry. Annandale contains twenty 
parishes, is thirty miles long, by from ten to twenty 
broad, and comprises many lesser vales, as those formed 
by the Moffat, the Ae, and the Dryfe, the Kennel, the 
Wamphray, and the Evan ; which are tributary to the 
Anuau. It is a country renowned in prose and rhyme ; 
is fertile and pleasant ; and seems to be regarded by its 
children, to whatever part of the world they wander, 
with a feeling of stronger and more ardent attachment 
than that which the natives of other southern vales 
bear towards their respective home-lands. To be an 
Annandale man is nearly equivalent to an assurance that 
you are a more patriotic, and consequently more excel- 
lent individual than most others. 

The town of Annan stands upon the eastern bank of 
the river, near its confluence with the Solway. It is an 
extremely neat and regularly built town, of about three 
thousand inhabitants; is a sea-port by means of the 
river; and a royal burgh, from a charter by Robert 
Bruce, who was lord of Annandale before his accession 
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to the tfarone. That hero had a castle here, of which 
no memorial is left bnt a atone which was taken from 
the rubbish and inserted into the wall of a neighbouring 
gentleman's garden. It is inscribed with the words, 
*' Bobert de Brus Counte de Carrick et Seigneur du vol 
de Annand : 1300." The grammar-school of Annan is 
a distinguished seminary. The town has of late years 
begun to dabble in the disgraceful traffic for which 
Gniitney is so infamous. There are here two yery fine 
bridges over the Annan. A peat ]>art of the town has 
been built of late years, and it is still increasing in ex- 
tent and prosperity. 

About ^ye miles west from Annan are the parish- 
church and town of Ruthwell, pronounced Rivel. The 
Tillage was once a straggling dirty place, but is now re- 
built in a regular manner on both sides of the road, and 
has a pretty appearance. It may be mentioned, that all 
that part (^ Dumfriesshire which has been hitherto de- 
scribed, and especially this particular part of the coun- 
try, has, like the Merse, a decidedly English look ; the 
cottages being mostly white and embowered in fine 
shrubs, as honeysuckle or eglantine. It is strange that 
all Scotland should not be white-washed — town and 
cottage ; for nothing would be more advantageous to its 
appearance, and the expense would be trifiin?. 

xhe inhabitants of this parish are celebrated for hav- 
ing once made salt in a peculiar way. They used to 
collect the surface of the sand upon the beach, which 
was strongly impregnated with salt, and, pouring water 
upon it, caused the saline matter to filter through a 
pit, leaving the sand behind. They then boiled the 
water, thus doubly impregnated, and produced a coarse 
article fit for salting meat or fish. King James VI, on 
his wav back to England in I6l7, saw them working 
at their pits, and was so pleased with the originality 
and ingenuity of the practice, that he granted them an 
immunity from taxation ; and they were regularly 
exempted from all acts relative to salt-duties till the 
Union. It is remembered, that, notwithstanding the 
king's kindness, none of the individuals who devoted 
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themselves to the manufacture^ prospered so much as 
those who applied to a more steaay though less promis- 
ing employment. So true it is, that there is no mode 
of acquiring wealth successful in the long-run, but that 
which, besides being urged by strenuous activity, is 
supported by monotonous perseverance. 

The shore is here graced by the little sea-bathing 
village of Brow, where, it will be remembered, Bums 
spent several of the last weeks of his existence* 

Ruthwell church-yard contains, or did contain, two 
objects of no small curiosity. The first consists in the 
fragments of a Runick monument, which is said to have 
been brought from heaven, and planted here, before a 
church existed upon the spot. The church was built 
over it some time after, in consequence of the worship 
which the people paid to it, or, upon the principle of 
the Santa Casa of Loretto, to prevent the venerated 
object ftx>m taking another flight. It was broken down 
from its place in the church, by order of the General 
Assemblv of 16*44, who were scandalized at the respect 
then still paid to it by the far descended prejudice of 
the people. 

Tne other object of curiosity was a monument to the 
Rev. Mr Gavin Young, once minister of Ruthwell, and 
a sort of Scottish vicar of Bray. This reverend person 
was ordained minister in l6l7, when the church was 
presbjterian. Soon after, the king established an epis- 
copalian form of church ffovernment, which was followed 
up, in 1657, by the introduction of a liturgy. Mr 
Young treated these matters very differently mm his 
brethren, being apparently more concerned about the 
spirit of reUgion than its forms. By and bye came the 
Covenant ; and presbytery again flourished in its pleni- 
tude of acrimony, corrugation, and baldness. It was all 
one to Mr Young. Next came Cromuell's time^ when 
sectaries of all sorts, like a variety of carrion flies, arose 
from the prostrate carcass of the church — all equally 
hating, persecutinff, and being persecuted in their turns. 
But Mr Young had a fair word to every one, and in secret 
made the church and living of Ruthwell the chief object 
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of his care. At the Restoration, Episcopacy got onoe 
laore upon his legs, and, putrid and gouty as they were, 
contrived to stagger through the six ana twenty years 
which ended in the Revolution. Good old Gavin still 
held fast hy his integrity and the kirk of Ruthwell. 
What is more, he maintained his character; was re- 
roected by all parties for his moderation and learning ; 
lived a tranquil and useful life ; and died in peace, after 
enjoying his cure fift^-four years. There is surely no 
impropriety in supposing that it would have been much 
better for Scotland had all the ministers, instead of can- 
yelling for two generations about visionary points of 
doctrine, administered the practice of the church with 
the gentleness, faithfulness, and effect, of the minister 
of Ruthwell. 

Good Mr Young's epitaph^ is worthy of commemora- 
tion, if but to show the good he did to the state in one 
way while he was benefiting the church so much in an- 
other. 

Far from our own, amidst our own we lie r 
Of our dear bairns thirty and one us by. 
(AnagranuJ 
Oavinus Junius 
Unius agni usui 
Jean Stewart 
A true saint. 
A true saint I live it, so I die it ; 
Though men saw not, my God did see it. - 

The sport of salmon*hunting, Ions practised on this 
coast, and alluded to in Redgauntlet, (of a great part 
of which novel this is the scene,^ is now disused. The 
mode of the sport was this. A man mounted a fleet 
horse, and, furnishing himself with a long spear, went 
to search the fish among the shallow channels which the 
Esk forms across the wide sands of Solway. On start- 
ing a iish, he would immediately pursue it at full speed, 
track it in all its windings with the certainty of a grey- 
hound, following a hare, and seldom fail to transfix his 
prey at last. 
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Punuing the aurvey of Annandale upwards or in a 
northerly direction, the first place of note which is 
reached after leaving Annan, is the castle of Hoddam, 
the seat of Lieutenant-General Matthew Sharpe. This 
is a strong square keep of the antique fashion, and one 
of the few such edifices still kept in repair on the border. 
Its former importance as a fortress is testified b? the 
circumstance that it was appointed by the border laws 
to be kept *' with ane wise stout man, and to have with 
him four well-horsed men, and thir to have two stark 
footmen servants to keep their horses, and the principal 
to have ane stout footman." The environs of Hoddam 
at present are distinguished as forming one of the most 
delightful spots in Annandale. 

On the top of a small but conspicuous hill, opposite 
Hoddam Castle, on the left bank of the river, tnere is 
a square tower, built of hewn stone, over the door of 
which are carved the figures of a dove and serpent, and 
betwixt them the word Repentance. Hence the build* 
ing, though its genuine old name is Trailtrow, more 
ordinarily gets the designation of the Tower of Repent- 
ance. It was anciently used as a beacon, and Uie 
bolder laws direct a watch to be maintained there with 
a fire-pan and bell, to give the alarm when the English 
crossed or approached the river Annan. 

The following account is given of the cause of erect* 
ing the Tower of Repentance. A certain Lord Herrles, 
some three or four hundred years ago, was fisimous among 
those who used to rob and steal, — in more courteous 
phrase, lift and convey. This lord, returning from 
England, with many prisoners whom he had unlawfully 
enthralled, was overtaken by a storm, while passing 
the Solway Frith, and in order to relieve his boat, cut 
all their throats, and threw them into the sea. Some 
time after, feeling great qualms of conscience, he built 
this square tower, carving over the door, whidi is about 
half-way up the building, and had formerly no stair to 
it, the figures above mentioned, of a dove and a ser* 
petit, emblems of remorse and grace, and the motto 
'' Repentance" 
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It is said that Sir Richard Steel, while riding near 
this place, saw a shepherd hoy reading his Bible, and 
asked him what he learned from it. " The way to 
heaven/' answered the boy. " And can you show it to 
me ?" said Sir Richard in banter. *' You must go by 
that tower/' replied the shepherd ; and he pointed to 
the tower of Repentance. 

The parish of Hoddam contains the thriving and 
sweet little post-town of Ecclefechan, so remarkable 
on account of its frequent and well-attended marketa 
and fairs. 

The most remarkable natural feature in this part of 
Annandale, is the Hill of Birrenswark or Bumswark, 
which, though not very high, is, from the levelness of 
the country, widely conspicuous. No traveller can fail 
to remark the singular shape of this hill, and how many 
different shapes it assumes as be travels round it. It 
rises up into a ridge, like the culmen of a hay^sou ; 
and the profile of die top is almost as curiously varied 
as the features of the human face. Upon the top there 
is a very extensive and pretty entire Roman work ; and 
the view to be obtained from thence is such as fully to 
repay the trouble of the ascent. 

A few miles farther up the Annan, the traveller 
reaches a district thick with interest, comprising the 
towns of Lochmaben and I^ockerby, with the course of 
the Dryfe, the scene of a memorable feudal conflict, 
and the beautiful place of Haleaths. 

Lochmaben, delightfully situated in a level country, 
is surrounded by all the charms which wood and water 
can bestow upon landscape. The town itself, ancient 
beyond the reach of record, and so decayed that houses 
have lain in ruins for a century even at its market- 
cross, — the favourite burgh of King Robert Bruce, and 
the ''Maggie wi' the monie lochs" of Bums, — is an 
object of considerable interest. It is a genuine rural 
town, a town subsisting on its own resources, not upon 
the bounty of Glasgow ; a town of natural size and 
growth, not inflated by the adventitious and precarious 
wealth derivable from manufactures; a town where 
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simplicity of life, and ancient Mth that knew no guile, 
may still be found ; not the tipsy sickliness of a po- 
pulation of raw and precocious mechanics. Poverty 
may here be found, but it will be rather the uniform 
res augustas of decent modest content than the howling 
starvation of unprincipled and improvident wretched- 



Lochmaben chiefly consists in one wide street, with 
a town-house and cross at one end, and a very hand- 
some modem church at the other. Either from its un- 
necessary breadth, or the unfrequency of travellers, the 
street is partially overgrown with grass ; a mark of 
decav and want of trade which Belhaven anticipated as 
the mte of all the Scottish burghs, in his speech against 
the Union. It is considered at this day the poorest 
royal burgh in the south of Scotland ; but, supposing 
that its privileges and character as a burgh were laid 
entirely out of the question, would it not still be a 
delightful little old primitive village ? 

It is said to have owed its charter, as a royal burgh, 
to King Robert, who, as Lord of Annandale, resided in 
a castle not far from the town. That great man seems 
to have entertained a strong affection for the place. 
He established all his domestics and retainers in pieces 
of land in the neighbourhood, where many of^ their 
descendants still continue, under the denomination of 
" the king's kindly tenants." Thev hold their pos- 
sessions by a species of right now without parallel in 
the land, being virtually proprietors, while they are 
nominally only tenants of Kine Robert's successor and 
representative, his present Majesty, who is probably 
not aware of this part of his property. The kindly 
tenants of the four towns of Lochmaben live (or at least 
lived till lately) much sequestered from their neigh- 
bours, marry among themselves, and are distinguished 
from each other by soubriquets according to the old 
border custom. Among their writings there are to be 
met with such names as John Out-bye, Will In-bye, 
White-fish, Red-fish, &c. They are tenaciously ob- 
stinate in defence of their privileges of oommonty, 
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"which aie numeroiu. Their lands are in general neatlf 
enclosed and well cultirated, and they form a contentea 
and industrious little community, exemplifying the an* 
cient system so much lauded by Goldsmith, by which 

** «— Ewry rood of ground maintained its man.** 

Lochmaben Castle was the royal residence just al- 
luded to. This edifice is situated about a mile from 
the town, upon the point of a promontory jutting out 
into one of tne lochs. The site has been strong by na- 
ture, according to the ancient modes of warfare, and art 
seems to have beeii liberally employed in improving its 
natural advantages. The promontory yet bears marks 
of having been intersected^ at three diiferent distances 
from the castle^ by wide ditches, through which the 
waters of the lake must have flowed. L^^maben Cas- 
tle has evidently belonged to that first-rate order of 
Scottish fortresses which comprised the castlap of Tan- 
tallan, Roxbuigh, &c. Some enormous walls yet exist 
amidst the melancholy firs which have been permitted 
to overspread the place, giving impressive manifesta- 
tion of Its former strength and importance. These 
walls have a peculiarly ghastly and emaciated look,— - 
like a large man broken down and disfigured by cutane- 
ous disease, — ^in consequence of all the exterior ashler 
stones having been picked out and carried ofiF, leaving 
only the ruder internal work behind. The fortress of 
the Royal Bruce, I am grieved to say, has, from time 
immemorial, been regarded by the people around in 
no other light than that of a superterraneous quarry. 
Many of the houses of Lochmaben, among the rest the 
new school, have been built of materials torn from its 
shattered remains ; and a particular Inhabitant at this 
day warms his toes beside a pair of fine jambs which 
he procured in Bruce's Castle. Could the unfortunate 
edifice become animated, and demand its mutilated 
members of the town which it so Ions protected, fearful 
would be the reckoning among the honest burgesses of 
I^ochmaben. 
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The CttUe Loch is a fine sheet of water» skirted bf 
green and fniitfal fields^ and woods of the tnie rich and 
massive hue. Fed entirely by its own springs* it is re- 
markable in the eyes of the natural historian and the 
gourmand^ for containing a peculiar species of fish en- 
titled the rendise. It is said that a causewav trarerses 
the bottom of the loch between the point of the castle 
promcmtory and a spot called the Castle-hill of Loch- 
maben, where the vestiges of an ancient and unreoHrded 
fortress are yet very distinctly to be traced. The 
common tradition regarding this phenom^ion is^ thai 
the materials of the old castle were transported by its 
means over to the site of the new one^ which was thns 
built out of it« But how so elabonOe a work of art 
could have been constructed at the bottom of a loch 
seven feet deep^ is not accounted for. It is very re- 
markable that a similar causeway passes under the Look 
of F<N*far^ and another under Lochleven. 

The history of the Cross of Locfamaben is curiottS» 
It is a tall time-worn stone, fixed into a broad free* 
itone socket^ and stands in the market-place. At the 
time when the neighbouring Castle of Elshieshields was 
built, this stone was left from the materials employed 
in its erection ; and Lochmaben being then deficient in 
the object which was considered indispensable in all 
buighs, the town- council made over to the laird of 
ElBhiesbields, and his heirs and successors fbr ever, the 
mill and mill-lands of Lochmaben, a part of the burgh* 
property, as the price and purchase of the said stone^ 
to tne intent that it might be erected as a market-cross 
in their burgh, and remain a proud monument of their 
taste and public spirit. The mill and mill-lands with 
which it was purchased, then afforded to the town a 
jeBTlj rental of only a few merks ; at present, the 
IHH>prietor of ElshiesWlds draws from them annually 
the sum of one hundred pounds sterling. 

Lochmaben is poetically called " Queen of the Lochs/' 
from its situation in the midst of eight or nine she^ 
of water. On account of these great natural ornaments^ 
an experienced person once declared that if the town 
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wi|r^ detr^ awaf, 9 paoi kouae built in ils plaoe, and 
tb« tiiTiiviui, iii«li|diiig tbe locb», oopverted iato a plaa- 
aurft-grouadj thare would not ba a fiuar thing ia Scat- 
land. Lqcbmaben, Jn its jHraaent Btate> if v^U wortbf 
ef a yiait^ and^ indead> t> much visited. 

Tba tofrer of Spedlins, tbo scene of one of tba bast- 
accredited and most curious gbos^-stories perhaps erar 
printed, adorns the south-west bank of the AnnaUi in 
this neighbourhood. The ghost-storf, according to Ui 
Sharpe^ in his highly aoinsing and elaborate intr^uction 
to " Law's Memorialls/' is simply this ; Sir Alexander 
Jardinei of Applegirth, in the time of Charles II> bad 
confined in the dunga<w of his tower of Spedlina> a fel- 
low named Porteous, by trade a miller^ suspected of 
having wilfully set fire to his own premises, Selng 
aoon after suddenly called away to Edinburgh, h^ 
carried the key of the vault with bim, and £4 OPi 
recollect or consider his prison^'s case till he waf pawsr 
ing throogb the West Port of Edinburgh, where pej^api 
the sijgbt of the warder's keys brought the thing to his 
mind. 3ir Alexander immediately sent hade a courier 
to liberate the man ; but Pprteous had in tba meantiaaa 
died of hunger. It is said that famine ponatrained bim 
to devour one of his own hands ; aad some st^ of # 
atair within the small dungeon are still abowa# 0|l 
which ha was found stratch^ out in. this deplorabia 
condition. No soQUfr was tba man dead mp hia 
ghost began to torment the household ; and no rest waa 
to be had within the tower of Spedlins either by night 
or day. In this dilemma. Sir Alexander, according to 
old use and wont, summoned a whole legion of ministers 
to bis aid, and by their strenuous efforts, Porteous 
was at length confined to the spene of h\s ^uirta} 
agonies, where, however, he continued to spream .OjBcar 
aionally at ni^t, *^ Let me out, let ine out ; I'm deean 
a' hunger \" He also used to flutter like a bird against 
tlie door of the vault, and was aiwavs sure to remove the 
bark from any twig that was sportively thrust tl^f ough 
the key-bole. The spell which thujs compelled thi^/H^'ri^ 
to remain in bondage, was alrtached to a large b)afik- 
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letter Bible^ used by the exorcists^ and afterwards de^ 
posited in a stone-niche, which still remains in the waH 
of the stair-case ; and it is certain that, after the lapse 
of many years, when the family repaired to a newer 
mansion, (the delightful one of .fardine-Hall,) built on 
the other side of the river, the Bible was left behind to 
keep the restless spirit in order. On one occasion, 
indeed, the volume, requiring to be re-bound, was dis- 
patched to Edinburgh ; but the ghost, getting out of 
the dungeon and crossing the river, made such a distur- 
bance in the new house, hauling the baronet and his 
lady out of bed, &c. that the Bible was recalled before 
it reached the capital, and placed in its former situation. 
The good woman who told Grose this story in 1 788, 
declared that, should it again be taken off the premises, 
no consideration whatever would induce her to remain 
there a single night. But the charm seems to be now 
broken, or the ghost must have become either quiet or 
disregarded ; for the Bible is at present kept in the 
house of Jardine-Hall. It is ot Barker's printing, 
dated l634, and, besides being well bound, is carefully 
eovered with rough calf-skin.* 

The ground between Spedlins and the town of Lock- 
erby was the scene of the bloody conflict of Dryfe Sand& 
It was fought at the end of the sixteenth century by 
the two great rival barons of this district, Johnstone 
and Maxwell, each with at least two thousand men. 
Lord Maxwell was defeated with great slaughter, and 



* It may be mentioned, by the way, that Lady Mai^^aret 
Douglas, sister of the peraecuting Duke of Queensberry, and 
wife to the above Sir Alexander Jardine, was of so extremely 
penurious a temper, that she generally went abroad covered with 
rags, and so anxious was this lady to amass money, that she 
would sit for whole days on the Imnk of the Annan, near her 
house of Spedlins, to carry people across upon her shoulders, for 
the moderate remuneration of a halfpenny. What must we think 
of a country and an age, in which a lady of the first quality, and 
sister to a prime minister, descended to the office of a porter ? It 
may be safely conjectured that the keeping of Porteous had been 
ooiudgned to this female Elwes. 
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Ire himself killed under yery cruel drcumstances. Four 
small trees called Maxwell's Thorns are still pointed 
out, where his death took place. He was strudc from 
his horse in the flight, and inhumanly slain, after the 
hand, which he stretched out for quarter, had heen se- 
vered from his body. Many of his followers were se- 
verely wounded, especially by slashes in the face ; which 
species of wound was thence termed, "a Lockerby Lick." 

The Dryfe, which gives a name to this sanguinary 
conflict, is a small accessary to the Annan, which joins 
it near this spot, after forming the minor vale and parish 
called Dryfesdale. The Dryfe, though a small river, is 
one of some consequence, and of a highly peculiar cha- 
racter. Having innumerable resources in the mountains, 
it is subject to the most sudden and violent speats of 
any. river in the south of Scotland. Sometimes raging 
like an impetuous sea, and bearing awav all the rustic 
produce that comes in its way to uie infinite damage of 
the helpless swain ; it is at other times so small that 
the person whom it has so deeply injured may pass over 
his prostrate enemy dry-shod. For many years the 
Dryfe has been making ceaseless aggressions upon the 
parish church-yard, which happened to be pitched upon 
one of its banks ; insomuch that the parisnioners have 
at length seen fit to shift their place of worship to Lock- 
erby, and abandon the graves of their fathers to the will 
of the. remorseless stream. Many coffins deposited in 
the more exposed part of the burial-ground, have thus 
been swept away ; and this has given rise to the saying, 
that a Dryfesdale man once buri^ one wife and married 
another on the same day. The truth was, that the man, 
in taking his second wife to church, met his first spouse 
coming down the water, and was obliged to take her 
back and re-inter her, before proceeding to the more 
lightsome afiFair of the bridal. 

Lockerby is a neat cleanly little town, with perhaps 
eight hundired inhabitants, and is situated in a fertile 
and inviting part of the country, midway between the 
rivers Annan and Milk ; along the banks of which lat- 
ter stream there is to be seen some of the most lovely 
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«o»ii«ry ill tht whole of Annandale. Hie town it <^ aa 
origin tuiBoieiitly remote to allow the neoearity of % 
large share of tradition with iu faistorj. The manner 
in which it is said to have got its name^ is piqaant 
enough. There stood in ancient tlmes^ nearly upon 
the spot which now forms the centre of the town, tha 
solitary cottage of an honest peasant^ whose wife, thoogh 
he suspected it not, was none of the most faithful, either 
to his mterests or his hoDour. To her other bad quali- 
ties, she added a wonderful propensity to stray firam 
home, and to spend the day in troubling her neignboura 
with impertinent visits and idle conversation. One of 
these neighbours, a friend of the honest unsuspecting 
husband, and who had been teased beyond farther suf- 
ferance by her visits and loquacity, took one dav an op- 
portunity of opening his friend's eyes to the real diarao- 
ter of his mate ; and, when earnestly besought to sug^ 
oest some expedient for reclaiming her, he advised the 
disconsolate husband to '' Lock her bye ;" from whioh 
circumstance the cottage retained the name of Lock* 
her^bye ever afterwards. New houses, in process of 
time, were built xound the spot, till at length it swell- 
ed into the dimensions of a village ; and the name con« 
tinned to be attached to it, with only a varied empha- 
sis. So much for tradition ; now for fact. For seve* 
Ml centuries past, the town of Lockerby has been a 
Lamb and wool market, though not upon the same scale 
as at present. When the Border raids had so far ceased 
as (0 allow a slight intercourse between the Scot and the 
Southron, it was customary for our sheep farmers to a»* 
semble annually at this place for the purpose ai meetinff 
with English dealers, who bou^t up their surplus stocK 
for the southern market. This meeting was called ** a 
tryst,"—* tryst signifying assignation or appointment,*-' 
and was held a little way to the north of the town, on 
tiie lowest acclivity of the large hill whose top is now 
the arena of the market. This hill is now a common, and 
en the annual fiiir-day presents a scene of animation, 
oombining the charms of business and of sport, said to 
haw notluflg like a parallel in the country. The Lamb« 
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Mr of Lookerbj may be ia ftet oomidered the Olympie 
Oamet of the wmth- western province of Scotland. 

An extennre tract of country, level, fertile, and 
beautiful, intervenes between tbie central part of An- 
nandale and the upper extremity of the district. But, 
in this tract scarcely any object of particular interesi 
ownrs, except, perliapa, the very handsome seat and 
welL wooded grcmnda of Raehill, on the banks of the 
Kinnel ; the property of J* J. Hope Johnstone, Esq, 

In the upper part of Annandafe, and surrounded on 
idl sides but one by lofty mountains, lies the pleasant 
and picturesque village of Moffiit, noted for its mineral 
well. It is a delight^ peculiarity of Moffat, that many 
of its houses, as well as of the villas which surround it, 
are whitened. The whole phioe has thus a cheerful, 
cleanly aspect, very uncommon in Scottish villages. 
The town chiefly consists in a single spacious street, a 
mat part of which is composed of handsome little 
boxes, fw the residence of the numerous invalids who 
annually flodc hither. ''The well" is situated at a 
little distance from the village; it was discovered in 
l6S3i* and has been ever since then celebrated for its 
cures in scrofulous and rheumatic disorders. The en- 
virons of Moffat are remarkably beautiful, from the 
profusion of foliage occasioned l)y the ornamented vil- 

Besides a piece of singularly fine cascade scenery 
called the Belle Craig, a few miles south from Moffat, 
this district comprises the great natural curiosity cele* 
brated under the name of the Grey Mare's Tail. 

The Grey Mare's Tail is nearly ten miles north*east 
from the vulage of Moffat, and is approsched by the 
pass which has been already alluded to at the oondu- 
sioB of the account of Selkirkshire. The chief wonder 

* The diaoorersr wis a dsughter of BUhop Whiteford, who, 
hsving used medidnsl waters in England, recognised a similar 
taste in those of Moffat, and was on that account induced to try 
their efficacy. A lAtin tract was written on this well by Mat« 
thew Jtf ackaile of Edinburgh so far back as the year 1659, sad 
it was the subject of snother pdbUostion a cmtxaj sftsnrsrit* , 
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of the south of Scotland in tKe department of the ter«* 
rible^ it is situated almost in the very centre of the 
southern highlands so often alladed to in this work^ 
and of course is surrounded on every side by objects of 
a similarly wild and dread-inspiring character. The 
cataract is formed bj a small stream which leaves a 
mountain-lake called Loch Skene, • and which, after 
falling over the precipice, joins the Moffat water. The 
gully in which the fall takes place, recedes from the 
north side of the great glen, or }>ass, at a point about a 
mile and a half below the little inn of Birk-hill. The 
mouth of the gully is flanked by a strange, crescent- 
like rampart, called " the Giant's Grave," but which 
has evidently been a battery for defence of the pass. 
The stranger is obliged to creep over the hill to the 
left of the gully, in order to obtain a station for ob« 
serving the fall. The water is precipitated over a rock 
three hundred feet high ; a dark rugged precipice, with 
slight projecting ledges, which, by interrupting the 
descent -of the tiny stream, occasion the appearance 
described so graphicallyby the name. A more terrible 
•^more horrible scene than this can scarcely be imagin- 
ed ; the precipice and falls are in themselves so terrible, 
and such is the depression of mind that takes place in 
these awful solitudes. 

A dreadful accident occurred at the Grey Mare's 
Tail, about the year 181 1. A young man who had re- 
cently come to serve as a shepherd in that part of the 
country, feeling a great curiosity respecting the fall> 
attempted one Sunday, when all the country-people 
(except one boy who accompanied him) were at church, 
to climb up the fiace of the precipice, close by the cas- 
cade. When he and his companion were near the top, 
the boy, who was foremost, heard a great scream, and, 
looking back, beheld the unfortunate youth flying down 
the profound abyss, (as he expressed it,) just like a 
crow. At this areadful sight, '* his een (ookit a' gates 
at ance" and he had nearly lost all muscular energy ; 
yet he got unskathed to the top, and immediately has- 
tened to alarm the neighbouring shepherds in behalf of 
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their lo6t comrade. After a considerable lapse of time^ 
a few men were got together^ who> proriding themselves 
with ropes, hastened to the spot. The body was found 
lying on a ledge of the precipice a good way up, so that 
it was only reached with great difficulty. The head of 
the unhappy youth was dashed close to his body, which 
was otherwise dreadfully mangled ; life had long been 
extinct. His bonnet and plaid lay among the preci- 
pices for many years afterwards, till they rotted away ; 
no one venturing up to get them, ana few carine to 
touch the relics of one against whom heaven seemed to 
have directed so fearful & judgment. 

The mountains around the Grey Mare's Tail are 
little less elevated or steep, though more verdant, than 
the greater port of the Highland hills ; and, in travers- 
ing them, the sense of loneliness — destitution— helpless- 
ness —diminutiveness-— of hopeless distance from the 
haunts of man and places of domestic comfort-^is not 
less oppressive. The author of these sheets went alone 
and on foot athwart the awful wilderness, on a misty 
November day. when the light shed around his path was 
neither that of sun nor moon, but of snowy vapour, and 
when the hill-tops frowned out from their overwhelm- 
ing coverings, like troops of swarthy Moors from beneath 
their vast white turbans. A scene of greater sublimity 
could scarcely be — nor one of greater discomfort. Yet^ 
in this inhospitable wild, were the stem enthusiasts of 
Ayrshire and Clydesdale obliged to seek refuge from the 
terrors of the military law which their disorders intro- 
duced into the west of Scotland in the reign of Charles 
II. Here they lived for many days, and even months 
and years, without shelter and scarcely with any food, 
exposed to cold and rain, and the killing night- dew, and 
with no comfort but that which they derived from the 
hope of bliss after death. Their distresses in such 
a place, removed from their houses and all that lov- 
ed them, deterred from applying for relief at the few 
poor and lonely cottfl^es scattered throughout the 
country, and in hourly fear of the men of blood who 
were perpetually seeking them, must have been truly 
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great ; and it it Imponibk to look upon their place of 
seAige and cast a moment's thought at its resources^ 
vitl^t pitying if not respecting the sentiment, vi* 
lionary as it was^ which caused men to pefer such 
8 mode of life to the comforts which thev might have 
easily continued to enjoy by a trifling dereliction of 
opimon. 

• ClaTerhouse, the great soourge of the Suffering Rem'* 
moat, as they styled themselves^ was in the Imbit of 
pursuing them into these fearful fastnesses ; and hill- 
aides are shown, almost as steep as walls, up which he 
galloped in the pursuit, mounted on a black charger^ 
whose extraordinary speed and sureness of foot caused 
the people to r^ard it as neither more nor less than the 
Enemy di Mankind. From curiosity regarding the 
feats of this wonderful cavalier, I attempted to climb 
one of the verdant precipices which he so easily sur- 
mounted, and can testify that a more dangerous adven- 
ture, and one which would put human powers more 
completely at naught, can hardly be imagined. Yet 
that intrepid soldier, with no other aid than what was 
supplied by a spirit of enthusiasm and a frame incapa^ 
ble of shrinking, is said to have gone up and down 
these heights ratiber like a winged bird than an armed 



The hill opposite the little inn at Birkhill already 
mentioned, is called the Watch- Hill, on account of the 
custom among the wanderers of stationing one of their 
number there, to watch the motions of the soldiers^ 
while the rest were engaged at wor^ip in the deep deli 
behind. On one occasion, Claverhouse, by means of 
a spy- glass, discerned the watch from the heights above 
Bodsbeck several miles off, and accordingly made for 
the place ; but, long ere he approached, the sentinel had 

EL the proper warning, and aU the worshippers were 
rsed about the hills, and concealed from his sight 
r in the deep moss-haggs or amidst the long heather, 
On another occasion, having been more successful in 
his dreadfbl chase, he shot four men at once opposite 
the dear of Birk-hill» whose graves-stones were discem- 
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ibie in £ttrick church- yard very few years tm* Dob'* 
Linn^ a hideous gully, celebrated in Mr Hogg^ ''Moun* 
tain Bard" as the retreat of two champions of the Ob^ 
Tenant^ lies between the Birk*hil) and the Grey Mare's 
Tail. Chapel-hope, where the same writer has nxed the 
scene of one of his best tales,* and established a whole 
colony of Bothwell-brig heroes, lies on the other hand 
between the Birk-hiU and the Loch of the Lowes* 
Bodsbeck, which gives the tale its name, is a lonely farm 
between the Grey Mare's Tail and Moifat ; and it wae 
in reality haunted hj a brownie, one of those ^miliar 
and industrious spirits who performed so much nightly 
work, without prospect of reward, and who inrariably 
quitted the household when any attempt at remunera* 
tion was made by the inmates. The brownie of Bods* 
beck, who, like all other brownies, was nothing more 
than a proscribed religionist, is remembered by tradition 
as a little grotesque creature, that, either from natuial 
decrepitude, or from his wounds at Bothwell, or from 
** the pains" (which might have come upon him among 
the hills,) waUced double, with his hands always lying 
on his back. He was very useful about the house, 
though rarely apparent during the day ; on which oe* 
oasions all not in the secret fled at his approach. At 
length the gudewife, wishing to hire him away, as it 
was called, paid some unusual attention to his ooinforts, 
and he departed^ crying as he went*- 

Ca% brownie, ca' 

A' the luck o* Bodibeck away to lieithenba' ! 

a very ungrateful sentiment on the part of the Rev. Mr 
Brownie, considering the kindness with whidi he had 
been entertained. Leithenhall is a farm some miles 
from Bodsbeck, down Annandale. 

Annandale beine now completely surveyed firom bot- 
tom to top, it will be necessary to flit over into Nithis- 

* •< The Brownie of Bodsbed^." Great part of the striking 
information on this subjeet wrought into that fiction, is authen- 
tic tradition. 
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dale^ in order to finish the notice of this county. The 
natural region of Nithisdale includes a small piece of 
territory which polUically belongs to the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright ; but which I shall take the liberty of 
considering as part of the environs of the town of Dum* 
fries. 

Dumfries is not only the county-town of Dumfries- 
shire^ but may be termed the capital of the South- 
western Province of Scotland ; a term which is meant 
to include Galloway. In point of population it is only 
the seventh town in Scotland^ but it may be called the 
fifth in point of looks. It is an extremely handsome 
town. Well and r^^ularly built, with an aspect of great 
cleanliness, it derives a prodigious charm from its situ- 
ation on the Nith, which is here so large a river as to 
bring up little vessels to the town. The older streets 
of i^umfries have in general a respectable appearance, 
nAiile some of the new ones are absolutely elegant. 
The prevailing material is a daric-red sand-stone ; 
but most of the houses are painted white ; and this 
taste has even proceeded so far as to afiect the monu- 
ments in the church- yards, most of which (as in 
other part9 of the county) have a pale cadaverous 
appearance, and might pass in the dark for a troop of 
shrouded ghosts. 

Dumfries was at an early period a town of some, but 
not of first-rate note. It now derives a melancholy 
interest from having been for some years the residence 
of Robert Burns ; the place where he breathed his last, 
and where all of him that could die has been deposited. 
It is a town of considerable pretension in regara to its 
society; which is reputed to be singularly pure and 
select. It has the double advantage of being the resi- 
dence of the smaller, and what may be called doiarial 
sentry of the province, and of being a great market town. 
In its mercantile affairs it is much connected with Eng- 
land. 

The spot where Sir Christopher Seton, a brave ad- 
herent of Robert Bruce^ was executed by Edward I, is 
a little way east from the town. The spot is called 
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Kinty's Mounts and somewhat resembles the artificial 
erections known by the name of Moat Hills. It is 
commonly supposed to have been the ordinary scene of 
executions^ and perhaps also of the distribution of civil 
justice, in times mudi remoter than that of the death 
of Sir Christopher. Christian Bruce, widow of the 
deceased, and sister of King Robert, built a chapel 
on the spot in memory of the unfortunate knight ; but 
this edifice, which got the appellation of Kirsty's 
Chapel, is now satisfactorily rooted out of the little 
eminence. 

Kirsty's Mount was included in a fortified angle 
of the wall which anciently protected Dumfries on 
the side most remote from the river. There is a green 
between the Mount and the buildings of the town, 
watered by a rivulet called the Lorebum, and which 
was in former times the area where the citizens of 
Dumfries assembled on occasion when danger was 
apprehended, to consider and form the means of de- 
fence. Hence, the war-cry, or eathering-word of Dum- 
fries, was simply the word—*' Loreburn !" which is at 
this day to be seen inscribed upon the Provost's baton 
of office. 

The last time that the citizens of Dumfries assembled 
by the Loreburn, was in 1715, when the Viscount Ken« 
mure hung upon the neighbouring heights of Tinwald, 
like a thunder cloud ready to burst upon the town. A 
curious story is told of the way in which he was induced 
to raise the siege. His friends at Terreagles House,* 
having learned the warlike posture of the Dumfries- 
sians, dispatched a man to his camn enjoining him to 
depart, it was at that time impossible to communicate 
intelligence of so delicate a sort with safety. But 
they got an old crazy rustic into the buttery, and, hav- 
ing secretly sewed a letter into the lining of his broad 
blue bonnet, offered him a small sum of money on con- 
dition that he should go to Tinwald and make a present 

* The residence of the Earl of Nithisdale ; a capitsl old house 
near Dumfriei, well worth viiiting. 
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to the VifooHBt «f his pfodlj beid-jpieM. Tbe dtf 
van reached tbe canp without sospieiMi^ and made 
rendition of hie bonnet aooording to oompaeti but wit^b 
a very imperfect notion of tbe end to be aeryed hj 
ao atrance a prooeeding. The inaurgent seneral, ao- 
eoatomed to aueb mysterious practioea^ took th« bon«- 
net aa a matter of course, and soon mado aenae of ita 
oontenta. Ha immediately broke up, and marched 
to Annan. 

Tbe place vbere Bruce atabbed bis mortal eaemy 
and rival the Red Cumin, can now be pointed out only 
with difflcultjf^ and uncertainty ; Ae Imiidings of the 
Friary in which the assassination was transacted, bar* 
ing all boon long ago demolished in such a manner that 
hardly a scrap remains. The spot generally concluded 
opon by the local antiquaries, is tbe site of an oulnde 
Biair^ in a recess at the aouth end of a little street call* 
ed the Grey-Friars Lane, near Buodeneb Street, in the 
Jiordi^weBt quarter of the city. 

Near the Friary formerly stood that anciaat and imp 
portent fiNtreas. toe Castle of Dumfries. The site ia 
sow oocupied by a church : Arma cedent Uigm* Be^ 
tween the cnstle and Terreagles, which is three miles 
off, there was a pared way crossing the Nith a few hun- 
dred yards above the bridge, exclusiFely devoted td 
tbe use of the mighty proprietors of that splendid old 
mansion. 

Dumfries has three steeples and two bridges. The 
Old Bridge was built in tbe thirteenth century, at tbe 
expense of DevorgiUa, mother of John Baliol. It orii- 
ginally oooaisted of thirteen arches, instead ef tbe pre* 
sent seven, and was considered the next best bridg^ in 
the two kingdoms to that of London. Tbe New Bridge 
is a handsoBfte fabric, erected little more than thirty 
vears ago. These edifices connect this part of Dum- 
friesshire with the district of Galloway, and may there- 
fore be eongidered public works of primary importance* 
On the opposite siae of the river, tnere is an extensive 
suburban village called Maxwell town^ which is said— 
but great obscurity hangs over the factt—to possess a 
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certain descripticm of burgd )rights» independeat en 
Dumfries* Maxwelltown seems to be the great standing 
joke of its proud neighbours the Dumfriessians. Scmie 
Idea may be formed of its character from a aaying of 
8ir John Fielding, the great London magistrate ; tfaa* 
whenever a delinquent got oirer the bridge of Dumfries 
into Maxwelltown, he was lost to all search <ur par* 
suit! 

The principal church of Dumfries stands at th« 
southern extremity of the town, surrounded by its ex# 
tensive cemetery, in which are several very handsow 
monuments'— eenerally white, as already obeervadi 
Bums was originally buried at the north-east comer 
of this cemetery; but, after having lain there abont 
twenty years, nis body was, in 1814, translated to 
another spot, which was supposed to be more suitable 
for the erection of a monument. The stranger da« 
siring to see the last home of this illustrious poet, is 
conducted to his mausoleum, which, if not very magni« 
ficent, is at least the finest in Uie place. Opposite 
the gate- way of the little temple, is a large piece of 
sculpture, representing Bums at the plough, and his 
genius Coila investing him with Ae mantle of poesy ; 
an absurd attempt to reduce to a substantial form an 
idea which the poet had expressed in the following 
words : *' The genius of my country found me, as Eli- 
jah found Elisha, at the plough^ and threw her insga* 
mg mantle over me." 

It cannot &il to strike the stranger who visits the 
grave of Bums, that, while all the other monuments, 
though commemorating " honourable, most hoooaniUe, 
men," are left to be overgrown by dust and obliterate 
by decay ; while simple virtue, and splendid rank, and 
even respectable learning and glorious achievement, are 
forgotten like nine- days wonders ; Bums's Mausokum, 
the object of perpetual attention, exhibits ncouMant 
freskneu! The grass gets leave to srow rank anevad 
the grave-stones of citizens, and the &cks which secure 
tiie vaulted dust of birth and title grow ee msty that 
the key forgets its cunning ; the inconsolable wiiaw 
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oeaaes to visit the tomb of him who was dearest to hef 
bosom; the son forgets his mother's grave: the monu« 
ments of such persons pass away in generations, even 
like those whom they commemorate. But the sepulchre 
of the poet is never neglected. He was the friend of 
all mankind and for all time ; every successive genera- 
tion has an interest in htm, Wnile the services of 
statesmen and warriors, matters of merely temporary 
gratitude, as of temporary usefulness, perish from the 
public mind, hit services ^ always before the eyes of 
mankind, and always capable of yielding the same profit 
and delight, are never forgotten. The track which 
stretches athwart all other graves towards the mauso- 
leum of Burns, is-- glorious symbol of real fome! — a 
beaten thoroughfare ; the door is ever open ; the floor 
is daily cleaned ; and the evergreens and flowers which 
bourgeon around it, are unfading and imperishable for 
his sake. 

When James the Sixth, impelled by a salmon-]ike 
instinct, to use his own words, visited his native king- 
dom in 16179 he passed through Dumfries on his wav 
back to England. The hou9e in which he lodged, stooo, 
till within the last few years, in the High Street, ad- 
joining to a little square in which the citizens of 
Dumfries have erected a neat monument to Charles the 
Good Duke of Queensberry. It was an edifice of the 
true old construction, with a wooden front ; and there 
is a curious legend connected with its foundation. There 
lived in Dumfries, some years before the royal visit, a 
very poor labouring man. It was then the custom 
for people of all ranks to give entertainments on Yule 
Day ; out this poor man one year found his fiinds so 
low, that it was not in his power to be neebour^like on 
that occasion ; so, in his dilemma he resolved to go out 
of town and leave his wife in the house, locking the 
door upon her, and enjoining her in case any person 
called not to answer. He went to Lochar moss to dig 
peats, and, before he had worked long, found a p&se m 
gold. He knew that all treasure found in sudi a way 
belonged by law to the king, and he hesitated long be« 
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fore spplyiiig any part of it to his own use. At length, 
impelled by the fear of a discovery^ and by the emodons 
of nis conscience, he made a pilgrimage to London, and 
confessed to the king, what he had done, promising, 
however, if allowed a little time, to make good every 
farthinff of the treasure. James was struck by the 
simple honesty of the man, and, with that generosity for 
which he was so remarkable in the case m unseen mo* 
ney, told the treasure-finder that he miffht keep the 
whole ; adding that he might employ it in buuding a house, 
and when he (the king) came back to " auld Scotland," 
he would accept, as sufficient compensation, one night's 
lod^'ng under its roof. The man built this house, in 
which the king lodged accordingly. The story has been, 
handed down by a singularly clear and credible line 
of traditionary evidence; the great-grand- daughter of 
the treasure-nnder having been in the habit of telling 
it, as above- written, previous to her death, which hap- 
pened since the beginning of the present century. 
. When King James was at Dumfries, the magistrates 
gave him a public . entertainment. It is recorded by 
tradition, and the thing is certainlj highly characteristic 
of the king, that, some strange little fishes being pre- 
sented at table, and his majestv being desired to taste 
them, as peculiar to this neJghix>urhMKl both in their 
quality and their cookery, he started up from the board, 
crying '* Treaison," and could not be prevailed upon 
to sit down again till the dish was taken away. The 
fishes, which were probably vendises from Lochmaben, 
had a strangely black and hirsled appearance; and, 
emitting a peculiar smell, caused the sagacious nose 
which scented out the Gunpowder Plot, to suspect 
poison. 

James was, however, so well pleased in general with 
his treatment at Dumfries, that he presented to the 
town a small model of a gun in silver, to be the object 
of a shooting-match at periodical intervals, in imitati<»i 
of some such sports which were exhibited before him on 
this occasion. The Siller Gun, as it is called, has been 
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ailitfitlien ahot hf, onoe svcfy sevea yeant, ia miuh tin 
•MM matmer as silver arrows have beea Bhot for bj 
arefaein at Mu88elbiirgh> Peebles, and St Andrews. Tha 
pla^ of ftport is a kvw holiii bj the sid« of the Nith, 
atMlut a mile below the town, called the King^s Holm* 
Bnf the PestiYal of the Siller Gan has of late vears be- 
iftme unpopular, from the number of acddenti oy which 
it is so disagreeably characterised. It unfortunately 
happens that that important part of the Festival, termed 
** the Drinking," is nerer postponed, as it ought to be, 
till the termination of the sport, but diffused generally 
throughout its continuance. The conseouence is» that 
the whole affair becomes one rather of oatrajze and 
peril than of innocent amuaement. To testify that 
neople are not prevented from shooting when dead** 
ilf uhk, a case is on record, of a man having once fired 
when so completely intoxicated, that the gun was held 
for him by his friends ; and yet he hit the mark and was 
declared victor, though it is said he was not aware of 
Ids good fortune, nor conscious of the honours which had 
been paid to him, till next morning ! 

The principal objects of interest in the neighbour* 
hood of Dumfries are Caerlaverock, Camlcngan, and 
Amisiield Oastles, Locharmoes, the Maiden-bower Cng, 
itnd the Abbeys ai linduden and SweeUieart. 

Caerlaverock, an ancient ponession of the Maxwells, 
cttie 6f the most powerful families in this countjr^ haa 
been distinguished by its misfortunes. It was besieged 
by Edward I in person anno 1300, when it was so im« 
portent a fortress that he thought fit, after capturing 
It, to appoint no fewer than three great barons for ita 
keepers. Since then it has been taken and retaken, 
dismantled and destroyed, times without number* It 
ultimately ceased to be a tenable fortress in the time of 
l^e Usurpation, when one Finch gave a receipt for ita 
f^tmiturOi in which, amimg other particulars, mention 
is made of eighty beds ; a proof, observes Pennant, of 
the hospitality and splendour of the place. The ruin 
4f Caerlaverock is maasive and picturesque. It ik 
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Awttfd on a Tery Isvei phin on tbe emt Mb of tik« 
deboBoho of the Nith^ about eight mileB from Dam* 
fttes. 

Camlongaii Castle, situated madi nearer Dmnlkies* 
h still in repair, and forms a rerj carious^ as it is a 
ynty rare sj^ecitnen of tbe old Border Tower. It is 
surrounded by some fine old woods, which its battle^ 
ttented pinnades surmount in a Ughlj graceful £s« 
drion. This house is one of the seats of the Earl of 
Manstield.* 

. Locharmoss ia a morass of several miles extent, lying 
to the east of Dumfries, adjoining to the sea. The 
common tradition is, that this vast flat was originally a 
fonrat, that it was then overflowed by the sea, and tlui^ 
by the recess of the inundation, it Anally became a peat^ 
moss. It is watered by a rill called the Lochar Water. 
So late as tbe days of Bruce it sieenn to hare been in 
such a state of fluidity as to be impassable ; for it is re«i 
corded by tradition, that, when that hero went from 
Torthonwd Castle to slay Cumin at Dumfries, he 
went round by the skirts of the Tinwald Hills, thus 
making a considerable dreuit along the upper extremi- 
ty of tne moss. That it was once occupied by tiie se% 
is proved by the quantity of shells found beneath the 
stratum of moss, but more unequirooaUy by several 
curraghs (or boats of one piece of wood used by the 
primmtl inhabitants of this island) having been dug 
up in the course of peat-casting, many miles from the 
present shore of the Sol way. 

The road over Locharmoss is remarkable for its erfc- 
gin. A stranger, more than a century ego, sold some 
goods to certain merchants at Dummes upon credit. 

* According to Pennant, the great Earl of Mansfield was bom 
bere. We luive been informed by a venerable inhabitant of 
Edinbiirgh, the nieoe of that illuttriotu nan, as a veritable an^ 
atrikJag anecdote of him, that he made a point of never readina 
any of the numerous satirical publications with which it was his 
lot to be assailed when Lord Chief Justice, lest he might ther^ 
by have lost any portion of the equanimity and moderation whieh 
it was his desire to maintain upen the Beneh. 
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Before the time appoiiited for payiiieiil« he ^mff^ax^ 
and neither he nor his heirs ever claimed the ownej. 
The merchants^ in expecUtion of the demand, vmf 
henefltlj put oat the sum to interest ; and, after a la^ 
of more tnan forty years, the town of Dumfries obtain* 
ed a gift of it, and applied the same towards making 
this useful road. 

The Maiden bower Crag, about a mile east from the 
town, is a crag or rock curiously hollowed. It is said 
to have receired its name from having been, in times of 
dfuidism, Uie scene of some rites practised as the test 
ti£ virginity* 

Amisfield Castle is a tall slender square tower at the 
back of a more modern mansion about half a mile to the 
ri^ of Uie road from £dinbuT]^h to Dumfries, five miles 
flrom the latter town. It stands in the midst of a grove 
of old, decrepit, emaciated trees, on the tops of which 
myriads of crows and pigeons keep up a perpetual cawing 
and cooing. The tower is not large, and not in the least 
imposing ; but yet it is, without exception, the moat cu^ 
rums spedmen of the baronial tower now existing in 
Scotland. The low^ part is coarse and perhaps very 
eld, but the upper regknis of fine adiler-work, laid. out 
in neat little projecting turrets and gables, wiUi hi^ly 
decorated windows aira crow-steps, bearing date only 
1600. The whole thus bears some resemblance to a 
pillar of the Corinthian order ; a plain diaft and fiou- 
ruiiing capital. The roof is still entire, but only the 
lower fiat is habitable. Here there are still some frag- 
ments of an origind ceiling, whidi has apparently been, 
at one time, as highly ornamented as that of the cele^ 
brated King's Room at Stirling. The door of the se^ 
cond fiat is one of the greatest curiosities of the kind 
perhaps in Scotland. It bears date I6OO, which seems 
to have been the era <^ a general repair upon the whole 
edifice ; and it represents in low relief Samson tearing 
asunder the jaws of the lion. The scripture hero is 
clad in the costume of the time ; a monstrous rufiT, a 
tight doublet, an unbounded plenitude of breech, and 
roses in his shoes. He is at full length ; but, from the 
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fffmtrme oi groffpimg which provailed attong the n«« 
ti^e artistt of that time^ the carver has giTen him an 
attttade quite uaexpressive of the violent exertion in 
whieh he is mipposea to be engaged. His body seem^^ 
4o oae a Scottish phrase, thomess. Perhaps^ nowerer, 
this: has only been intended by the pious artist as a 
compliment to Samson, to show with what ease he per- 
formed his superhiunan feat. For want of room at the 
top of the door, the tali««rowned Spanish hat of the 
Jewish champion is removed from his head, and sna» 
pended in the air over that of the lion, where, on ac- 
count of the animal's head only reaching up to Samson's 
aaiddle, there happens to be room for it 1 1 must repeat, 
tkat this door alone, from being so truly ridicuWas, 
Bttkea Amisfield Castle worth goin^ twenty miles tosee.* 

Amisfield is the seat of the ancient family of Char- 
terisk King James is said to have visited it on his re- 
turn to England in 1717i and to have exclaimed, <^ 
first observing its tall and formidable appearance, that 
the man who built it, though externally and habitually 
honest, *' must have been a thief in his heart." 

It would be improper to quit this neighbouriiood, 
without mentioning that Tinwald, a little parish-town 
near Amisfield, was the birth-pkoe of Paterson, the 
prejeetor of the bank of England ; a man of adventu- 
rous spirit and great genius, but who was never re- 
warded fnr even l^at project which has been the cause of 
wealth to so many, and which has become so import- 
ant an adjunct ot the Government of Great Britain. 
After experiencing the ingratitude of England, Pater- 
son turned his attention to his native country, and, 
having first established the bank of Scotland, planned 
the disastrous expedition to Darien, which, notwith- 
standing its unhappy issue, is said to have had the good 

* Xhera ii ens other very intereatiiig curiouty at Axnisfield ; 
a peculiarly luge hoUy tree, the braochee of which are to arraqg- 
ed by art, that a party of upwards of a doaen persona could sit 
at tea in an open space amongst them, without being seen from 
without. In the immediate neighbourhood of the house, there 
is also a very entin Koman < 
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•fbct tof alirria^ up b •pirit ti BMvcMittt^ i 
«inong the Soottnh people. Here be kad matec iea» 
sen to expect e acunrj Temnnenttaeit for nis mrvmn, 
and it was not vantiBg. Tlie writmr of Uwae .abaels 
baa aeen rare paaaphleta and broadaide8« replying io hm 
own Tery clever and Bcnsible paUicationt ; ati^pnattsv 
ing bim, among other abuse and acnrrilitT» with the 
Brofane epithet of '* the Man Patenoa f as Charka 
Aad been titled some years before by the saintly Reuad^ 
heads ; and he is said to have eTentually died of grief, 
oeoasioned by the ingratitude with whidi he was tsealx 
ed bv the world. 

The ruins of the Cottegiate Churdi of Lindudeu 
fornix with the beautiful sceuery amidst which they ate 
Blaoed, by far the most attracti'ra and iatereating ob** 
jeet in the neighbourhood of Dumfrks. The place ia 
three miles from that city, and situated ia the Aewtatth 
ry of Kirkcudbright. 

Lindttden was wiginally a convent ; but, about die 
end of the fourteenth century, Archibald the Gsrim, 
Earl of Douglas and Lord of Galloway, on account of 
the allesed profligacv of the nuns, but more probably 
from a desire to estaolish a more commodious means oiF 
providing for the cadets of the house of Donglaa, con- 
Terted the institution into a collegiate church for a pre* 
▼ost and twelve beadsmen. At the Reformation, tlK 
lands were erected into a temporal lordship, and be- 
stowed upon the family of Nithisdale. 

So late as the time of Pennant, a large proportion of 
the original buildings was entire, and several ridily or* 
namented tombs remained unmutilated ; in partieular 
that of Marsaret, the sister of James h aud wife of the 
grim earl atx>ve-mentioned. But the whole is near 
dreadfully dilapidated. Enough only remains to sh e w 
that the whole had been originally built in a style of 
surpassing splendour, and enriched with much minute 
decoration. 

The best point f^om which the beauties of this scene 
may be viewed, is a small wooded mount near the ruina^. 
erected by the former religioua inhabitants for a sum^ 
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.IMfiMnd, 4nd fVVMWd whifih th^Dt w«g« in iVOMt't 

WVio^ are ^een imcaediatdy below« a]|4 be^imcl tbem 
«i«Tea tbe ge»t)e Cl«den. which is olflo sew ta ihe 
•weBiwaxdty limping ui its muous course, like a numbtif 
«f lake^, fcinged by inQuiBeffaUe birches and aldes«b 
The junetioA of this slream wilh the Nith^ which lakes 
place immediately below, is another fino point in the 
Undsoape. The n^hhoaring peasanis, still deeming 
the place to have e certain degree of lenctitj about i|^ 
fesprt to the finr mount on the Sunday ararpqons of 
moymer, to xead their J^tiUes and commune with the 
Jieart* The Chiden, aweoveir, is endowed with all the 
bfiiamm of poesy. Bums used to haunt it in the ^uumer 
evenings, when engaged in the eomposij^ieu of bis inir 
-mortal lyrics. He rqpe^edly allttdeii, it wiU be nh 
viembered, . to '^ Cluden's silent towers/' end to its 
'^soundinp^ floods;" and it is supposed that he sfieakt 
of this ruin, in his admirable '^ Y ision of Liberties" h^ 
ginning. 

As I stogd by yon ropfleM tower, 

Wbare the va*>flowera wavQ i* the denry t|ir. 

No place could Be more appropriate for the sug^esj^i^ii 
of poetical ideas, or the promotion of poetical reeling, 
than the neighboarhood of Lincluden ; for poetry and 
pensireness actually seem diffused throughout the pre- 
cincts like an atmosphere ; fanning the cheek, and in- 
spiring the lungs. At the distance of only a few yards 
from the ruins stand two or three solitary cottage%| 
with thatched reof and ived walliu one of which h^m 
9pon the lintel of its door this inscription^ '< FeUcitatu 
praximum;" the stone having, in all probability, bei« 
longed te the college. Strangers have only to visit the 
phioB> to be a^nvinced of Uie tmth of this small scrap 
of monkish latinity ; that is to say, supposing huppinf^ 
likely to choose m her xetreftt iMd^utffu) scenery imd 
cefanness and aidits^ess of situ^tiom* 
In preoeeding up l^ithisdale tt^m Duu)frie|it|i\e im 
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object capaUe of interesting the traveller U SUislaiid, 
the farm -last occnpied by Robert Bums. The oastead, 
which 18 nearly the same as when inhabited by the 
poet, ]»6n about seren miles from the towa, on the 
right hand side of the road, surrounded by a fe# 
trees. The river Nith rolls majestically bevoitd it, and 
on the opposite bank are seen the house ana fine woods 
of Didswintbn. 

It was here that Bums composed his fine poem Tatt 
o' Shanter, which it is well known he did, in order to 
induce Mr Qritse to adopt AUoway Kirk into his Scofi 
tssh Antiquities. The widow of the poet, who still 
lives at Dumfries, has some curiotts reminiscences con* 
neeted with this subject. She remembered having one 
day taken a walk with her husband, in the coutse of 
which he involuntarily repeated some lines which she 
efterwards observed in the published poem. It is he# 
belief that he was then in the act of compodDg some 
verses. Ob another occasion, but about the same p^ 
liod, she made a more unequivocal observation. Oa 
her going out of doors, one morning, to call him in te 
breakfast, which he seemed to be neglecting, she found 
him seated astride upon a feal dyke, saying to himself, 
with that energetic emphasis which was so peculiar to 
BXm, 

Ah Tarn f ah Tarn ! had they been queans, 
A' plump and strapping in their teens, 
Thir bmki o* mine, my only pair, Jtc 

ind he accompanied every accented syllable with a 
thump on the top of the dyke with his fist, as if he 
had been threshing out the poem by a manual as well 
as mental process of labour. 

The scenery of the Nith, hitherto meagre, here be« 
gins to assume a more pleasant aspect. A little farther 
on, is the beautiful place of Friars Carse, consecrated 
by the muse of Burns. The ground here displays a re- 
markable desree of inequality, without breaking in* 
to any very lofty eminences. The hill of Blackwood 
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' hm a Btrfldng and highljr decoratiTe eflbct, being dotted 
over with a great number of planted patches, in a Yarie* 
^ of fitfitaatic shapes. 

' At the dittanoe of nine miles from Dumfnee, a sto* 
pendens tree overhangs the road. It sprinss ont of the 
earth in three distinct trunks, and spread ont above 
into i perfect wilderness of spray. This is called the 
Tree or Baijare, and seems to be considered one of the 
principal wonaers in the country. 
* At the distance of twelve roiles from Dumfries, the 
nad is enlivened bv Brownfaill Inn, a goodly place of 
entertainment which was kept, till within the last few 
•rears, by a man of the ungalar name of Bacon, regard* 
mf; whom an amusing anecdote, connected with his ce« 
lebrated neighbour Burns, was communicated to me by 
ah ear-witness. My informant, an old Engiuk rider, 
alighting one day at Brownhill Inn, was ushered int* 
the presence of some country-people, with whom he 
was told he might dine. Among these Bums soon die- 
covered himself by his wit. The landlord was one o^ 
-that sort who always take care to honour their eompa* 
nies with their own immediate and constant presence, 
and display a great deal of solicitude in the drculatioa 
of the Ix^ttle. Bums was such an ingrate as to enteiw 
tain a sort of dislike towards poor Bacon for this patera 
nal care over his guests. Accordingly, after the cloth 
had been withdrawn, and during a temporary absence 
of Mr Bacon, on my informant requesting Burns to 
give the company a taste of his quality by producing 
an extemporary verse, he retired for a minute's spaee 
into the recess formed by a window, and produced a 
quatrain ; before quoting which, however, it ought to 
be mentionied that beans and bacon was a frequent dish 
at Brownhill, and had been presented that day at din- 
ner. The stansa produced in so brief a space ran thus : 
At Brownhill we always get dainty good dieer. 
And pJenty of bacon each day in the year; 
We^re all things that nice and mottly in aeaaon,.— 
But why abotofu Baamt oome give me a reason ? 

It is unnecessary to describe the suceeas of the hit. 
DumfriuMrt* 



Im'At iannedfj^e vioinilj of BrbwtiUU, dh» «tm^ 
jou^ to vitit the natural curiosity called Creokli^ 
Linn^ celebrated as a retreat of the Covenaaten ; as ia« 
JO Clo^ebum Castle, the seat of C. G. 8. Maitaadi, Esq. 
4nd farmerl^ the patrimonial propertj of the anoient 
^fimiily of Kirkpatnck. 

' The baronial fiunily of Kirkpatridc^ which is repcre-' 
tented by Sir Thomas KirkpatrioJc, presoit SheriJF of 
Dumfriesshire, is the oldest in the oounty, being deiTP- 
«d from the celebrated patriot who cooipfaW by a blow 
of his damr the murder of the traitor Cnvin. Charles 
the good Duke of Qoeenaberry once teaitified his respaet 
ibr this venerable race in a very remarkable maaaer. 
Jle was proceeding in his carriage, along with the eo- 
'^entrio Duchess KathennOi towards Dumfries, in order 
to exert his influence at an election, wb^, jnst as be 
Approached the head of the Cloeeburn awnue, the ooadi 
<of Sir Th(Nnaa Kirkpatrioki (the 8eoond4ast generation) 
who had taken a different side of politics, was obeervod 
lo leave the house on its way to the same place, aad ftr 
Jthe same purppse. The Duchess felt innaifte ahirm at 
|his, and thinkine that priority of appeaiwice at the 
IBdarket-plaoe wotud be iBivourable to 1»e Queensberry 
juterest, esJled out in her usual lusty wav to the coedi- 
man to drive with all his might, '< else Tom of Clce^^ 
bum,*' she exclaimed* '^ will get in before iia, and lick 
the butter off our bread." The Duke waa scsndaliaed 
0$ the nick-name she gave his old friend Sir Thomae» 
and by way of r^>roof made this re«iarkable observa- 
tion, '' Let me tell you, my lady Duehese, this gentle- 
anan's ancestcMr was Knight of Closebum, wiiile mine 
was only Gudeman of Drumlanrig 1" 

The school of Closebum is singular amidst all the 
parish-schools of Scotland for its munificent character. 
}t waa endowed by legacy, with a oonaiderable extent 
of landed poperty, so that the teacher draws his re- 
venue mu<ui in the manner of a country gentleman. 
He iastnicts all tho boys in the parish iw nothing, 
takes in ^boarders from other quarters, and has a capital 
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kiestm, iIm diiiiiig«roMn of which » supposed to he ths 
belt in the oonntry-sideb 

Thomhiil, fourteen miles from Domfries, is a large 
Modem village of a cmdfom shape, with a cross in .& 
esAtre. Penpont^ at a little distance across the Nith, 
is a mnch smaller yillsffe, and only remarkable as the 
aeat of a presbytery. Morton, the next parish to the 
northward, contains no object of curiosity except the 
?ains of an ancient castle, destroyed by Dand II, !■ 
consequence of a treaty with the English monarch* 

The country around ThomhiU is extremely beautiful^ 
the hills bounding in the scene as with an insurmount- 
able wall. The vale of the Nith is here ver^ spacious^ 
and the bills rise up suddenly from the plain, at sueh 
a distance as to surest no idea of sterility. The ener« 
mous masses of Caruiogle and the Lothers rise at the 
head of the vale. The Dalveen hills, the Waal HiU^ 
(like the top of a globe,) and the two Queensberries^ 
nm^e along the nonh sic(e, while on the south the fan- 
tastic crags of the Tynrons seem to toss their fipont% 
like a stag, into the air. From the rising ground* » 
little way up the hills to the west of Thornhill, the 
enormous square mass of Drumlanrig Castle looks down 
with its inonmerable windows upon the plain, like a 
great presiding idol. 

Drumlanrig Clastle, the principal wonder of this dis- 
trict, is a house nearly as large as Heriof s Hospital 
at Edinburgh, and nearly of the same shape, though 
much inferior in point of architecture to that admired 
atruoture. The stone is a white indiniag to red, and 
somewhat friable. The house stands on a tall knstt 
about a mile to the south of tlie Nith, and is enclosed 
by a too slight plantation. It was built by the great 
statesman and persecuiart William, first Duke of Queens* 
berry, who grudged the expense so muoh as to write 
npon the bundle of accounts referring to it, a sort of 
denunciation of any of his posterity who should attemj^ 
to discover the extent of his foUy : the diction of his 
curse was by no msans elegant, but it may perhaps be 
considered as characteristic^" The de'il pyke out his 
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6en that lodes herein !" From dates upoa varloua partir 
of the fabric, it seems to have taken no less than ten 
years a-buildinff. Yet it is said the builder^ after all, 
never slept in it, or used it. but one night. . It is dei> 
porated with a wearisome repetition of stars and hearts, 
the arms of the Douglasses ; and, besides a thick oak 
door, it is secured by a grate of ponderous iron, which 
is still regularly shut every night. The cruel dungeon^ 
moreover, as Pennant remarlu, was not forgotten by 
the architect. 

. Drumlanrig, though the finest seat of the Duke of 
Bucclench and Queensberry, is at present in a very 
jcrazy state, while the furniture is at once verv meagre 
and dilapidated. The state chair of the early Dukes 
and Duchesses is almost the only existing curiosity in 
the latter department. The fetmily portraits are also 
scanty, and scarcely worthy of attention. The stair« 
case IS adorned by a set of four large portraits, (William 
III and his consort Mary, and Queen Anne with her 
jQonsort Geoi^ Prince of Denmark,) said to have been 
a present from Anne to Duke James, in consequence of 
the Union. The monarch first named has been some« 
what mutilated by the broadswords of the Highlandei^y 
who, in 17^> slept in the ereat gallery of Drumlanrig 
for one night. There are aLo portraits of the Dukes of 
Bpthes and Lauderdale, of all the four Dukes of 
.Queensberry, &c &c. 

There is a very curious anecdote told of the Duke 
who built Drumlanrig. He was a prodigious land- 
Jbuyer, and not very scrupulous about the means he 
took for acquiring the *'dutcia arva " of hisneighbours ; 

Jiractising the art of acquisition by wadsets to a scanda* 
ous extent. Among the little contiguous estates which 
he wished to add to his own overgrown property,* was 
that of Eccles, not feur from Drumlanrig. But ibii. 
belonged to a gentleman of the name of Maitland ; a 
relation of the Duke of Lauderdale, who, on observing 

* Tha traveller pastes over upwards of twenty miles in Nilh- 
isdale, without going out of the Queensberry property. 

NithUdaU* 
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the artifices of his brotlier-statesinaii, interfered in 
behalf of Eodes, by telling his graoei that, should he 
persist in his dishonourable designs, he (Lauderdale) 
should '' sit in his skirts on some other occasion." The 
rapacious nobleman was thus induced to spare Ecdes, 
wnich remains to this day a separate property. 

There was, till recent years, preserved in the park 
around Drumlanrig, a herd of the aboriginal wild cattle 
of Scotland ; animids said to have been perfectly un« 
tameable and unapproachable, and to have had shaggy 
white manes and fiery eyes. The gardens around the 
castle are kept in a state of laudable repair and neat- 
ness, strangely in contrast with the internal condition 
of the house. They are of that old-fashioned regular 
sort which Milton must have thought of when he formed 
the idea of 

— — Retired Leisure, 

Who in trim yanfou takes his pleasure. 

I would particularly direct the stranger's attention to 
a line of ancient yew-trees behind the house, which, 
beins overgrown below by close bushy creeping plants, 
look like a troop of comfortable old gentlemen who have 
all got on their stout sufiident lambVwool stockingK, 
and thioksoled winter shoes, and are come out to have 
a short forenoon walk in the winter sun-shine. 

Drumlanrig lies in the parish of Durisdeer, a piece 
of territory so extensive as to stretch across the whole vale 
of Nith from the hills of Galloway to those of Clydes- 
dale. The little kirk-town of Durisdeer occupies a 
romantic situation under the mountains last mentioned, 
from among which it looks out upon the vast area of 
the vale, like a startled deer, projecting its head from 
the savage brake, to watch the approadi of the chase. 
Durisdeer seems indebted for its existence to an ancient 
fortress planted here to guard the pass which opens be- 
hind into Clydesdale, through which passed tne ff^eat 
Roman way between Carlisle and Paisley^ and which, 
under the name of the Waal Path, was, till lately, the 

Dumfriesskire. 
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principal road tema Nithiadsle into LftnarUiire. Thii$ 
cattle hM been demolished stnoe the days of David 
Bnioe, and the road for some tisne disaaed ; ao tfaair 
Durisdew i« new a sequestered lonely village. Never*- 
theless^ it is still worth visiting oa varioas aoaonata^ 
The choreh contains the sepulchral vanlt of the Queens<r 
berry family, their pew, and a large apartment for their 
use during the intervals of public wonhip. The vanlr 
is snrmonnted by an aisle» containing one of the most 
splendid monuments, if not the most sjilendid, of whidr 
this eoantry can boast. It is a raagniieeat structurv 
of white marble, in the form ef a maiuolenm, and on thia 
wall behind is a representation, in exquisite statnary, of 
the second Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, theirst 
of whom died in 1711, only four years subsequent to 
his triumph at the Union. This monument is in th« 
Roubilliac taste, now so justly exploded. The noble 
pair are represented lying in a bed m thek state dress- 
es ; the Duchess, who had died two years before her 
lord, lies quiescently on her back, as if dead, with her 
hands clasped above her breast; behind her^fef it 
would appear the Duke, contrary to the humour of 
Captain Wedderburn, had chosen to lie next the wall 
—appears his Grrace himself, half-raised on his elboWi 
and surve]^ing the placid fttoe of his lady with a counte- 
nance which might be rueful, but for the Indicroui 
common-place expression given to it by his enormous 
Ramilies wig. His ermine cloak, moreover, his colkr, 
and more than all, his knee-buckles and rolled stock<i 
Ings, all the intricate paraphernalia of full dress, as de^ 
acribed so wittily in the Spectator, taken in conjunction 
with his Grace's awkward attitude, make it absolutely 
impossiUe to survey this elaborate piece of art with any 
emotions other than those of ridicule. 

The church-yard of Durisdeer contains some plebeian 
monuments worthy of attention. Upon one, commemo« 
rating the Master-of-works at Drumlanrig, and dated 
1685, there is a good effigy of that important personage, 
aftnding a very foir specimen of the costume of the mid« 
die ranks in the reign of Charles II. The man is re» 
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presented in a Wi46»ddrted etM, bQll6n6d lip the sidei 
of the ftkirts, and haring Tery hitge cuffs also buttoned; 
wilh a cravat hanging down his breafet^ and with K 
broad Lowknd bonnet,* from beneath which his hair 
d eaconda in a fall flow upon his shoulders. He rery 
nnidi resembles the Covenanters upon Archbishop 
Sharpe's monument at St Andrews, whose dress refers 
to the same period* In order to show the pi^valenod 
of cravats about a century ago> there is an eAgy on an-& 
ether old grave-stone in Durisdeer church-yara, repre« 
tenting a child of two years, who wears round his snorf 
little neck as good a cravat as that of James Lukup,' 
die master'^f* works ; though, by the way, he looks as if 
the thing was only accustomed to strangle him on Pace* 
and- Yule occasions, and was not a daily wear. At An« 
other part of the burial-ground there is a monunient t6 
the memory of a Cameronian who was shot by Oeneral 
Dfdyell at the neighbouring farm of Nether Dalveen: 
This man's name was Daniel M'Michael ; and in the 
autobif^raphical epitaph which has been inscribed on 
his tomb, he says that as his celebrated nafne-sake watf 
cast into the Den of Lions, so was he devoured by the 
lions of tyranny, perinry, and prelacy. 

In the awfully wild glen behind Durisdeer, may still 
be seen the remains of a Roman Castra .Estiva, as well tA 
the traces of a vast rampart formed by the natives of this 
eountry between Lochmaben and Lechryan. Hie banki 
of the Carron between Durisdeer and Thornhill, being 
lined with natural copse-wood, afford some fine seen* 
ery ; and at a particular place, where the bank is very 
steep, there is a cave, supposed to have been originally 
a place of refuge for the Druids, latterly for the Cdve^ 
nanters. To this cave, it is repotted. Gay the po^t, duf^ 

• All ai« rustie people «r Sootlatid, sxeept Lairds^ used to wsar 
bonnetf tiU lev than a ceDtury ago ; and it b not above thne 
hnndred years since noblemen, and even the king himself, worn 
nothing else. A curious fashion connected with this subject still 
obtains amongst that respectable corporation, the Butohers of 
Musselburgh. Upon some particular festival day, they all #eaf 
bvoad flat blue bonnets, and meet ita that guise lo dine tegethen 
Kobody kaowe the eiigin of the coeiem. 
Dwmfr%€Hhxre. 
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ing his residence at Dramlanrig Castle, used to resort, to 
woo the Muses ; lovinff, it is said, the delicious coolness 
of the retreat, so mu(£ more favourable to his studies 
than the tepid and noisy atmosphere of the castle. 

A little to the westward of Durisdeer, the barrier of 
hills is penetrated by the Pass of Dalreen, the princi- 
pal thoroughfeire between the vales of the Nith and 
Clyde, and celebrated on account of its romantic and 
impressive scenery. The Pass of Dalveen is a narrovf^ 
tortuous strath, with a rivulet running along a stripe of 
pastoral haufh at the bottom, and high hills rising on 
each side with almost perpendicular precipitousness. 
As the line of the Pass is extremely crookea, and the 
hills are closely indented into each other, the aspect of 
the scenery is perpetually changing to the eye of a tra* 
Teller; but nowhere is the general characteristic of 
ffrandeur awanting. The road winds aloAg half-way 
aown the hills on the east side of the Pass, and some 
part of it is never lighted by the sun. Thi^ luminary 
casts a eigantic, massive shade from the hills on one 
side against those of the other, which is not the least 
magnificent thing about the scene. But rarely are any 
travellers seen moving along the dark hill-sides, an4. 
were it not for a solitary hrm or two, a toll-house, and 
the few sheep straggling about the faces of the braes, 
there is no object that tcUs of life or civilisation any- 
where to be seen. Nor is there any sound to disturb 
the infinite stillness and repose of the scene ; save per- 
haps the brattling of the bum and its chasm-descended 
accessories, or the trickling of a pebble from the artifi- 
cial scaur above the road, brought down, it may be, by 
the slight disturbance it has received from the ibot-fau 
of the passing traveller. 

The upper part of Nithisdale contains no object of 
interest oesides the town of Sanquhar, which is a royal 
burgh, with a carpet-manufttctory. Sanquhar Castle is 
a ruin of some interest, having been taken by Edward 
I, but afterwards retrieved by a stratagem. The castle 
of EUiock, about a mile from the town, is supposed to 
have been the birth-place of the Admirable Crichton, 
whose flBtther was Sir Robert Crichton of £lliock. 

1 Nithisdale. 
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At length he to a whmock earn. 

It was a wfamodc bimv. 
Through it was lean ilk fertile neuk 

O' bonnie Oallowa; 
The Ken, the Cree, the darling Dee, 

Were seen a* rowin* sweet. 
And just below did wimplin flow 

The Minnoch and the Fleet. 



1*HB Stewartr^ of KirkcBdbriglit forins tile e«itflni« 
and larger portion of the ancient and extensive diatriot 
.of Galloway* Adjacent to Damfiriesshire on the •outlii' 
west, it runs along the shores of the Solway Firth ; and 
its western extremities are bounded by the Irish Sea, 
Wigtonshire, and Ajrrshire. In shape and extent it is 
somewhat of an irregular parallelogram^ containing 
88,257 square miles, or 449,313 Scotch acres. The 
great strath of the Dee, continued by the beautiful 
▼ale of the Ken, divides it diagonally from the Solway 
upwards. The general aspect of the Stewartry is hilly, 
Imt it contains no mountains of any considerable height, 
and its diaracter in this respect has been well described 
by Buchanan, in the laconic expression, iumescit colli* 

Fnmi its remote and peninsular situation, the early 
Galbtvay, 
, roil. I. Q 
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hirtofTof Galloway i> involred in ^««»«,'*«^7t*S 
S^rhaps of aiy other part of S«»dan\^ J* ^ 
howeTCr. been generally represented, and ,)robaWy with 
S «a reglVn whe're prin^e^'^.^'t^.ty long «id 
BOwerfuUy opposed the progres. of civilizatim.^ At a 
S whLSldloway inched the 8?«them divi«^n rf 
Syrshire, it formed in aome aort w,»''d«S«'»'^.f ' ^L^f! 
dom or iordahip. and was engaged unSer ite ^t.ve 
princes and Wons in almost perpetual war wi& t^ 
Sotaaicha of Scotland. At one time it was attached • 
England ; and Fenjus. « Lord of Galloway, «g<»ed the 
Grlit Charter in this character. At a !»*« J^^ 
Galloway sided in the wars of the competition^ with rt. 
native master Baliol; and in the reign of Dav^ the 
sSrSe represen'tatireof that ^^f^^^!'*^^^^ 
^d protection and established a Court *n Urn re- 
mote oSrner of his nominal kingdom. Galloway was at 
Wth entirely subdued, and to-oght t-J^^nowledge 
theTauthority of the Scottish king, by William. Lord 
Douglas, about the year 1 S53. Its long-maintained m- 
de^dence k yet indicated by the popuh« ptr^^ 
fr^if Scot oGaUofva ; while the rude and barbaric 
•Character of the early inhabitants may be traced in a- 
milar local traditionary expreadooa « gathered from tte 
«HMaiiTiiig testimony of aU our histona*. ^A. aUU 
«ian c«iJSiicing p.«if of the late period at wlwi ^ 
agdre wMmtm of the inhaWtasiU of CWl»way yidded 
tadriMaatinn, ia aapplied by the nBdoabted fact, ttat 
penm wwe tcon^ aKTe, within wfceae wawj the 
Odtk faBgUMm was apaken in the hi^r aoid ««re ae- 
MMsterad diatriots of the Gleakena, whi<* aeimnte tte 

tewartry from Aytahire. ^^ 

It ia bot fcir to mention that to theae nnnrmirsue 
viewa of tlie dMnteter of the earir inhaWtants «t<^^ 
«»*, Btaada opaaaed -the vermeums aotkonty of tt«t 
mosing travelter Williaas Litfagow, whoae tniv«^ 
-thNagk various paita of tbe world were pablnhed m 
tea*. WeafeaolemnlyaaaoredbythiswritM-, tbatho 
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"tomA in ih» '' rwi^wsiy hm» " fi( Gf^owof '^ 9$ good 
Ae9f9, topkiditf, md imrkeMM ^tUss^imim'' m 
tkou|^ he bfld becii jn hootimrij or Naples. I» th« 
MI99 stmbi of |MiQ«gyric> he ^etcribes tlie w«qI 9f ib^ 
^iftifat us <^ Imghter and 0olt«r than the luUu of C«It« 
bria»" tjie miitton as ''excdlingia aweetp«M/' thaborsM 
as "bastard barbs/' and jtha Mobility and ga*^ as ^^S9m» 
teons and every way generously disposed." 

Jt is 9<vt improbaole that some pan of this f#mineB« 
dstion may hara been well founosd eyen so early as 
16$2* From its hilly aod irregular surfsfiSj Galloway 
is 10 a great mMumra a pastor^ distriict ; and Gtttbmm 
for mio, has loi^ been a proverb not more popular tihuui 
inisu It 18 equally celebrated for its breed pf borsaa» 
fuad polled blade mttle. The former, distingiiisbad by 
the aopellation of GalbwayM^^ are of a Spanisb or jra^ 
iber Moorish raee % and> wben the breed is mie, ^f a 
dun oolwr^ with a black line along the baoK* Tbaie 
animals are email, bat active, sinewy, and fuU af Uaail 
and spirit Their merits, like those of the moQ, aca vrth 

Thseel-backstdia 

Ne*er lea's hit maister far a-Ua, 

is still a famiHar saying in Galloway. The greater part 
f4 the rents of the Stewartry are paid from the proita 
of cattle-dealing, a trade which seems io be well «»- 
. derstood in this distriet. It is principally carried on, 
through the intervention of d/nn^erM, at the English 
markets in the county of Norfolk, where the Cvailoway 
cattle are fied for a year, and afterwards tfanafened to 
the riiambles of Smithfield. It has long been remark- 
ed that the best beef killed in this market, ia &om Gal* 
loway. 

*]>r JandewnderfTW tills name fiom the Osnnsn word Wf^ 
Unkt fignifyixia ^ S^dlnff, bat it teems mubh more pnlNkUe thet 
I wen erigfBally named fivm Ihs distdot so wlikh the 
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That part of Oalloway wbich is called tlie Stewarti^ 
of Kirkcudbright will be most intelligibly described by 
following the line of its coast> and the courses of the 
different rivers by which it is intersected. The inter- 
mediate country, which is generally high and woodless^ 
pretents few objects worthy of attention, and may with 
propriety therefore be disposed of by occasional inciden- 
tal remarks. 

The traveller who visits the Stewartry in seftrch of the 
' picturesque, and commences his pilgrimage from Dum- 
fries, will naturally at once leave the great Irish road, 
and bend his steps in a southern direction towards New^ 
abbey. The road passes along a strath bounded upon 
Uie east by the river Nith, and upon the west by a range 
of wooded hills, studded with seats and villas. Among 
these, the most remarkable are Goldielea, the residence 
of Colonel Newall Maxwell ; Dalscairth, belonging to 
James Lennox, Esq. ; and Mabie the seat of Mr Howat^ 
The latter is a sweet bird's nest high upamong the hills> 
and completely embosomed in wood. To the east of the 
road lie Cargen, the residence of Mr Stothert, and Kir* 
connel, the seat of Mr Maxwell. The latter is a fine 
place, with extensive pleasure-grounds extending to- 
wards the Nith. 

Newabbey is about seven or eight miles from Dum- 
fries, and the situation of the monastery is chosen with 
the usual skill of the Monks. Its more ancient name 
was Sweetheart, Abbacia dulcis cordis. It was founded 
early in the thirteenth century, by Dervorgilla, daugh- 
ter to Alan, Lord of Galloway, niece to David, Earl of 
Huntingdon, and spouse to John Baliol. The ruins 
are still extensive, and form an interesting subject of 
research to the antiquarv, while the beauty of the sur- 
rounding scenery is well calculated to gratify the moat 
fastidious taste. On the north and west lie the woods 
of Shambelly, and on the south. Loch Kindar and the 
dark brows of Criffel^ the loftiest mountain in this part 
of Scotland. 

From Newabbey to Kirkbean, the road runs nearly 
parallel to the Nith. Between the latter villa^' and 

Kirkcudbrtghi, 
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fbefirer, b «itii»ted Arbiglaad^ the-s^t of Mr Ciaik, 
the-c^presentative of the celebrated and patriotic agri* 
cultunst of that name. From Kirkbean, the road leads 
in a westerly direction to Southwick, the fine seat of 
General Dunlop> and from thence along the shores of 
the Solway, through the wild parish of Colvend to the 
vilhige of Dalbeattie. The snores of this parish are 
well worthy of beinff explored. They abound with 
magnificent rocks and caverns, and it has been sup^ 
posed, with no inconsiderable degree of probability> that 
they furnished materials for the scenery of " Ell^n^ 
gowan." 

. Dalbeattie is a village of a peculiar and in. some re- 
spects striking character. The surrounding country is 
barren in the extreme, and composed entirelv of gray 
granite hills, covered with the most scanty herbage, and 
occasionally interspersed with oak and birch copse. 
The cottages in the village are built of granite, which, 
from its ught and lively colour, gives the place a gay 
fmd rianl appearance. 

, Dalbeattie is situated upon one of the. tributary 
streams of the water of Urr, which is navigable. /fp9 
small vessels nearly to the village. The embouchure of 
the Urr is a few miles below Dalbeattie, between the 
point of Almomess and the rucgod coast of Colvend* 
This river rises at Loch Urr, audits course from ^enoe 
to the Sol way is upwards of twenty miles. It flows 
through an interesting and well-wooded strath, having 
ppon its east bank in succession, Walton Park, the seat 
of Major Campbell; Kilquhanidv, the seat of Mrs. 
^artin.; Chipperkyle, the seat of Colonel Maitland; 
and Spottshall, the seat of William Young Herries, 
£sq. On the west bank of the water of Urr again, lie 
Largnean, the residence of Henry Wight, Esq. ; Mol-* 
lance, formerlv the seat of Mr Copland of Coliston, and 
now of Mr Napier ; and Munahes, the extensive and 
highly improved domain of Mr Maxwell. This \ag^ 
place is in the immediate vicinity of Dalbeattie, while 
the others which have been mentioned, occur at inter- 
vals along about twelve miles of the course of the watec 



•f Urr. Otfie af tltt kuMiC ttiid ttmit raise Hmtttil 
CMm te Scoikaid, esUed th* M Mt «f Urr, it is tkk 
iMrtftibotirbood^ and wdl deservM tbe tCtentitfa of tli^ 
ititiqiia^tt trAtellcr* 

From Dalbeattie the road eondttotf the tnteDer 
tliroQgh the groonds of Mimdiet> and onder the grsf 
roekt of Klrkennan> by a highly pictni^esqtte nmte to 
Ordiardtown, the fteat of Colonel Maxwell Few plaMs 
fat the soath of Scothind are richer in natural beaotj 
than this. It is situated npon a deejay indented bay 
ef the Soiway, and starroonded by the richly wooded 
promontories of Torr and Almomess, Towards the aettli 
again it is encompassed by on amphitheatre of hills»thA 
most remarkable of which are l^creel and Bengaim. If 
the traveller has time, it will well repay his trouble to 
witness from the summit of either <tf tiiese mooatatni 
the rising of the summer sun behind the opposite 
mountains of Cumberland. At stteh a moment, the 
broad and still waters of the Solway, with the varied 
and rocky shores of the Scottish coast, form a foresniond 
to which the pencil of a Claude akne ooold do joa« 
t!ee. 

For dt miles to the west of OrohardtowB, the road 
toasses along an uninteresting ridge of the parish of 
Rerwick, still however commanding magnificent pro* 
ftpects of the Solway and the Enelish coast, till at 
length it opens upon the beautiftil and secluded valley of 
Poddrennan. 

It is impossible to tlre^ this dassic Spot, without caru 
rvlng back our recollections to the period when the 
Abbey oi Dondrennan* afibrded a temporary shelter to 
tiie tinfertnnate Mary Stuart during the last hours she 
Apent in Scotland. Tradition has traced with accuracy 
her eovre^ from Langside to the scene of her embarka- 
Hon fbr Eneland. Passing through the wildest reeessM 
ef the Ol^nkens, she reached Queenshill, so named firoffl 
her lasting for some time there, and now the seat <d 

* Thfi monastery was founded by Fergm lord of OaHowsy Sa 
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ingin tie dir«cti»n •! ToBglaod^ die k BttppiMed to !»«• 
fiMMd tlw Dee by en anoieat woadea bndge whUk 
tben spanned the river about a mile abeve tfaia plaeek 
Her «ttendaiit8> it ia Mid^ immediately out it doira> in 
OBder te step the progreat of iuij wbe might attempt te 
|»r8oe her. The materials of the bridge were hitrled 
uita the stream and carried dovn te the sea ; and it Is 
not many yeara sinoe several large logs, baBiiag narks 
of having formed seme sncih stroeture^ and supposed to 
htufm been a portion of the bridge destrovad en this oe^ 
eaaien^ were £onnd sank to a oenaiderabie depth in the 
aands below Kirkeudbiight. While her friends were 
bnsied in demolishing the bridge, the Queen, mearud 
mut mom, entered a aeighbonring cottage and begged 
fiir something to satisfy .^e cravings of her thint» The 
poor old widow to whom she applied^ biought milk and 
eoarsa bread, upon which the Queen re^ed hcnel£ 
Expressing high satisfaction with the simde hospitality 
ef her hostess, Mary asked if she could do her any ser* 
vaoQ in return ; to which the woman replied, by e»> 
pressing an anxious wish to become prc^rietrix of her 
eottsga and of the* smalt* iield ad|aoent. How the 
Queen, in the dejected state of her fortunes, waa afaJe 
to grant thia request, does not appear ; but it ia the 
common tradition that she aceompittnedit, and it is oeiv* 
taia that the little property has from time iaunamerial^ 
and till recently, continued to belong to a family, a^o^ 
from a nataral feeling of pride, long resisted the im^ 
portunate entreaties of their weakbier nei^bours to 
dispose of it« It occupies a place in the most ancient 
valuation rolls of the Stewartrv^ among other estates, aU 
«f which surpass it by many OMppees in value. 

Mary arrived atDundrennan m the evening,and spent 
her last night in Scotland beneath the walls of the 
monastery, then a magnificent and extensive baRding. 
The situation of Dnndrennan Abbey has much natural 
beauty, independent of historical associations, to recom- 
mend it to the attention of the traveller. The building 
is now greatly dilapidated ; but enough still remaiaa to 

Oaliomtuf* 
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ia^Ucate to the spectator its former splendour. It li 
almost entirelf cohered witk a pale gref-cdonred mossv 
whicli gives a character of peculiar and lumosi airjr light- 
ness to the lofty oolnmns and Gothic arriies^ manjef 
which are entire. Placed upon a gentle eminence^ en 
the bank of a rocky and sparkling mountain burrty and 
surrounded on all sides except the south by an amphi* 
theatre of hills, Dundrennan forms an exception to the 
usual aspect of Abbey scenery. There is Jittle old wood 
near it, sare in the deep and devious glens which inter- 
gect the adjacent grounds belonging to Mr Maitland of 
Dundrennan ; but the neighbounng braet are generally 
dothed with copse, and afford from manypoints the same 
magnificent views of the Solway, and m the mountains 
ef Cumberland -whi^ have been already described! 
From Newlaw-hill, an eminence adjoining the house ot 
Dundrennan, the prospect is still more extensive, com- 
manding, in addition to an almost boundless range of 
ocean, a view of the Isle of Man, and of the mountains 
of Mome in Irehind. But seniimeni no doubt gives to 
Dundrennan its principai charm. Those broken arches 
and tottering oolumns— these deserted cells and weed* 
grown aisles^these neglected monuments of ancient 
Barons and Belted Knights* — and this wide scene of 
ruin and desolation, melancholy and silent though they 
be, are all invested with an inexpressible charm, as far 
toperiar to that imparted by mere fine scenery as the 
pleasures of the mind are to those of sense. To some 
this diarm may appear visionary, but to the poet or 
philosopher it will be quite intelhgible. 

From the Abbey to the sea, the distance is about a 
mile and a half. The road runs throueh a secluded 
valley of suipassing- beauty, and leads £reetly to the 
shore, where the rock is still pointed out by the pea- 
santry, from which the hapless Mary embarked up^ 
qn her ill-starred voyage to England. It is situated 
in a little creek, surrounded by vast and precijfutous 
rocks, and called Port Mary, in commemoration of 

* Several monuments of this description exist among thenibu*' 
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die Queea. The scene it uppngpntL^elj viti and 
Bttbliine; aad the contemplative stranger who viaiCa 
it in the stilineBS of evening, ia apt to imagine that the 
waves lall here with a more monmftil ^Mk upon the 
dhore, mad that the cadence of the aotumn wind ia more 
low and melancholy, than elsewhere, as if '' natore'a 
self" were conscious of, and lamented the unhappy OTont 
she had seen take place upon the spot. 

The sea coast in this neighbourhood merits the attea« 
tien of the mineralogist, the natural philosQ{>her, and the 
painter. Two caverns upon the Barlooco Shore, called 
the White and Black Cave, are particularlv worthy of 
notice. The entrance to the former is as lofty as the 
" mast of some great Ammiral," and its vast extent re- 
minds the spectator of the airy and echoing. Halla oC 
Fiagal in Staffii. The Black Cave is of an oppooite and 
gloomy character, and its dark caverns would f<Hrm no 
vnfit nabitation for the water kelpy, or Spirit of the 
Solway. 

The valley of Dundrennan is separated from the 
atsath of the Dee by an unintereating ridge of paatoral 
country, after passing which, the road at the top of 
Kilrony Brae suddenly opens npon the delicious scenery^ 
«f St Mary's Isle and the Bay of Kirkcudbright After 
skirtinff the shore for about two miles along richly wood^ 
ed banks, and through the pleasure-grounds of the Earl 
of Selkirk, the traveler reachea the town, which ia aita« 
sted upon the east banks of the Dee about two miles 
above the spot where the river dischargee its waters in* 
to the Solway. Assuming at thia point the appearance 
of an estuary, it is called Kirkcudbright Bay, and some^ 
time^, from its land-locked character, and the naual se- 
xenitv of its surface, the lake. This place afforded shet^ 
ter anring a storm to the Fleet of William the Third; 
when on liis voyage to raise the siege of Londonder* 
ry.* 

* The following traditionanr aocoant of King William's viiit 

has been supplied by an {ngenimis friend, Mr Kobert Maloomsoa 

of Kirkcudbright. '• The fleet put in at tbe Manxman's Lske, 

abottt two miles and a hslf from Kirkcudbright, where it hij for 
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KiikenAri^, ft vtyal tawht a Ma-fort, and the €i^ 
pital of the Stewartry^ ia weirboUt, and oaotains §kaa% 
Ufv tlMNiaaad inhabitants. It is a town of very pleaaiilg 
appearance; £»r it is not only regular^ clear, and neat» 
bnt poeaeetet oonaideraUe charms in the way of natsi- 
ral scenery, and derives a certain degree of almost citr* 
like granaeur from the towers of the jail, and of the 
mined abode of the ancient Lords of Kirkcudbrigfati 
whidi at a little distance are seen to OTertcp the ordi-> 
nary boildings. The streets of Kirkcudbright are all 
laid oat in squares or naraUelograms^ like the Neur 
Town ef Edinburgh ; ana there is no town in Seotland 
ivluch possesses such a proportion of new houses. The 

ssins time. Srery day, erowdi of people from the town and 
nm^tAmuiag eountry lepslred to the pboe, to eee and congrstu* 
late the Deliyeren of Britain. One day, the Admiral, or loine 
other perM>n In command, iaqoired of the Tisitors if they ooold 
inform him who lived at a little white house on the other side of 
the Dee, which attracted his notice. On heing informed that 
the pOMesaor was a Mr Brown, a Roman Catholic gentleman of 
Isftoae, who had a ftshlng on the river, and annually salted a 
gNsS qukWdtf of isfaaon for eacportfltioo, the ooomisader andeiad 
a party ef hie men to repair to thehouee,and carry away aU tht 
fiih they could find. His orders were punctually and rigidly 
obeyed. The men assailed the house, which they found locked, 
stove in the door, and proceeded ro secure all the fish. Having 
Mled or broiled a considerabl** quantity, they took a oommissioil 
ftr their trouUe in the shape of a beart^r saeal, and then hegaa 
to rsasaok the home for drink. To their great mertificstion,ftS 
liqaon were to be found, ana they were obliged to slake their 
thirst at a neighbouring bum. It was said that William intend* 
sd to present the fish as a gift to his unfortunate uncle Kin|[ 
James* 

" Trsdttion further affirms that King WiHiam embarked at 
this nmote part of his dominions ia disguise* It is at least ess* 
tsia that the fleet here took on board a consideraUe quantity ef 
tioope. An old woman, who died .^nthiu the raoollection of pe^ 
pie still alive, remembered having seen these men pass through 
the Stewartry towards the bay in which the fleet was lying. 
They made a halt at the Haugh of Urr, and fed their horses 
on grey oats^ the only species of grain which the country thai 
sflbrdeiL** 

KirkcwttrigiU. . 
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flimihr to that kBown or the name ist a meiui/rtf, bf 
which a certain nvinber ot houses are built by subserio- 
ikfa every year and acquired by lot« In admtieo to tne 
air of gaiety and liveliness which the town has aoqaired 
hi this way, it is ornamented by the reaidences of many 
penons of good fortune, which^ instead of being scatler^ 
ed ia the suburbs of the town, as elsewhere, are placed 
in the streets, and that in oonsiderable numbers. Kirk** 
cttdbright, although at one period a place of iwme Iin 
reign trade whh our West India Cdonies and America^ 
flow possesses little or none, and has no manulaotorsi 
etneept hosiery upon a small scale. Chieiy subaisfiilg 
upon its resources as a county-town, it is a very quiec 
and gented* looking place. Some of the infaabttants are 
opulent ; and fSsw have the appearance of living in ab« 
ject poverty. 

Kirkcudbright ift nearly half surrounded by theriter^ 
and its other sides were formerly defended by a ditch 
into which the water ran, and by a rude rampart called 
the Ihfkei. In 1 547> a party of that army whose objed 
mA eondoct caused the £ari of Angua to obaerve that 
llie young English King was a rougher wooer than the 
Ihm that formed his cogniaanoe, repaired to Kirkoud** 
bright^ with the intention of causing the people to tivear 
allegiance to their master; but, though early ifl the 
morning, the people were upon the alertj and shat 
their gates and kept their dykes ; ** for (says our anthiH 
rity) the town is dyked on both sides^ with a gate to 
tile water-ward, and a gate on the over end to the MU 
ward;" and this defence was effectual in preserving the 
town. Hector Boece^ writing a generation before this 
time> calls Kirkonbrie " ane rich town, full of merohaiN 
dise/' It then consisted of a sing^ street^ at tho 
eactremity of whidi wa!« the harbour. The shipping 
interest m the town is supposed to have been former* 
Iv much more extensive than at present* Paul Jonea 
first appeared upon the stase of public life as comman- 
der or a West India vesael oelanging to Kirkeudbrif^tr 
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Bat he killed hb Mipenler, did lie aot, did he n*tB 

He killed hie oarpeuter, did he not ? 

and was tliea obliged to take to another way of do* 

The coanty baildings and jail of Kirkcudbright hava 
a highly reipectable appearance ; axid foam the tall tovet 
which surmounts the latter, a most extensiTe view wmyi 
be obtained of the beaatiful enrirons of the town. The 
^Mrmerjail and court-house is avery curions old stnictvrri 
on the opposite side of the street, with the market*oro6i 
studc up against it> and a pair of formidable jmtggB 
attached thereto^ Though by no means an elaboeate 
piece uf architecture, either in point of size or ornament^ 
this venerable fabric seems to have been considered no 
small matter at the time of its erection, (1584») from 
the inscription on its front—'' NUi dowunus edificaverU% 
fruHra" The cry of the piotts Muisulman, *' In the 
tfame of the Prophet — Figs 1" can alone be brought aa 
t parallel- to this instance of the SoU Deo honor e^ 
gloria. 

What is called the Castle of Kirkcudbright is a larga 
dingy house; partaking slightly of the fortified character^ 
formerly the property and residence of the Lords Kirk* 
CiUdbriglit Though bearing date 1584, the walk arer 
still perfectly entire and very strong ; but the interior 
of the building has been removed, and the court now 
forms a wood-yard. It has not been occupied since tiie 
foil of Lord Kirkcudbright's fortunes at the Restoration. 
This noble fomily seema to have exemplified in real lifo 
the fictitious misfortunes assigned in a popular novel ta 
another Galloway house. The' third Loca Kirkcudbridkft' 
was a violent opponent of Oliver Cromwell and the iw*^ 
dependents, so long as they were in power, and lost 
not a little in the royal service. But such was this 
nobleman's felicitous knack of contradiction, that, wihan 
the Restoration seemed to have put him on the ri^ 
side of the hedge, he was just as much in the wrong aa 
i^er. For opposing Uia introduction of an Episeopal 

KirkcmibrigU. 
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deivyinm iato 4he dinfoh of KifkoidMglit, er n^ee 
Bar nelping the honest old women who Um that matter 
in hana> he had foor of his neighboun sent to inquire 
iBto his otndoet; a drenmstanoe equivalent to attainderj 
for these good gentlemen were by no means to seek m 
imttBg reason for sending the nnfortanate presbyteriaa 
to jafl« and far less in a^naling among themselTes the 
partition of his estates. 

. : Near the iiarbonr ef Kirkcttdbri^t^ maj ba seen the 
mmaina of a battsry which King William erected while 
stationed in the bay. A more ancient piece of fortifr* 
cation is pointed out at a little distance from the town, 
ip ^ ahape of some indistinct monnds, wlgarly called 
Castle-dykes. This is said to hare been at one time, 
ranked among.the strongest and most important fortresses 
in Galloway. It came into the possession of John Ba« 
liol by marria|^».and afterwards went to the Douglasseo» 
At a kterpenod it was transferred to the town-corpera* 
tions ; and being alienated hj them^ it eTentuall 7 became 
priwte property. The unfortunate Henry VI resided 
for some time in it> during his exile in Scotland ; and 
hotiihe and his queen^ on leaving the country where 
tfaev had foulid a temporary protection, embcuked at 
Kirlccudbright. 

. The burud-ground of Kirkcudbright is situated about 
half a mile out of town, in a bcantiful and sequestered 
spot, surrounded by fine old trees. It was originally 
ihe precinct of a church, which was a very old edifice 
dsdicatedto St Cuthhert^ and whose name,' Kirk-Cuth« 
bert» has extended in a corrupted shape, first to the 
town, and subsequently to the whole Stewartry. The 
ckuroh has long disappeared ; bnt^ with a natural .at« 
tachment to the graves of their fothers, the people 
aerupulously ding to the. ancient place of sepulture, in 
peferenoe to any whsoh* might be laid ontinthe^mne 
nnmediate vicinity of ^e town. St Cudibert's^'saGred 
ground contains some very old monuments, which, owing 
to the hmdaUe enthusiasm of a citiaen of Kirkcudbright^ 
aire kept in sinffukdy good order. Among the restive 
thoae of severe! Covenanters, who happenusd to be shot 
, Galloway* 1 
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mixd the boat. When the writer, of ihefie.paget wa» $t 
Kirkeudbrifbt, he had the ffood fortune te converie 
-with an intelligent mxa, who had been a aervaat in tfaii 
faonae at the time this band of desperadoes made their 
.^«tta«k. They came up to the front of the hooae, in 
number about sixteen^ each prorided ^with a cutlasa 
<aod as jsany piatoia aa would atiok in hia belt. They 
were at £nt taken for a presi-gaiur, or the crew of a 
lOTentt^entter^ and Lady Settdr^ who alone happened 
to be at hmne, aent out aome jperaop to inquire their 
huaineaa, and to entertain them if neceiaary. Simson at 
first held very mysterious discourse ; and the first symp- 
tom of nolance he ahowed> was to refuse the olrer.of 
whisky and to caU for wine. He finally went into the 
house and aeiaed the whole of the plate. JLady Selkirk 
was engaged at breakfiut (for it was only about ten 
o'clock ;) and they took the very tea*pot off her table, 
.with no ceremony other than that of pouring out all th0 
liquid. When Jones restored the plunder, which, to d^ 
jiiin justice^ was taken a^nst his will, and which never 
was unpacked all the time it was aboard, the tea-pot 
was found to contain the identical tea-leaves that were 
in it when it was abstracted from the breakfast* 
table.* 

The news of an armed and inimical vessel hovering 
on their coast, and of a band havinff landed and attack- 
^ Lord Selkirk's house^ soon readied Kirkcudbright ; 
and the most remarkable thing about Ae whole of this 
aingular affair was the conduct of the honest folk of the 
bu^h under these alarming circumstances. Quite ig- 
norant of the quarter, irom which danger was to be ap* 

* Mr AUsn CHimingbmm lately employed himself in a Uargd 
. work upon the adventures of this peiKmage ; and I have beea 
infonned» that when he called upon the pment Counten of Sel- 
kirk at Londoa, in order to learn the family-tndition of Jonep *s 
attack upon 8t Mary*8 Isle, her ladyship, who happened to be 
taiung her breakfast from the identiad tea-pot abstracted on that 
ooeanon, said, with -a ready wit which is the least of her good 
qualities, that she would give him a cap of tea out of the vessel, 
as the meet appfopriate Helioon which th^ Novelist could drink. 
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I»eheiuied, and desthate of a point from which they 
coald obtain a view of their enemy^ they were in a state 
of p^^lmty far beyond that of a community of ants at 
the BMKient a disruption has taken pkce in their earthy 
tenement^ or the stone haa been removed nnder which 
they had hitherto nestled in comfortable seenxity. As 
emmets would have done in such a case, the people of 
Kirkoudbiight ran hither and thither, badcwards and 
■forwards, up streets and down streets ; every one mak- 
ing inquiries, and no one possessing any intelligence. 
The people who lived si the east end of the town were 
carrying their goods and gear to the west end^ and 
those of the west end were Hist as busy transporting 
theirs to tbB east. Household furniture was shifted 
out of houses into bams and byres ; and cows^ and 
bows, and firlots, were just as cesiouslv introduced into 
dwelling-houses. All was hurry, bustle, and confusion^ 
The very school, which had just assembled, skated of' 
ii^eff; as if the master, and the wails, and the doors, 
and the taws, had all at once, like certain viscera under 
similar circumstances, totally lost their natural power 
of retention. 

Paul Jones, we have said, was originaHy master of a 
trading vessel belonging to the port of Kirkcudbright. 
In consequence of the charge of murdering his carpenter 
in a homeward voyi^e, he was thrown into prison by 6 
warrant of the nugistrates. Being a desperate and 
tery disorderly character, a little more severity than 
usual was practised towards him in his confinement, but 
prineipidly to insure his safe custodv. He took high 
umbrage at the treatment he receivea, and, on being en« 
larged from prison, uttered the most dreadful impreea- 
tions and threats of vengeance against the town. These 
were net altogether disreffarded at the time ; but, yeanr 
having afterwards rolled on, without any news of ther 
desperado, the fears of the inhabitants were lulled into 
repose, and even the fellow's name was almost obliterated 
from their remembrance, when he at length appeared 
on the 25d of April 177S, to astonish Uiem with his 
terrible presence^ 

Galloway. 
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After the slann of the morning above described bad 
subsided a little^ the people omlected some of their 
scattered courage, and, getting an old crazy twenty-four 
pounder down to the beach at St Mary's Isle, triumph* 
antly defied the departed pirate. During the course of 
the nieht^ somebody cried that he saw Jones's ship at a 
little distance from the shore, and the cannon was, by 
trembling hands, brought to bear, and fired at the object 
he pointed out No answer was returned from the 
supposed ship; and the good burghers^ thinking him 
disabled, and resolved by no means to spare him even 
in his misfortunes, continued the cannonade with might 
and main. " For the love of God, more powder,*' was 
tn exclamation often utt(ered that night, in the urgent 
distress of the assailants for supplies of ammunition. 
At last, when morning dawned, and when they thought 
they must have completely destroyed the object of their 
mighty rage, to their inconceivable mortification and 
shame, it turned out that they had been all alons wast- 
ing their powder, their balls, their courage, and their 
execrations, upon an uncompromising rock, which stood 
a little way from shore. 

This notice of Kirkcudbright should not be terminated 
without adverting to the excellent arrangements and 
successful system of education pursued in the high school 
of the burgh, under the patronage and direction of the 
magistrates. Nor would the antiquary forgive me were 
I to forbear mentioning that the vestiges of ancient 
camps and fortresses in the vicinity of the town are 
innumerable ; indicating that this quarter of the coun« 
try was formerly the scene of much greater activitj 
than now. The town has some other attractions. It is 
a place where one could live very idly and very cheaply ; 
and, to sum up all, if I were asked to write out a list of 
the six prettiest and pleasantest places in this my native 
country, Kirkcudbright would occupy a conspicuous 
situation in the catalogue. 

Kirkcudbright derives interest from the vicinity of 
Compston Castle and Tongland, which are situated at 
a distance of about two miles higher up the Dee. 

Kirkcudbrigkl, 
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ComjMton Cutb, now a ruin, it is all but certain^ 
was the residence of Captain Alexander Mentgomerie,* 
tibe author of a poem entitled ** the Cherry and the 
Siae,^ and of some others which have been published in 
a complete shape br Mr D. Laing of Edinburgh. The 
Cherry and the Sue, written two hundred years aso, 
has often been printed, and may be considered as rank- 
ing; amongst the popular poetry of Scotland. It eon- 
tains many highly descriptive verses, and the object of 
the allegory under which it is couched, seems to be, says 
Dempster, to vindicate the preference of a low-born to 
a high-born mistress. The common local tradition as- 
signs a somewhat different object to the poem. Mont- 
ffomerie, it is said, was in love with two beautiful young 
kdies who dwelt at Tongland on the opposite side of the 
Dee, and whom he often visited. These two beauties^ 
like Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, or like Minna and 
firenda, were of different complexions, one being exqui- 
sitely fear, the other gloriously dark; and their distracted 
lover put the faulterings of his fancy into the shape of 
a poem, entitled, in allusion to tlieir various stylos of 
beauty, the Cherry and the Slae. 

The ancient and ivy-covered tower in which the poet 
resided still exists, though in a roofess and mined 
state. It stands upon a rising ground encompassed fay 
a ffrove of fir, and forms a capital object in the beautu 
fuT pleasure grounds of Compaton, the seat of Mr Malt* 
lano of Dundrennaii. If tne traveller visit this spot, 
he may with advantage prolong his expedition for seven 
or eight miles up the vale of the Tarff, a considerable 
stream which discharges itself into the sea at Competon. 
The scenery of this little district is of the most pleasing 
character. The Tarff flows through rtdi holms, and the 
hills which bound the valley, particularly to the north 
and west, are well wooded. After passing Queenshill, 

* blaster Audro Symson, who lived witlftin a gwiwratioa sftsr 
Montgomerie, says, in his Description ol Galloway, that it was 
then the tradition of the people that this poet and geatleman had 
lived at Compston. 
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vhich has been already mentioned as a resting-place of 
Qoeea Mary, the valley contracts, and the scenery 
assumes a wilder characterj which it retains the whole 
way to New Galloway. It was under the inspiration 
of an evening spent among these wilds that Bums com- 
posed his celebrated ode, " Scots, tvha hoe wi' Wallace 
bled:' 

. There is a mineral well at Lochenbrack, on this route, 
about ten miles above Kirkcudbright, which has had 
considerably celebrity. The mineral ingredients which 
enter into its composition, are sulphate of iron and car- 
bonic add. The spring is copious, and the water tran« 
sparent, and by no means unpleasant to the taste. 
< To return to Compston ; opposite to it there is a 
maffnifioent new bridge over the Dee. It consists of 
a single arch, the span of which js 110 feet, and it is 
built of vast blocks of free-stone brought from the Isle 
of Amin. The cost of the work was somewhere about 
L.7OOO sterling, and it may be mentioned, to the honour 
of the Stewartry, that this sum was raised by the pri<i 
rate contributions of the gentlemen of the district. 

From Tongland-hill^ in the immediate vicinity of the 
bridge, there is a view well worthy of a painter's eye, 
and which is not inferior in beautv and magnificence to 
any in Scotland. The distant honzon is bounded by the 
everlasting ocean, and the mountains of Man, which 
are seen in their whole extent. The centre of the pic^ 
ture is occupied by the high and rocky island of Little 
Ross, the woods of St Mary's Isle, the town of Kirkcud* 
bright ivith its varied and castellated outline, and the 
windings of the Dee, which flows to the foot of the 
eminence upon which the spectator is supposed to stand. 
On the left, the bay of KirKcudbright and the course of 
the river is bounded by a long range of wooded hills, 
for the beauty of which we are mainly indebted to the 
patriotic improvements of Basil Lord Daer, the eldest 
brother of the late Earl of Selkirk. The right of the 
picture, a^ain, is fiUed by a similar range of hills, ex- 
tending abng the west side of the bay, and terminating 
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in the ornamented grounds of Compston> which are seen 
to the greatest advantaee from Tongland-hill. 

The Dee near this place forms a fine series of cas- 
cades, which Montgomerie describes in a rerse of his 
famous poem : 

Bat, M I lukit me alane, 

I law a river rin. 
Out ower a steeple rock o' stane, 
Syne lichtit in a linn ; 
With tumbling and rumbling 

Amang the roduB round ; 
Devalling and falling 
Into a pit profound. 

The salmon, with all their efforts, cannot snrmount this 
cataract in dry summers ; and " here it is/' says Sy;m« 
son, '^ that Uie Viscount of Kenmure, as iMuiie of the 
Abbey of Tongland, hath privilege of a fiaiiieday j prOf 
hibitine all persons from fishing in that time ; so that 
on a oay appointed there is excellent pastime; the 
Viscount and his friends, with a multitude of other 
pereons, coming thither to the fishing of the salmon, 
which being enclosed among the rocks, men go in and 
catch them in great abundance, with their hands, spears, 
yea mth their very dogs" 

Of the Abbe^ of Tongland, which was founded for 
Premonstratensiah Monks, by Fergus Liord of Galloway 
in the reign of David I, only a few fragments, like the 
ruins of a stable, now remain. They stand in the burial- 
ground, near the new parish-church, and seem to have 
been indebted for their preservation to the circumstance 
that the tallest jmrt supports the kirk-bell. The ofiio^ 
of Abbot of Tongland was conferred by James IV, upoQ 
a French or ItaBan quack, named John Damian, who 
cheated his majesty out of a good deal of monev by 
gambling, alchemy, and borrowing, and whose aaven« 
ture with wings at Stirling Castle, will be found recit- 
ed at its proper place in this work. The scenery of the 
Dee at Tongland is exquisitely beautiful, ana is not 
the less worthy of being explored, that Montgomerie 
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iadttl^^ his poeciod faDctes througlMut ha wild fe cmtWi 
and that Mary erotaad it last of all the rivara of L«r 
native land* 

Ptirattnig the ooatae of the Dee up wardaj the trareller 
reaches Throve Castle^ at the distance of about eight 
miles from Kirkcudbright. This was a most distinguish- 
ed fortress, and belonged to the warlike Douglasses. It 
stands upon an islet formed by the tiret, in the centre 
of a very desolate and moorish tract of country. It ia 
a huge^ tallj square, roofless tower, surrounded by the 
remains of a strong barbican^ which has had circular 
turrets at. the four angles. The whole, in the bleak- 
ness of its gaunt and terrible majesty, suggests the idea 
of an armed skeleton, in whose facial apertures lies the 
darkness of death and decay ; a thing retaining the 
posture of war without the power, the strength with- 
out the energy, the bone and its armour, without the 
ttiusole and its weapon ; as if the spectre of a cruel 
knight had been ordained for ever to preside over a 
scene which in life he blasted, and was now seen sur* 
veyingy with awful remorse, the wide^spread work of 
his iniquity. 

The history of Thrave Castle is such as to justify 
this idea of its external aspect. One dreadful circum« 
stance, in particular, invests it with a fearful interest. 
In 14^1, when held as a royal castle by William> eighth 
earl of Douglas, it was the scene of a noted insult 
upon the royal authority. The earl, who in fact po6« 
sessed a more unlimited authority over the southern 
districts of Scotland than the reigning monarch, had> 
on some pretence, seised and imprisoned his neighbour, 
Maelellan of fiombie, whom he threatened to l^ing to 
trial by his power of herediury jurisdiction. The uncle 
of this gentleman, bit Patrick Gray of Foulis, who 
commanded the body-guard of James II, obtained 
Arom that prince a warrant requiring from Lord Doug- 
las the bmiy of the prisoner. When Gray appeared, 
the earl instantly suspected his errand. *' You have 
not dined," said he, without suffering him to open his 
commission ; " it is ill talking between a fou man and a 
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fiutiag/' While Qray was at -meat, bis unfintimate 
ne|»hew was> by Donelas's command^ led out to tbe 
ooart-yard, and beheaded. When the repast was 0Ter« 
the king's letter was presented and open^ '^ Sir Pa- 
trick/' qaoth Donglas> opening a window^ ** right glad 
had I been to honour the king's message ; but you have 
come too late. Yonder lies your sister's son without 
the head ; you are welcome to his dead body." Gray 
went down> mounted his horse, and, turning about to 
the earl, expressed his wrath in a deadly oath, that he 
would requite the iniury with Douglas's heart's blood. 
^ To horse !" cried the ferocious baron ; and the mes- 
senger of his prince was pursued till within a few miles 
of Edinburgh. Gray, however, had an opportunity of 
keeping his vow ; for, being upon guard in the king's 
antichamber at Stirling, when James struck the eaii 
with his da^er. Sir Patrick rushed in, and dispatched 
him with his pole-axe. 

This earl of Douglas used to keep a pompous retinue 
of more than one thousand armed men at ttie Thrave ; 
and, in the plenitude of his sovereign power, is even 
said to have here coined money. Symson mentions a 
tradition as existing in his time, that the celebrated 
piece of ordnance known bv the name of Mons Meg, 
was, *' wrought and made in the isle of the Thrave." 
It was the liwt of the fortresses which held out for the 
house of Douglas after their grand rebellion in 1458. 
It then became the roval property; but, some time after- 
wards was sifted to tne Maxwell family, in whose hands 
it continued till the attainder of the earl of Nithisdale 
in 1716. The surrounding estate had been sold in the 
year 1704 ; but the castle and its island were excepted, 
on account of a curious privilege attached to the locality. 
As keeper of the castle. Lord Nithisdale had a right to 
what was called a lardner com from each of the twenty- 
seven parishes composing the Stewartry ; and these cows 
were always delivered on Martinmas day, at the island 
of the Thrave. He retained that spot after losmg all 
other connexion with the district, that he might conti- 
nue to get his winter stock of provisions on these easy 
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terms ; and he only kst this privilege when he loet hk 
title and odicr propertv, in consequenoe of the dril war 
ofl7J5.* 

The Dee here expands into a lake, and tlie aoenerj 
a few miles above Thrave becomes ezoeedin^y fine< 
The lake is about ten miles long* and in some places 
half a mile broad. On both sides there are some level 
stripes of highly cultivated and well^wooded gronndj 
with some handsome seats ; and the hills rise b^iind iB 
all their irreclaimable sterrility and grandeur. Thia 
tract of country is called the Glenkens^ from the river 
Ken which runs through it, and which is joined by the 
Dee, about the middle of the lake in which it loses it- 
self. The Glenkens is celebrated throogfaout Dum* 
friesshire and Galloway in much the same way that the 
heaui^ of a town or parish is famed in her peculiar 
sphere. It is the subject of talk and of song ; and not 
to have visited it^ is a declaration on the part of a na» 
tive of the South-western Province, e^ivident to a con« 
fession that he has never travelled in search of the pio* 
turesque. 

* The considerable villa^ of Castle-Dou|;las, ftnmerly cslM 
Carlinwark, lies in the vidiuty of the Thrave, upon the road 
from Edinbui^h to Kirkcudbright. It is a burgh of barony, un- 
der the superiority of Douglas, Esq. of Castle-Douglas i 
and its inhabitants, who amount to about 1000, are chiefly em- 
ployed in weaving. The vicinity is adorned by a beautiful lake, 
and by a number of handsome seats. Among the hitter, JMol- 
laaoa, the seat of Mr Napier, has already been noticed in oor ac* 
count of the WaUt of Urr, It deserves to be mentioned with 
peculiar commeudation, on account of the soft and beautiful syl- 
van scenery which surrounds it. It is a fact strikingly illustni- 
tive of the progress which this district has made in wealth, &c. 
within the last seventy jetaen^ that MoUanoe, which was at one 
time considered the best house in Galloway, and may be still 
esteemed a spacious and handsome building, was reared in ItSf^ 
at the trifling expense of forty-nine pounds 1 Oelston Castle, a 
few miles to the south of Castle-Douglas, the seat of Mr Mait- 
land of Auchlane, is a handsome castellated edifice, situated at 
the base of a range of highly picturesque mountains, upon some 
of which extensive plantations are beginning to make their ap- 
pearance. 
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The Dee joins the Ken from the west^ and the an« 
gle formed by their cooflnenoe comprisea a beautifoUy 
wooded piece of territory called the Airds. This is the 
hallewea locality of the sons entitled " Mary's Dream." 
John Lowe, the aathor of that song, was the son of the 
gardener of Kenmure Castle, and, dnrinff a residence at 
this j^ttce, fell in lo¥e with a young lady of the name 
ef M^(jhie, whose sister, Mary, had a lover drowned at 
sea, the sul>ject of the song. Lowe constructed a fine 
bow^r amidst the woods, ue remains^ of which ar0 still 
to be seen. It was visited by Bums, who> according 
to the report of his travelling companion, *' lingereo, 
and lingered, and lingered on the spot, as if he expect* 
ed the passing spirit to appear." The lover afterwards 
vent to America, and, forgetful of his early attach* 
nent, married a ladv of that country, who revenged his 
faithlessness by dishonouring his bed, and imbittering 
all the latter years of his life. The era of the song, 
which is almost the only known compositioii of Lowe, 
was about 1750« Immediately opposite to Airds, Mr 
Cunninghame of Duchrae has converted a wild moor 
into a fine park ; and amidst the oak copse upon the 
basks of the black water of Dee, has erected a magni- 
ficent mansion of antique Gothic architecture. The 
building is composed of roughly- hewn blocks of gra« 
nite, and accords admirably with the rugged character 
of the surrounding scenery. 

The next object worthy of notice in proceeding up 
the Ken, is Kenmure Castle, the seat of Viscount Ken- 
mure. This ancient house stands upon a tall naked 
mound or hillock, overlooking the meadows, at the 
place where the river expands into a lake. It is rather 
a cluster of towers than a distinct house, having been 
mginally a single tower, to which various additions ap- 
pear to have been made in the tastes of different ages. 
The original keep is now roofless and ruinous, while 
the great body of the mansion is in good repair and co- 
loured with a dingy blue. The apartments contain a 
fine series of faniij^ portraits. The view from the top 
of the mound, which must be at least sixty feet above 
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the lerel of the pkun, is extremely §ne, espedaliy tbat 
put of it n^ich compriMS the sylvan scenery of the 
Gknkens. Kenmnre Castle is not far frona the pablie 
road, and is approaehed by a short avenue of fine old 
lime-trees^ which an aged man declared thirty yeacs 
affo to have been equidly tall and beautiful ever siiiee 
either he or his fiather before him could remember. 

The sixth Viscount Kenmure was the only Scottish 
nobleman that suffered on the occasion of the Fifteen, 
His grandson, bv a highly popular act of the l^slatvre, 
was in 1624 restored to tbe title then forfeited. The 
Kenmure family is one of most respectable antiquity ; 
being a branch of the Gordons, who first settled m llie 
south of Scotland soon after the Conquest. One of the 
Viscounts was very conspicuous as a loyalist in the 
Great Civil War ; he commanded a troop of horse ; and 
it was not the worst point of his military character, or 
rather of his discipline, that he constantly carried a 
huge cask of brandy at the head of the corps, for the use 
of the men ; whidi cask, says an old historian, *< was 
well knewne to the whole army by the merry appella* 
tion of Kenmure's Drum." 

At a very short distance from Kenmure Castle, the 
little burgh of New Galloway stretches along the road 
in the shape of a single street. This is the most de* 
nlivable or all Scottiui burghs, except perhaps Dornoch 
in Sutherland. The motto of its armorial bearings is 
<' Crescimut cruce ;" but it would be well if the people 
could improve their condition by any means, prorane or 
sacred, ^ear the town is a fine new bridge over the 
Ken. The most conspicuous hill in the neighbourhood 
is one called the Black Rock abune ike Dee; which 
must have been that alluded to in the first verse of 
" Mary's Dream," so remarkable for sweet poetical de^ 
scrlption : 



The moon had climbed the highest hill, 

Which rises o*er the source of Dee, 
And from the eastern summit shed 

Her ttlver U^t on rock and tree. 
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A few uulen to the west of th« road from New GaU 
loWBj to Dairy, is situated lioeh Dungeon, a little 
moontain tarn of singular sublimity, it is enoompaas* 
ed by high and precipitous rocks, which hare been fur 
ages the dwelling-place of the eagle, whose eyry has 
seldom been disturbed by the approach of man. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of the loch there is a 
rocking'Sione of rast size, which may be moved by the 
sUffhtest impulse. 

Near New Galloway, the Glenkens ohanges its cha- 
racter of softness and cultivation for that of a heathy 
wilderness. The large parish- village of JDalrj, and two 
or three seats occurring within the first five miles, 
form the only exceptions to this description. Among 
the latter is Earlstoun, formerly the seat of a branch of 
the Gordons. The Gordon of Earlstoun who flourished 
a hundred and fifty years ago, was a covenanter, and 
one of the few gentlemen of birth who joined that un- 
happy sect. When brought to trial before the privy 
council, he feigned madness to escape the torture, and 
finally escaped. This house is one of the old-fashion- 
ed sort composed of a tower and a to-Ja', abounding in 
steep slated roofs, with crow-steps along the gables, 
and carefully provided with the indispensable appen- 
dage of a dove-cot. It is whitened, and forms a con- 
spicuous object from all parts of the den. The woods 
around are extremely thick, old, ana glossy ; the very 
reverse of that parvenu description of forestry which 
fdmost everywhere forms so striking a commentarv 
upon the well-known exclamation <^ the old £ngiisii 
squire in regard to a neighbouring cotton-lord, '* Thank 
heaven, the fellow cannot make a tree !" 

The Ken takes its rise amidst the wilds of Carsphaira, 
which is the most northerly and mountainous of all the 

rrishes of the Stewartry. The aspect of the oountry 
here as desolate as the wildest Highland tract ; and 
indeed it is scarcely possible to conceive a scene more 
hopelessly, miseraoly bleak, than what is presented 
around the little daclian of Carsphairn. The dachmn 
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itself consists of a few scattered houses^ with its 
kirk and modest white manse ; and> on casting the eye 
azoand, though a circuit of about eight or ten miles can 
be Eeen in almost every direction, not a single house or 
shealing is to be discerned. The country stretches 
away in extensive flats on various inclinations, towards 
the nills, which rise in vast round protuberances. The 
hue of the whole region is a mixture of green and 
yellow,— the colour of melancholy^ according to Shak« 
speare^o^with np interruption or variation except the 
block seams* formed by the torrents in the billsj and 
which deseend their great round sides somewhat after 
the £uhion of the longitudinal lines of an armiUary 
sphere. 

Amidst this wilderness of bare hills, on the confines 
of Ayrshire, lies the large sheet of water called Loch 
Doon, out of which proceeds the stream of the same 
name, so often celebrated by Bums. Loch Doon 
affords excellent sport to the angler, but is remarkable 
on no other account, except that it surrounds a castl^ 
which belonged to Edward, the brother of Robert 
Bruce. 

The Fleet, the next river to the westward of the 
Dee, is a much smaller stream, much shorter, and i\ot 
skirted by so many objects worthy of attention. It fall^ 
into the beautiful estuary called the Bay of Fleet, at 
the large modern village of Gatehouse. On the west 
side of the river, and about half a mile below Gate- 
house, the once-important Castle of Cardoness stands 
on an eminence; and on the other side lie the extensive 
woods which surround the beautiful modem house of 
Oally, the seat of Mr Murray of Broughton. Gate^ 
house derives it name from an old tenement near the 
principal inn, which, standing at the entry of the avenue 
to Callv House, was named from that circumstance^ 
and which extended its title to all the houses succes- 

* The moimtain tonenti, when in foroe, during rainy weather, 
appear to the eye of the traveller like filver threads. 
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sively planted around it. The village is beaatifally 
^tuatjBd^ and has a nngolarly neat and clean appear- 
ance. 

Gatehouse occupies both banks of the Fleet, the 
larger half being in the parish of Girthon, and thd 
other part^ called Fleet Street, being in the parish of An- 
woth, the church of which, however, is two miles dis-^' 
tant. Anwoth is a parish worthv of particular notice, 
as having been once under the ministerial charge of the 
celebratMl Samuel Rutherford. The Manse occupied 
by this divine^ a very little building, and scarcely fit to 
be a stable to the new one, is still to be seen near the' 
small old-fashioned church; and some labyrinthine 
tracks ftre pointed out in a neighbouring copse, which, 
from having been used by that eminent person, Are 
still called Rutherford's Walks. Rutherford is the 
presiding genius of the whole place ; his name is at- 
tached to all the localities; and the people preserver 
numerous characteristic reminiscences of nim and his 
habits. 

It is told that Archbishop Usher, hearing the fame 
of Rutherford, once came to Anwoth in order to con« 
verse with him ; a romantic species of adventure, which 
^eems to have been common among distinguished au- 
thors before the press and the post-office had given such' 
facilities to intellectual correspondence. He appeared 
at the manse on a Saturday night in the guise of a beg- 
gar, and solicited lodging, which was readily grantra. 
fie was desired to sit down in the kitchen, where Mrs 
Rutherford soon after, according to custom^ catediised 
the servants, and with them the apparent pauper. She 
asked him how many commandments there were ?— >to 
^hich he answered, eleven. She was shocked at his 
Ignorance, and commented upon it in no very respect- 
ful terms ; but she did not the less on that account show 
to him the hospitality of a Scottish matron of the pe- 
riod. She gave him a ffood supper, and sent him up ta 
a bed in the earret. This was the very situation in 
which the bishop desired to be placed ; for he wad 
mainly induced to undertake his strange pilgrimage by 
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« desire to hear Mr Rutherford prmjr» end he now ex- 
pected to overhear hu prirate derotiona. Thoai^h the 
minister, however, slept just beneath, Usher heard no 
sound for several hours ; wherefore, he resolved to poor 
eat his own soul in a prayer to his Maker. He praved 
with so much fervency and eloquence that Rutherford 
started out of bed, put on his clothes, oame up, and told 
the strano^ that he was sure he could be no other than 
Bishop Usher. The bishop confessed who he was, and 
consented, upon Mr Rutherford's earnest solicitation^ 
to preach next day in Anwoth church, obtaining a pro- 
mise, however, that no one should be made aeaHainted 
with his secret. Furnished with a suit of Mr Ruther- 
ford's clothes, the bishop, early in the morning, went 
out to the fields ; the otner followed him, and soon af- 
ter brought him in as a strange minister passing by, 
who had promised to preach for him. Mrs Rutherford 
lovnd that the poor man had gone away before any of 
the Cumily were out of bed. After domestic worship 
and breakout, the family went to the kirk ; and the 
bishop had for his text, (John xiii. 84,) '' A new com- 
mandment t give onto you, that ye love one another." 
In the course of his satnon, he observed that this might 
be considered the eleventh commandment : upon which 
tho minister's wife said to herself, " That is toe answer 
the poor man save me last night/' and, looking up to 
the pulpit, added, " Can it be possible that this is he !" 
After public worship, the strange minister and Mr 
Rutherford spent the evening with mutual satisfsction, 
and, early on Monday morning, the former went away 
without beinff discovered. 

The church in which this sermon was preached, and 
even the very pulpit, and all the curious <^d-foshioned 
seats, were seen in an entire state by the author of this 
work in June 1826, but cannot remain so much longer, 
as a new church was then on the point of being erect- 
ed. The church-yard contains a number of singularly 
old grave-stones, including some to the memory of 
covenanters. 

Rutherford was one of those lights of the presbyte- 
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rkui diiirch in the time of the nsarpatioii^ tnd «f 
Charles II^ who mingled, with their sternneM and en- 
thoriasm, the merit of great natural eloqoiMiee^ and who 
poflsessed, to a degree of which no modem pulpit ore-* 
tor haa the alighteat idea, the power of moving the 
souls of men heavenward. Rutherford had prodigious 
reputation ou this account in his own day ; and it ia 
jet possible to disoem by the work entitled his " Let- 
ters/' that he was a man of the highest order of natural 
genius. Some of the passages termed his " flights/' 
display a warmth and opulence of fancy that can be 
compared to nothing known in literature, except per* 
haps the splendid conceits of Donne> or the delightiul 
imupnations of Bunyan. 

"Die little village, or rather mill-town of Skyrebnm, 
a little way westward from the church of Anwofch^ 
affords one of the most exquisite little morsels of burmm 
tide scenery to be foond in Scotland. Its old rude 
cornerless comfortable-looking mill, the undulating 
outiines-of its little old*fashioned thatched cottages, ita 
brawling shining brook, its tall old trees, its utter want 
of every thing sharp and new, and its abundance of every 
thing soft round and warm, combine to form altogether 
that ha]^py spot where childhood best may sport, nan* 
hood enjoy, and ace decline. The bum itself is one of 
the most unequal and poetical temper. Deriving ita 
waters from the bounteous bosom of a range of l(^v 
hills* it is apt in case of showers to assume suddenly all 
the consequential airs of a large river, without regard 
to the good linen webs which may be bleaching, or the 
bairns that may be plucking gowans or pursuing butter- 
flies on its verdant and copsy banks. This remarkable 
characteristic has occasianed the proverbial expressioB, 
** Skairsbum Warning /' which is used throughout 
Galloway in case of any unexpected calamity. 

Between this place and the thriving sea-side village 
ef Creetown, though the scenery is very fine, there ia 
no object worthy of particular attention, except Heath-* 
dale, the seat of Sir Samuel Hannay, and a large moaU 
kill on ibe coast, surrounded with the remains ef some 
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fortafioations, and having upon its north aide a tall op- 
right stone, adorned with the figure of a croas, and sup^ 
posed to have been the object of some snecies of early 
idolatrous worship. The view obtainea here of the 
opposite coast of Wigton Bay and the town of Wigton; 
excites the admiration of every traveller. In the 
neighbourhood of Creetown are more than one highly 
emamented seat ; but the place demands no fuither 
notice. By crossing the ferry at the village, the traveller 
enters the county of Wigton. 

W1GTON8HIRB mainly consists in two peninsultt, 
which, jutting out from the more continental part of 
Galloway, are distinguished from it by comparative 
flatness, and greater partial fertility. Luce Bay divides 
and helps to form these promontories. In other words, 
the northern part of the county, like the districts of 
Garrick and Kirkcudbright, to wludi it adjoins, is moorisb 
and mountainous ; but the southern part, consisting of 
these peninsulsB, is level and in a high state of culti^ 
vation. The ground, in particular, which lies in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Wigton, is inferior to none 
in Scotland ; producing successive crops of the strongest 
wheat. The estate of Baldoon, south from Wigton, 
is believed to be the very best wheat land in the king* 
dom. 

Wigton itself derives its only support as a town from 
its situation amidst these fertile fields ; having b'ttle 
shipping-trade besides what is supplied by export cortf 
ana import lime, and no sale-trade except what is oc-i 
casioned by the wealthy farmers and ** prosperous 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood. There is perhaps no 
town in the south of Scotland so completely out rfth^ 
way as Wigton ; beine situated in one of the peninsulse 
above mentioned, at Uie distance of several miles from 
any post>road. It is therefore obliged to depend en« 
tirely upon its own resources ; to luive every thin^, as 
the proprietors of self-contained houses say, mihtn iU 
self; to be in het a self-contained town ! 

Wigton is a small, but very neat town, lying across a 
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ridge ixear Uie aea» much after the fashion of a Bade of 
corn athwart the back of a horse. . The principai street* 
ifi a parallelogram, of which the internal space is laid 
out m shrubberies and enclosed by a raiL At the upper 
^d of the innermost space, whidi is used as a bowling-* 
greeny the ground has been erected in the shape of a 
circular stair, upon the verdant steps of which the 
dtisiens recline, in the fine summer evenings, to witness 
the sports of the bowl-players below. At the lower 
extremitv there is a remarkably fine and very intricate 
dial. All round the bowling-green there are shady 
walks which the contemplative may traverse without 
being seen from without. This is altogether a wonder* 
fuUy fine thing, and quite unexampled in Scotland. Its 
merit must be doubly aupredated by the stranger, when 
he is informed that tne space which it occupies, was 
once the site of the great common dung-hill of the 
people of Wigton. An amusing thing is wLd in regard 
to tne former use and purpose of the place. Upon the 
occasion of an election, when it was found impossible to 
dear the ground of its vast stercoraceous incumbrance 
in proper time, boards were thrown over it, and upon 
these were erected tables, at which a great body of 
honest burghers and wily politicians sat down to a pub*- 
lie dinner. Perhaps so many ^' honourable men" were 
never before known to tUne ufion a dunghill ! 

At the upper extremity of the parallelogram, without 
the raUs, stands the market-cross, a fabric of singuhir 
elegance, composed of a species of grey granite very 
common in this part of the country. At the other 
extremity is the town-house. The church, a very plain 
building, is situated between the town and tne sea. 
The church-yard contains the tombs of two women who, 
in the persecuting times, were drowned in the tide at 
the mouth of the river Blednoch, which runs into the 
sea about a hundred yards to the south of the town. 
They were girls, but more obstinate upon points of po- 
litics and relifljion than perhaps becomes women of any 
age or condition* They were offered their lives, when 
at the stake . on condition of saying ** God save the 
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Kinff ;" and^ an refdaingy were left to be oyerwbehned 
by tbe rinog waves. 

A fltrange and ridiculous story is told at Wigton in 
regard to this unhappy affair. One of the most active 
persons at the execution was, it seems^ the town-offioef 
of Wigton, who^ when the girls were raised out of the 
water, and refused to save their lives hv the simple ex- 
pression above mentioned, took his halWd, and, press-* 
ing them down again into the water, exclaimed with 
savage glee, *^ Then tak anither drink, my hearties !" 
Heaven, for this, is said to have afflicted him with an 
intolerable and unquenchable thirst ; insomuch that he 
never after durst venture abroad, without carrying along 
with him an enormous jar full of water, wherewithal to 
gratify his unnatural appetite. As he crawled about 
with this singular load, people used to pass him by with 
sOent horror; for, though his misfortune might have 
been the result of disease, it was, in that superstitious 
age, universally believed to be a manifestation of divine 
vengeance. 

The church-yard of Wigton, besides several other 
*' martyrs' stimes/' contains a number of monuments re- 
markable for their antiquity. It is a peculiarity, how- 
ever, common to all Galloway, that the burial-grounds 
contain more ancient tomb-stones than are to l^ found 
anjrwhere else in Scotland. Many are found perfectly 
I^ible and entire, though bearing date from the seven- 
teenth, the sixteenth, and even the fifteenth centuries, 
and though exposed all that time to the open air. Some 
of the houses of Wigton have the appearance of consid- 
erable antiquity. The town is decidedly a dull one, 
for the reasons already mentioned; yet such is the 
wealth of the country around, that it supports a branch 
of the British Linen Company's Bank. 

Whithorn, situated about twelve miles to the south of 
Wigton, nearer the point of the promontory, is remark- 
able as the seat of the oldest bishopric in Scotland, that 
of Galloway. There are still some slight remains of the 
Cathedral, as well as of a priory, founded by Fergus 
Lord of Galloway, and of a place of worship upon tfae 
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eoast, at some distance from the towiij said to be the 
earliest religions foundation in Scotland. Whithorn 
is a royal burgh^ and unites with Wigton, Stranraor^ 
and New Galloway, in electing a member of Parlia- 
ment. 

Newton-Stewart, another of the numerous towns of 
Wigtonshire, is situated about eight miles to the north, 
ward of the county-town, upon the banks of the river 
Cree. It is a large modem village, and fast rising into 
importance. About fifty years ago, all the houses con* 
sisted of one story and were covered with thatch ; but 
more than the half of them are now two stories in height 
and slated. The village has a species of municipal 
government, and is consequently adorned by a town* 
hall. The bridge erected of late years by Mr Mathison 
of Stranraer over the Cree, is a higmy ornamental 
structure, connecting the main part oi the town with an 
inferior portion which lies un the other side of the water 
in the parish of MinniegafTand Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright. At the upper extremity of that inferior portion 
of the town, there is a large moat-hill, where David 
Graham, brother to Claverhouse, and superior of this 
district, used to administer justice immediately. before 
the Revolution. Newton- Stewart is a stage on the road 
from Dumfries to Portpatrick. 

The next stage on the same road is Glenluce, asmall 
village of no great prosperity, but surrounded by some 
very pleasant scenery. The only curiosity in the neigh- 
bourhood is the ruins of the abbey, which lie at the dis- 
tance of a mile and a half up a delightful vale behind 
the town. Luce Abbey was founded in 1 1 90 for Monks 
of the Cistercian order. It suffered very little at the 
Reformation or for a century afterwards, but has insen- 
sibly fallen to decay since that period. Considerable 
masses of the church and cloisters yet remain ; and the 
chapter- house, which seems to have been the most ele- 
gant part of the building, is still quite entire. The 
ruins cover altogether an acre and a half of ground. 
The precinct forms the minister's glebe, and the manse 
is immediately adjacent to the ruin. As in almost all 
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eaaet of mat ecclesiastical remains in Scotland, the 
neighbounng dykes are of a peculiarly splendid charac^ 
ter, being oonstmcted with stones picked oat of the 
ruins. It is reported that the £Eunous Michael Scott 
was once abbot of Luce, and that his magical library 
is still existing underneath a particular part of the 
ruins. 

The part of Wigtonshire which lies to the west of the 
yale of Luce, is termed the Rhinns of Galloway, (from 
a word siffniArinff a peninsula;) beingalmost completely 
enclosed by tne bay of Lochryan. The southern point 
of this wild coast-land, called the Mull of Oalloway, is 
the extreme southern point of Scotland, and as such ia 
alluded to in a well-known yerse by Burns, 

Hear, Land o* Gaket and broiher Scoto, 
Frae Miudm Srk to John o* Groats, ftc 

being part of the parish of Kirkmaiden. Of this district, 
Stranraer may be considered the chief town. 

Stranraer is a thriving and handsome sea-port town, 
situated at the bottom ^ the bay above mentioned, and 
containing at least two thousand inhabitants. Being 
reported a healthy place, it has become the retreat of a 
good number of respectable annuitants. There are 
several seats in the neighbourhood, adorned with all 
the charms of nature and art, as Castle Kennedy, and 
Culhom.* In the centre of the town, stands a tall 
strong edifice, originally a castle, but now used as the 
jail. There is scarcely any thing else worthy of notice 
about Stranraer, except that the people are remarkable 
for extraordinary attention to the duties of reUgion. 

Lochryan is a bay extending about ten miles inland, 
and from two to four broad, affording excellent ancho- 
rage for vessels, which often put in here from stress of 

* TUB last is a seat of the Earl of Stair, and the woods around 
are said to have been laid out by the great Earl, nearly a centurj 
ago, in a peeollar species of arrangement, meant to express the 
position of the troops at the Battle of Dettingen. 
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weather. Seen from Stranraer^ where its length is 
considerably fbre-ahortened^ it reeemhles a lady's &n.> 
It is consecrated to the lovttrs of Scottish poetry by the 
fine old pathetic ballad^ entitled the Lass o' Loehryan, 
npon which Barns founded his admirable wmg of '' Lord 
Gregory, " and which many other men of genius have 
attempted to modify in a similar manner. The story 
of the ballad is simply this. Fair Annie of Lochryanj 
longing for the return of her loTor^ resolves to set out 
on a voyage in search of him. She accordingly embailu 
in a splendid barge^ the sails of which were of siUc, and 
the ropes of taffety, and, leaning from a pirate whom 
she met, that her loyer lived in a fine castle on the coast, 
she hastens thither, and goes up to the gate with her 
babe in her «rms. Lord &egory was confided to this 
place by enchantment, under the control of his mother, 
who was by no means disposed to be very courteous to 
the wandering lady who had thus come in search of him. 
When Annie, therefore claims to be admitted from the 
cold night wind, and intreats shelter, if not for herself 
at least fbr her child, the old woman assumes the voice 
and manner of her son, and rejects the petition of the 
unhappy wanderer. Dejected and forlorn, the Lass of 
Lochryan retires to her boat and puts again out to sea. 
In the morning, when Lord Gregory avrakes, he informs 
his mother that he had dreamed that fair Annie had 
come to the door and intreated for admission. The 
hardened wretch avows the reality of his dream, and he 
goes out to see what has become of his mistress. He 
sees her little vessel tossed upon the rising surge &r 
out to sea, and soon after is agonized by the sp^stacle 
of its wreck. While he stands upon the beach wring* 
ing his hands and bemoanins his fate, the body of the 
nmortunate lady is washed ashore at his feet. True or 
fictitious, this pathetic tale gives to Lochryan, rude and 
haggard as is the scenery which bounds it, a charm 
superior to all that cultivation and beauty b^tow upon 
landscape. 

About six miles west from Stranraer is Portpatrick, 
a town of considerable size and thriving character, sita« 
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ated on the oeareat point of Great Britain to Ireland, tli« 
channel being here onlj twentj-one miles acroaa. This 
la the chief point of oommnnication between Scotland 
and Ireland : four packets sail constantly* The facility 
of intercourse produced by these means, has caused the 
population of Wigtonshire and the district of Carrick 
to be liberally tinged with natives iif Ireland ; a circum« 
stance by no means advantageous to the morals of the 
community. 1 was informed by one who had repeatedly 
travelled through Galloway, that, when approaching 
Portpatrick, he never &iled to meet numbers of wretch- 
ed Irish people by the way, plodding towards the in- 
terior of this country, but that on the contrary, when 
he happened to be leaving Portpatrick, his eyes were 
rarely greeted by such objects, and only when he hap- 
pened to overtake them. 

Portpatrick possesses an excellent harbour, with a re- 
flecting light-house, for which it was chiefly indebted 
to the exertions of Sir David Hunter filair. An an- 
cient fortress in the neighbourhood, called Duaskey 
CastlCi and overhanging the sea, is an object worthy of 
inspection. 
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We^]l awa* to Aynhire, 

Where green grow die raahes, O ; 
We*Il awa* to Aynhire, 

To tee the bonnie lanes, O. 

Sm Alexandse Bositell. 



AtrshirEj the country of Bruce and of Bumsj the 
peculiar part of Scotland where man is most manlj 
and woman most beautiful, is one of the largest coun- 
ties south of the Forth, stretching eighty miles in a 
crescent shape along the coast of the western sea, and 
being in some places thirty miles broad. In every sense 
of the word, this is a most miportant county. It is every- 
where hiehly productive, either in grain, cattle, the 
labours of the dairy, or in mineral wealth ; it possesses 
a large and very active manufacturing community ; and 
it is endowed with a liberal share of that dearest of all 
gifts, historical and poetical association. Every thins 
seems to be constituted on a peculiarly laree and liberu 
scale in Ayrshire. The men are decidedly taller and 
more robust than other natives of Scotland,* and the 
cattle and horses display proportions equally extraordi- 
nary. I'here is also a degree of masculine strength anil 
energy about the minds of the Ayrshire people, a sort 
of whiskered and buckskin^breeked hardihood, oorre- 

* It is, I believe, from Ayrshire, that the gallant and giga&tie 
horse-regiment So well known by the epithet of ^< the Soots 
Oreyi," has been for many years chieiy recmittd. 
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spondent to tbeir physical qualificationa. The mind, 
<mar«cterj and consequently the writings, of Barns, 
were thus characterised in a very eminent degree. 

The aristocracy of Ayrshire is a very numerous and 
honourable body ; as is testified by two valuable genea- 
logical volumes lately published by Mr Robertson of 
Irvine. The Kennedies, the Monteomeries, the Boyds, 
the Blairs, the Stewarts, the Campbells, the Boewells, 
the Cunninghams, and the Cochranes, are the chief 
£Eunilies. Of the first of these, now represented by the 
Earl of Cassilis, it was formerly said in an old rhyme : 

*Twizt Wigton and the town o* Ayr, 
Portpatiick and the Cruivei o* Cree, 

Nae man need think for to bide there, 
Unless he court wi* Kennedie; 

a fearful delineation of feudal power. All the great 
Ayrshire feunilies have produced men more or less 
eminent in the history and literature of their coun- 

Ayrshire is divided into three great districts. Cun* 
ningham, the most northerly, is separated from Kyle by 
the river Irvine ; and Kyle, the central section, is di- 
vided from Carrick, the most southerly, by the famous 
river Doon. Cunningham is a level and futile district ; 
Kyle is partly mountainous ; and Carrick is little else 
than a vast tract of hills. The best productions of those 
different regions are thus expressed in an ancient po- 
pular rhyme. 

Kyle for a man, and Carrick for a oow, 

Cunningham for butter and cheese, and GaUoway for woo*. 

But modern improvements have tended somewhat, I 
believe, to derange these peculiarities. 

It was in Aynhire that the doctrines of the Reform- 
ation were for the first time promulgated in Scotland. 
The Lollards of Kyle, as the first persons tinged with 
these sentiments were called, suffered persecution for 
conscience- sake before the termination of the fifteenth 
1 Ayrshire, 
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tsentury.* When the Reformation, therefore, arrived in 
fall force, the people of thia country, being to a certain 
extent prepared for the change received it with nnez* 
ampled fticility. The impressions so easily made were 
proportionably strong, ana remained ineifaceable amidst 
all the religions convulsions that afterwards took place. 
This was all very well at the time. But it unrortu- 
nately happened that the state of apprehension and 
alarm into which they were thrown by their perseca- 
tions, caused among the people an excessive tenadons- 
ness and affeetion for the unworthy as well as worthy 
parts of their faith, and occasioned the perpetuation of 
many observances which appeared to every unconcern- 
ed eye as nothing but ridiculous. Thus, the state of 
the public mind in regard to religion was in Bums's 
time perfectly contemptible, as appears from his writ- 
ings ; and it may be said even yet to be characterised 
by no little degree of the fanaticism and austerity, 
which called from that satirist so powerful a correc- 
tion. 

Previous to the era of 1770, Ayrshire was in a verv 
rude state ; destitute of roads, the land unimproved, 
and no manufactures. Such was the state of the coun- 
try in regard to roads and the means of transportation 
from oneplace to another,t about the year 1730, that 
Hugh, £arl of Loudoun, then a child, being under 
the necessity of travelling from Loudoun Castle to 
Edinburgh, was, it is recorded by tradition, carried in 
a species of pannier, slung across the back of a horse, 
and thus, accompanied by a servant on another horse, 
accomplished the journey of sixty miles in somewhat 
less than a week. 

It was on account of some attempts at reforming and 
improving the domestic condition of the farmers of 
Ayrshire, that the unfortunate Earl of Eglintoune ac- 

* Knox, in his History of the Reformation, csUs Kyle <« an 
old Moeptacle of the servants of God." 

f Carts were first used in Ayrshire, at the erection of the bridge 
over the Irvine Water near Riccarton, in 1726. 
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quired his nnpopolaritj, and was so little lamented at 
his deitb. His lordship used to cause his tenants to 
dianpe ^Eirms with each other, with the view, as he aU 
legeo, to prevent their beds and other furniture from 
rotting with damp, and in order to indte them to 
greater personal activity. ^' He's an unco fashions 
man that Yerl o' E^lintonne," they would sometimes 
say to each other ; '< he's ay plan-plannin and ay 
change^anein, and ae way or another he's never oflf 
our tap. Od, I wiss he mayna meet wi* his merdiant 
wme day." When eventually shot by a poacher, it was 
very generaUy remarked, that *' he biad tang been fe^ 
and lang been working for a mischief, and noo he had 
got it." The indolence and squalor which the earl 
vainly endeavoured to abolish, have now, of course, en- 
tirely disappeared.* 

The first thing that gave an impulse to agriculture 
in Ayrshire was the establishment of Donglaa, Heron, 

* Mr Aiton, in his intelligent ^^ View of the Agricultim of 
the County of Ayr,** where many highly curious facts are stated, 
thus accounts for the ignorance and indolence of the tenantry. 
**' The generality of the tenants were altogether ignorant of the 
fundamental principles of agriculture, and of the laws of nature 
on which these principles are founded. Information on these 
subjects was not then relished. An extensive acquaintance with 
the mysterious, ahstruse, and disputed points of systematic divi- 
nity, was the species of knowledge then generally sought after, 
and to which the greatest fame was attached. The peopJe had 
been taken from the plough and other peaceful labours of the 
field, to assut the refonners in demolishing churches and hunting 
down the popish clergy, who were the best farmers then in Scot- 
land ; and it was not till near the end of the last century that 
they returned to their proper occupation. • • • Their 
ambition was not to improve the soil, but to reform the diurch ; 
not to destroy weeds and brambles, but to root out heresy ; not to 
break up the stubborn soil, but to tread down the Whore of Ba- 
bylon and the Man of Sin.** p. 74. Mr Aiton immediately after, 
wards adds : '* The selling of meal by the weight instead of mea- 
sure, was, when first introduced, considered a dreadful schism ; 
and the introduction of winnowing machines was itstified agamst^ 
from some of the pulpits, under the denomination of Deil's 
WiKD." p. 77. 
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and Companv's Bank at Ayr. This institntion^ no 
doubt> was iU-oondacted in all its departments; its 
officials, for one thing, were foolishly extravagant in 
their expenses wherever they went, insomuch that 
there is a proverb current to this day throughout Ayr« 
shire, Galloway, and Dumfriesshire, being the expres- 
sion nsed on all occasions by these men, " Never mind 
the reckoning ; Douglas, Heron, and Company pay for 
a'!" Yet, though productive of ruin to many indi- 
viduab, the Ayr bank was the cause of much good in 
the country ; supplying, while it lasted, to some public- 
spirited persons, the means of improving and planting 
tneir estates, and raising a spirit of activity in the com- 
munity at large, which was never afterwards permitted 
to flag. 

The most striking of the natural features of Ayr- 
shire is the appearance, irom the shore, of Ailsa Craig, 
which rises sheer out of the sea, at the distance of fif- 
teen miles from land, somewhat like an inverted top. 
The distance of this object causes it to be seen from 
the greater pert of the coast, though it everywhere 
appears to be quite at hand. The Bass alone, on the 
coast of East Xothian, bears any resemblance to this 
singular rock ; and it is remarkable that both teem 
wiui the peculiar bird called the Solan Goose, which is 
only to be found in one other similar Scottish island, 
that of St Kilda. So tall and massive is Ailsa, and 
such is the effect produced by the levelness of the sea 
between, that the sight of it, even at the distance of 
fifteen miles, oppresses the imagination. Nothing can 
be more startbng than its first appearance, as the 
stranger comes down upon the coast from the moun- 
tains of Carrick. It is an object quite unlike any he 
has ever been accustomed to see upon the ocean ; it 
seems some strange, some awful proaigy ; and his very 
senses reel under the terrific impression. Yet, such is 
the difference which education and circumstances can 
work upon the minds of different men, that, according 
to veritable report, an honest fiirmer from the interior, 
on first coming within sight of the rock and the sur- 
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rounding watery plain, made no other observation up- 
on the subject than that ''he thought he never had 
seen so lai|^ a meadow, with so large a hay-rick in the 
middle of it/' Ailsa Craig belongs to Aynhire. It is 
about two miles in circumference ; is the property of 
the Earl of Cassilis ; and is let at L.SO per annumi 
Its principal productions are solan geese, goats, and 
rabbits. It is uninhabited, though the remains of a 
house of some strength are yet to be seen perched upon 
the upper edge of the eastern front of the crag. 

Commencing a survey of Ayrshire at the southern 
extremity, the first place worthy of note is the Vale of 
Glenapp, which stretches from the shore of Lochiran a 
good way up into the interior, and abounds with fine 
natural scenery. Such is the irregularity of the bum 
which runs through Glenapp, that the road crosses it at 
least a dozen times, by as many bridges, within the 
extent of half-a-dosen miles. A more perplexing, 
cross-tempered bum is not to be found perhaps in fdl 
Scotland, abounding as it does in wayward capricious 
bums. Glenapp is well worth traversing for the sake 
i>f its delightful scenery. 

This southem nook of Ayrshire oonstitutes the parish 
of Ballantrae, and is in general very wild. Ballantrae 
was formerly a great haunt of smugglers ; a circunu 
stance by no means calculated to soften the natural 
rudeness of the people. It is perhaps sufficient to re- 
cord, as evincing the state of primitive rudeness from 
whidi this parish has recently emerged, that, till within 
the last twenty years, there was not a single individual 
connected with Uie three learned fieunilties, not so much 
as a justice of the peace, in the whole district, nor within 
twelve miles of it. 

The village of Ballantrae is situated at a level part 
of the shore, close to the mouth of the Stinchar wa- 
ter, picturesquely overhung by the ruins of an dd 
castle. 

The road from Ballantrae to Girvan is extremely un- 
equal, from the bold nature of the coast. At one place 
it winds tortuously over or rather through a ranjge of 
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predpices called Gamealoup, wliich« with the neigh- 
twaniig rain of Carleton Castle^ forin the appropriate 
scenery of one of the wildest tales known in the nur- 
series of Scotland, that of '' May Collean/' Carleton 
Castle, which now frowns down npon the road from a 
sreen hiU-side, about two miles north from Gbimes- 
Ioap> was, informer times, it seems, occupied by a wxck« 
ed baron. This man, who usually gets the name of " the 
fause Sir John," and is decked out with all the terrific 
attributes of a Blue Beard, married a vast number of 
wives for the sake of their fortunes, and successively 
precipitated them into the sea from one of the high 
perpendicular rocks at Gamesioup. He, at last, mar- 
ried a young lady named May Collean, in whom, for 
the first time, he met with his match. Having con- 
ducted her to the usual place of execution, he desired 
her to strip herself of all her rich clothes, as he designed 
immediately to throw her into the sea. She ezchumed 
loudly, of course, against this proposal ; but Sir John 
was *^ as deaf as Aiba Crais," and not to be shaken by 
any thing in the shape of mere whimpering. So he 
tdd her to prepare for her fate: she affected to comply, 
but desired hmi to turn about his back, as it was not 
meet for male eyes to see a woman undo the labours of 
her toilette. Sir John was so kind as to do this ; when 
she immediately seised the opportunity to trip him 
over, and lay mm in the place where he had designed 
to lay her. She then came home, and, succeeding to 
the possessions of the deceased, spent all the rest of hef 
days in w^th and honour. This strange story, whidh 
has been made the subject of a fine old ballad, is firmly 
believed and currently told by the common people of 
Carrick. 

Oirvan, twelve miles from Ballantrae, and as many 
from Maybole, is situated at the mouth of the river imF 
the same name. This is a large parvenu village in* 
debted £nr its existence to the vast herds of Irish who 
flock to this district of Scotland, and who here find em- 
ployment in certain branches of the manufrustures of 
Glasgow. Girvan consists almost entirely of cottages 
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of one story, with two apartments^ one for domestic 
aocommodation, and the other for a workdiop; and;^ 
snch are the gregarious habits of the population, two 
thirds of whom are of Irish extraction, that it is bjr 
no means uncommon to find two, three, and even four 
families, living in one of those little apartments, while 
as many looms are at work for their subsistence in the 
other end of the honse. This system, at a prima facie 
Tiew, would appear to involve much personal misery ; 
and, for the sake of cleanliness, health, and comfort, it 
is certainly to be wished that each family had at least 
one room, if not two, to itself. But how constantly do 
the poor defv all attempts on the part of philosophy to 
improve their physical condition 1 Instead of finding 
any inconvenience from the crowded state of his house, 
the Milesian of Girvan who is so unfortunate as to have 
a whole room for his own family, feels disagreeably 
lonesome, and either advertises half a house to let, or 
hangs out a ticket informing the passing traveller that 
he can give him loggings for the night. 

The banks of the Girvan, which are opened up by a 
road to May bole, abound in fine scenery and m fine 
seats. Bums testifies his admiration of the natural 
beauties of the vale, by speaking somewhere of <' Oir- 
van*s fairy-haunted stream." 

The coast road to Maybole possesses more charms of 
an artificial, if fewer of a natural character. About 
five miles north from Girvan, the remains of Turnberry 
Castle may be seen upon the points of a rocky prch- 
montory, which there projects int« the sea from a low 
sandy desert of several miles in extent. Turnberry 
was the property and residence of Robert Bruce, hav- 
ing been acquired by his father's marriage to the 
Countess of Carrick. It was in the neighbourhood of 
this place that a kiln-fire, mistaken by the hero for an 
appomted signal, brought him over prematurely with 
his followers from Arran, to attempt the deliverance of 
his country, as related by Barbour, Sir Walter Scott, 
and others of his historians. Bums describes the place 
as ''where Bruce anoe raled the martial ranks, and 
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shook his Carrick spear." Though Turaberry is dread- 

4uUj dilapidated, and even considerably worn by the 
ea and weather, the restiges of a drawbridge, serenil 
large vaults, or caves, and the extent of rock covered 
by the ruins, testify, in a very impressive manner, 
the former vast strength and importance of the for- 
tress. 

Within sight of Turnberry, and not more than a 
mile from it, the farm of Shanter may be seen on the 
height which there gently swells up from the shore to- 
wards Kirkoswald. This was the residence forty years 
ago, sooner and later, of Thomas Reid, a rough-spun 
Carrick farmer, who was in the habit of wearing a broad 
blue bonnet, riding a sturdy white mare, and getting 
regularlv drunk at all the fairs and markets held 
within £>rty miles round. Burns, being on a visit for 
some months, when nineteen years of age, at Duwhat, 
the next farm, then occupied by a maternal relation, had 
eonstant intercourse with this doughty hero, and full 
leisure to observe all the peculiarities of his highly ori- 
ginal and amusing character. He has accordingly made 
him the hero of his immortal poem, " Tarn o' Shanter." 
The picture there given of the dissolute manners of a 
Carrick fanner is generally allowed in Ayrshire to have 
been by no means overcharged. Smuggling having at 
that period wrought fearful changes in their primitive 
character, and involved them in all the evils of dissi- 
pation and idleness, it was nothing unusual for the whole 
family— men, women, and children — to continue in a 
state of intoxication for three days and nights without 
intermission. It is even said to have been by no means 
an unfrequent occurrence, at the farm of Shanter in par- 
ticular, for the servants to be so stupid with liquor, as 
to boil the matutinal meal of the &miiy with brandy 
instead of water, a mistake the more natural, because 
all the domestic vessels were occasionally put in requi- 
sition, to hold the generous fluids which had been hastily 
transferred from on board the passing luggers. 

The farm of Shanter is now annexed to another hxm ; 
all the buildings of the stead have been taken away ; 
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and a modem cottage, built out of the materials, and 
oocapied by one poor family, alone eadcta to mark the 
place to the eye of the curioua traveller* Dnwhat is 
still the same as when it was the residence of Burns. 
It lies close to the road-side, about a mile south-west 
from Kirkoswald, and is worthy of notice as the plaoe 
which the poet described in his '^ Halloween." Kirk- 
oswald is a picturesque old village, and the sdiod still 
stands whidi Burns attended when residing at Du« 
what 

The noble mansion of Colzean, the seat of the Earl 
of Cassilis, is situated upon a bold put of ^e shore, 
about three miles north from these Ia8t*mentioned lo- 
calities. This is the finest house in Ayrshire ; and, 
whether its architectural elegance, its internal decora- 
tion, or its prospect sea-ward be considered, commands 
the admiration of all strangers. It was built about the 
year 1770.* 

Between Kirkoswald and Maybole, are situated, in a 
low valley, the remains of the Abbey of Corsregal. This 
magnificent religious house was founded in 1144>, by 
Duncan, son of Gilbert Earl of Carrick. The church is 
sorely dilapidated ; but there is no ecclesiastical ruin of 
the kind in Scotland, where the cloisters and other do- 
mestic buildincs are so entire. Two towers or castles 
dose to the ruins, and which were the houses occupied 
by the abbots, are yet but little injured ; and the chafM 
ter-house, as in the cases of Glenluce, E^gin, &c., is for- 
tunately almost whole, being a small but beautiful apart- 
ment supported by one pillar in the centre. 

The celebrated George Buchanan had, some yean 
after the Reformation, a small pension out of the reve- 
nues of Corsregal. It is a well-authenticated fact that 
the Earl of Cassilis of that day, impelled by a diabolical 
rapacity, seized the commendator, who enjoyed the prin* 

** The rock underneath the Castle is penetrated by deep caves, 
which the vulgar have peopled with supernatural beings, and 
which are known to have afforded shelter after the Revolution 
to Sir Archibald Kennedy of Ck>kean, who had rendered him. 
self oflSsnsive by his adherence to the cause of the exiled family. 
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mpal part of die revennefs and, in order ta make him 
sign a deed in his (Lord Caasilis's) favour, roosted him 
before a slow fire till pain obliged him to comply. 
Jfochanan, bearing of this horrib^ exertion of feudal 
power^ pat his person under the protection of the state, 
test he might have been caught and scouthered on the 
same account. The brutal Earl ^vas one of the most zeal- 
ous of the Reformers, and like too many of his brethren 
in that holy cause, chiefly indebted for his sanctimoni- 
ous enthusiasm to a love of the good things of this 
world. 

Manhole, the ttipital of Carrick, and a burgh of ba* 
n^ny, is a good-looking town, situated on the face of a 
gentle hill, with a southern exposure. Though the 
streets have the fault of narrowness, and contain no 
eminently fine place or public building, Maybole, never^ 
theless possesses a certain degree of massive and metro- 
politan ma^ficence, seldom seen in much larger towna. 
This is owing to the circumstance of its having been in 
former times the winter-residence of a number of the 
noble and baronial families of the neighbourhood, some 
of whose mansions, yet surviving, with their stately tur- 
rets and turnpikes, give an air of antique dignity to all 
the houses around. There were once no fewer than 
twentv-eight such mansion houses ; and, previous to the 
abolition of heritable jurisdictions, the town derived ad« 
dilional respectabilitv from the legal practitioners who 
attended the court ot the Bailiery of Carrick ; a few of 
whose ancient maiden descendants, lately surviving^ 
gave token by their pride and high manners, that the 
society of Maybole was a very different thing a century 
ago from what it is now. Tradition preserves but a very 
iiunt remembrance of the glories of that past time ; but 
it is at least evident, that Maybole was then invested 
with many of the proud attributes of a capital. 

The mansion-house of the CassiUs famifyis the finest 
surviving specimen of the twenty-eight winter seats 
formerly existing in Maybole. It is a tall, stately well- 
built house at the east end of the town, and par exceU 
lence is usually termed *' the Castle." A finer, more 
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8uficieiit> and more entire hcmse of the kind, has never 
fallen nnder the obsenration of the present writer. It 
is said to have been the residence of the repudiated 
CoontessofCassilis, whose 'story is so well known, from 
its being the subject of a popuLur ballad. 

The common version of tne Countess's stary amonff 
the people of Maybole, is as follows. John, the sixth 
Earl of Cassilis, a stem Covenanter, and of whom it is 
remembered that he would never permit his language 
to be understood but in its direct sense, obtained to wife 
Ladv Jean Hamilton, a daughter of Thomas, first Earl 
of Haddington, a man of sin^ar genius, who had raised 
himself from the Scottish bar to a peerage and the best 
fortune of his time. The match, as is orobaUe from the 
character of the parties, seems to have been one dictated 
bv policy ; for I^rd Haddington was anxious to connect 
hlmscJf with the older peers, and Lord Cassilis miffht 
have some similar anxiety to be allied to his father-in* 
laVs good estates ; the religion and politics of the par- 
ties, moreover, were the same. It is therefore not very 
likely that Lady Jean herself had much to say in the 
bargain^ On the contrary, says report, her affections 
were shamefullv violated. Sne had been previously 
beloved by a gallant young knight, a Sir Jolm Faa, A 
Dunbar, who had perhaps seen her at her fother's seat 
of Tynningham, which is not more than three miles 
from that town. When several years were spent and 
gone, and Lady Cassilis had brought her husband three 
children, this passion led to a dreadful catastrophe. Her 
youthful lover, seising an opportunity when the Earl was 
attending the AssemUy of Divines at Westminster, came 
to Cassilis Castle, a massive old tower on the banks of 
the Doon, four miles from Mavbole, then the principal 
residence of the family, and which is still to be seen in 
its original state. He was disguised as a gypsy, and 
attencfed by a band of these desperate outcasts. In the 
words of the ballad. 

The gypsies cam to the Yerl o* Cawillt* yett, 
And, Oh, but they lang sweetly ; 
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: *r. .'^f7tl9iqr8«e9weetrsiidaia.oom|f^et6<.. - , 
_ _ That doan cam our fair Iwlye.- 

- . •» J -. '. • r . , . ,, ..-, ,r 

^ ;,. Shaqam tripping dmiB the. 8tairs»,.. ., . ,^ ^ 
Wr a* her maids before "her ; 
And as sime as they saw her weel-faured face. 
They cuist the glauraouiy owre hei^ 

Alasj love has a glaumoury fer the eyes laach more 
powerful than that suppo^ea of old to be practised by 
wafrdermg gj'psies, and which must have becfn the only 
magic used on this occasion. The Countess right soon 
condescended to elope with her lover. Most unfortu- 
imtely, ere they haa proceeded very far, tiie Etrrl came 
boriie^ and^ learning the fact, immediately set out in 
pursuit, accompanied by a band which put resistance out 
of the question ; he overtook, and captured the whole 
party^ at a ford over the Doon, still called the Gypsies' 
Steps, only a few miles from the cast)e. Having 
brouglit them back to Cassilis, he hanged all the gypsies, 
including the hapless Sir John, upon "the Dule Tree," 
a splendid and most umbrageous plane, which yet 
flourishes upon a mound in front of the Castle gate. 
As for the Countess^ whose indiscretion occasioned all 
this waste of human life> she was taken by her husband 
to a window in front of the Castle, and there, by a re« 
ifinement of cruelty, compelled to survey the dreadful 
scene,— to see, one after another, fifteen young mea 
put to death, and at last to witness the dying agonies 
of him who had first been dear to her, and who had 
perilled all that men esteem in her behdf. The parti- 
cular room in the stately old house where the unnappy 
lady endured this horrible torture, is still called " the 
Countess's Room." After undergoing a short confine- 
ment in that apartment, the house belonging to the fa^^ 
mily at Maybole was fitted for her reception, by the 
addition of a fine projecting stair-case, upon'whi^h wet^& 
carved heads representing those of her lover and his 
band ; and she was removed thither and confined for 
the rest of her life,— >the Earl in the meantime marry- 
ing another wife. One of her daughters. Lady Mar- 
Aytihxre, 
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garet^ was afterwards married to the celebrated Bishop 
Bamet. Fortunately, the ficanily has not been continu- 
ed by her progeny, but by that of her husband's second 
wife. While confined in Maybole Castle, she is said to 
have wrought a prodigious quantity of tapestry, so as to 
have completely covered the walls of her pnson ; but 
no vestige of it is now to be seen, the house having been 
repaired, f otherwise ruined,) a few years ago, when 
size-paint had become a more fashionalue thing at May- 
bole than tapestry. The effigies of the gypsies are very 
minute, being subservient to the decoration of a fine 
triple window at the top of the stair-case, and stuck 
upon the tops and bottoms of a series of little pilasters 
iniich adorn that part of the building. The head of 
Johnnie Faa himself is distinct firom the rest, laigo*, 
and more lachrymose in the expression of the features. 
Some windows in the upper flat of Cassilin Castle are 
similarly adorned ; but regarding them tradition is si- 
lent. 

' The ruins of the coUedate church of Majbole are 
situated in the centre of the town. This rebgious es- 
tablisment was founded by Gilbert Kennedy of Dun^ 
ure in 144'1, and desecrated at the Reformation. A 
small part of the church yet remains in a tolerably en- 
tire state ; but, though the burial-place of the Cassilis 
fiimily, it is completely overwhelmed with filth and 
weeds. 

The house of Andrew Gray, the last Provost of this 
College, is pointed out in the Back Vennel, a narrow 
wynd which leads down to it from the main street. It 
is a tenement of two stories, thatched, and now occu- 
pied as an inn.* It was in the lai^ upper room of this 
tenement that John Knox and Quintin Kennedy, Ab- 
bot of Corsregaljt held their celebrated disputation con- 
cerning the Reformed Doctrines, which lasted three 
days, and was attended by great crowds of people firom 
ail parts of the country. Tradition records that on this 
occasion the abbot brought with him from his abbacy 

* Bearing the sign of the Red LioD. 
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scleral wain-loads of books and manuscripts^ for his use 
<i«rinff the dispute^ and that, after the victory was de« 
elared or assumed in fiiyour of John Knox> the people 
seised the same and made a vast bonfire of them in the 
Green of Maybole. It would appear that the old-church 
party was as well pleased with its champion as the peo- 
ple were with theirs ; for Kennedy, dying soon afiter^ 
was endowed on that account with the nonours of cano- 
aisatien. 

The prindpal business carried on in Maybole is that 
of cotton- wearing, which employs a vast number of per* 
sons ; and the town has, moreover, a considerable trade 
in shoes, and a large manufactory of blankets. Such 
is the general prosperity, that at present there are se- 
veral whole streets rising at once in the suburbs. The 
population, like that of Girvan, is greatly tinged with 
Irish. 

Stranger ! you are now approaching that beloved 
land, that small, but hallowed district, where the poet 
of the people of Scotland first saw the light ; a man 
who, with many mortal faults, possessed in a degree 
which almost redeemed them all, the immortal energies 
of ffenius, and whose name, so long as Scotland endures, 
wiU be cherished with rapturous endearment bv every 
true Scotsman: you are approaching the birth-place, 
or, as another writer has finely titled it, the Land of 
Bums. His land, indeed, it may well be called. 
This water which he has so often sung ; these woods^ 
whose garniture charmed his young eye ; these birds, 
whose songs accompanied his daily onsons ; this very 
soil which he trod ; all— all are the property of his 
name, and that never to be alienated. 

It is unfortunate that the country whose natural ob« 
jects were destined to feed the early fismcy of fiurns, 
should have been one totally undistinguished either by 
gmndeur or loveliness of scenery. The environs of the 
cottage in which he was bom, consist simply in that 
common-place alternation of field and meadow, farm 
and policy, which becomes so jtedious in England ; nor 
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indeed, is there mudi scenerj of a poetitel cut anyv^iem 
throughout Ayrshire. Bums haatbis djaadvan^ige t» 
enntead againBty as ke hid bo many^^tldlrs ; ki».«wa Kope^ 
less po^ieztj* the mdenea^ and prejudioes af tkepflopla 
among whom he was placed, and the unhappiAessof uie 
time when- he ftomrished. • ' .. „ ■ 

Tfaa^townof AvTrwhieh is usnallf fisst seen by 
strangers visiting toe land of Bums, iaaituated at the 
mouth of the river of the same name. It is a voy 
handsome town, consisting of an ancient central part, 
where the houses are moaUy tall and antique, and a mo** 
dern suburb, the edifices ot which have the appearance 
of neat self-contained viilas. Many of ^e alH>ps are as 
fine as those of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and the tows 
seems, firom the aic of business which pervades the 
streets, to be in a ilourisbing condition, xhe great de« 
feet of Ayr is the want of steeples ; which is the less 
tolerable, as the town lies on a perfect level. The pub- 
lic buildings, however, as the academy, town<>house» 
bridge, &c. are more than redeeming. On the nortlr 
and opposite hank of the river, there la a mieaner town, 
called the Newton-of-Ayr, under a distinct municipal 
as well as parochial government. The month of tb» 
ijver forms a harbour, but of Jio great depth. 

Ayr is a very ancient town, and must have been a* 
plate of some importance so early as the tfasTteeathfOea-^ 
tury, when it was made a principal station for troops 
by the invader Edward.* it was here that Wallace 
first redd room for liberty among the looast-swarm of 
his country's oppressors; and many oi the Ip^ities of 
the town are, of course, associated with the name of 
that illustrious patriot hero. The site of the barns 
which he burnt, of the house from which he was 
thrown when supposed to be dead, of the court-hofise 
where so many of the Scottish barons were condemned 
todeath, and even, we doubt not, the place where he 

* It WM erected into a royal btirgb, by Wiliiam the Lion, be- 
twixt the years 120S and 1907. 
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broikfi the back of the English buckler-playiiiff lordane, 
ean all be pointed out by the venerable. goettps of the 
itown.* 

The two bridges of Ayr are respectively termed the 
Aold and New BxjgSy and are already familiar under 
these desiffnations to the readers of Bums's poem& 
The Auld brig is said to have been built so far back as 
the reign of Alezand^ III> by two maiden sisters, 
who devoted their whole fortunes to this patriotic pur- 
pose, and whose eifigies are still shown in a faded con* 
dition upon a stone in the eastern parapet, near the 
south end of the fabric It is, like all old bridges, very 
narrow, consists in several low-browed arches, and now 
affords only a fDot-passage. For the New Brig, which 
is not mncn more than a hundred yards below the dd 

* It 18 obflenrmble that in sU the tnditionsiy nodow to be ob* 
tsined of Wallace, the work of Henry the Minstrel ii inyariably 
referred to, and this in all other places besides Ayr. " The 
Wallace,'* however despised by rigid historians, Is a prodigious 
tarourite widi the lower orders of the Scottish people, for whose 
Qse it was modernised about a eentnry ago. It is to be found, 
associated with the works of Boston and Erskine, on the shelf or 
window*bole of the serious old peasant ; and it is read and leam^ 
ed by heart on the hill-side by the shepherd hoj* I was once told 
an amusing anecdote, illustrative of the fascination which it ex- 
ercises over the imaginationB of Scotsmen, by Mr Alexander 
Campbell, welI*known for his publications conneeted with Soot- 
land. An aged HlghlsBid H^dier, who could not read, was mdk 
an enthusiastic admirer of the eiqiloita of Sir William Wallace, 
that he used to go out to tiie fiel<U where a Uttie boy was engag- 
ed in tending catUe, and hire him with money to read aloud from 
an old tattered copy of Blind Harry, a diapter or two at a time 
of the Herculean labours of the Scottish hero. While the boy 
iread, the old man strode backwards and forwards, with a drawn 
sword in his hand, listening with a heaving^fcreast and a beaming 
eye. 'Whenever a passage occurred where Wallace was rather 
hard bested, he would stamp on the earth, gripe hard his sword, 
and clench his teeth fast together, as if suffering under some 
strange pahayim. But when, on the contrary, victorv declared 
for the hero^ off went the bonnet from his Hnt-white locks, his 
grey eye was raised to heaven in a specie* of rapture, and extend- 
ing the sword, he exdaimed, and conid only esidaim, *< Och oa 
JkadbemAenr 
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one, the citizens of A^r are mainly indebted to the p^ 
triotic exertions of ttie late Mr William BaUantyae, 
provost of the town, an intimate friend of Burns, and 
in whose honour the poet wrote the eleyer jea-d'esprit, 
in which the two structures are made to cannMs uieir 
respective merits in so amusing a manner. On visiting 
the Auld Brig, the stranger ought to remark that the 
inn at die northern extremity is the same which -la 
tihere mentioned as ** Simpson's." «< The Dungeon* 
Clock," whidi tolled the hour in the ear of the poeti 
has unfortunately been taken down, along ^th the 
ancient jail, oi wnich it formed a part ; but *^ the WaL- 
lace Tower" still remains, and may easily be distill* 
guished, from the eircnmstance, that its squat sturdy 
spire is the only thing in the way of steeple which Ayr 
possesses. Wallace's Tower seems to nave been ori- 
ginally one ^ the tall rude towers which were the on« 
ly fortalioes of our Gothic ancestors. But its Wfuiike 
appearance has been as materially altered by the said 
spire havine been ingrafted upon it, and by the docfc- 
oials which have been stuck around and under its battle- 
ments, as would that of a stern veteran knight, if hia 
hdmet were taken off and the snod cocked-hat of a 
decent bailie clapped on in its stead. It was in this 
house, according to some retailers of traditionary lore, 
that Wallace was confined ; while others represent it as 
having got its name from being the town^residence in 
former times of the neighbouring family of Widlaee oi 
Craigie. Whatever it formerly was, certes it is now 
the residence of no less distinguished a person than the 
hangman of Ayr. 

Ayr, like May bole, contained in days of vore the cil^ 
mansions of many noble families, some or which still 
femain to give an air of antique dignity to tl^ town, 
thouffh by far the greater portion have been within the 
last tnirty years tcJcen away to make room for plainer 
but more convenient tenements. People of no more 
than middle age talk with regret of the appearance 
which the main street had in their young days, when 
all the houses had wooden balconies projectinff over 



]>ia»^as, and tall aerial- looking gables, and turret-like 
turnpike stairs. A sort of by-street behind the Fish 
Market, leading into the Sand- Port, is still composed of 
such houses ; its sequestered nature having prevented 
any im|Mrovement. One of these tenements is point* 
ed out as the house in which Count Hamilton, author 
of the Memoirs of Grammont, first saw the light. 
There is another old house of a somewhat interesting 
history in the main street^ opposite to the small recess 
whiefa forms the Fi^ Market. It is a huge structure 
of stone, plastered over and whitened ; distinguished, 
moreover, from its fellows by a square tower in front, 
rising considerably higher than the rest of the edifice. 
This was the town-house of the venerable family 'of 
Chalmers of Gadgirth; and the strange turret at top 
contains an apartment about ten feet square, which is 
said to have been the lodging of Mair, the arithme- 
tician, when employed upon his System of Book-keep- 
ing. 

The Fort of Ayr was constructed by Oliver Crom- 
well upon a flat piece of ground between the town and 
the sea, being one of t&e four such edifices planted 
by the Protector in Scotland. There still remain some 
fragments of the ramparts, and the general outline may 
easilv be traced. Cromwell here found a church dedi^ 
catea to St John, which had been from time immemo^ 
rial the principal place of worship in the town. He 
unsparingly enclosed it within the ramparts, but, as a 
compensation to the inhabitants, commenced a new 
edince upon the site of a Dominican Monastery, near 
the water- side. The tower of St John's Church still 
remains, tall, sheer, and erect, in the midst of the nearly 
obliterated ramparts ; seeming to assure the observer 
that religion, though for a whue perhaps suppressed by 
the force of militar;^ violence, must ultimatdy remaiii 
triumphant. Within the same enclosure may also be 
seen a long vaulted passage, now an ale-celw, which 
formerly served as a Covered Way leading into the Fort. 
Upon a mound not far from either of these edifices, once' 
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stood the Caade of Ayr, built by WiUiam the lioa,* 
and so celebrated in the history of the War of Indepea* 
denoe. 

The Dominican Monast^ aboTe-mentioned was re- 
markable in history as the plate where Robert Bmce 
held the parliament which settled his succession. There 
is now no memorial of its existence bat a fountain 
ealled the Friar's Well, which runs through the church* 
yard into the river. The church placed here by Crom* 
well is as plain as presb^rtery itself, but is curious on 
account of its still containing the same seats and gal- 
leries, with which it was originally fitted up. 

The Cress of .Ayr, an elegant structure in the form of 
a hexagon, which stood at the western extremity of the 
main street, was removed in 1786, in consequence of 
the improvements attendant on the erection of the New 
Brig. The ancient gates at the two different extremi- 
ties of the town had been removed a generation earlier, 
though spacious enough to occasion no obstruction* 

80 fades, BO perishes, grows dim, and iBtt 
AU tihat the woild is proad of. 

I have also to lament the removal of a house at the 
comer of one of the minor streets, known to have he&n 
the ancient Court-Honse of Ayr, and supposed to have 
been that in which the Scottish lords were treacherously 
hanged, as related in Blind Harry's epic In place of 
this highly interesting edifice, there is now erected a 
common-place dwelling house, on the front of which a 
dtisen of Ayr has, with more patriotism than eood 
taste, erected a short-l^ged dumpy statue of Walboe> 

" King WiUiam buih two castles at onoe, about the year 1197, 
upon the extiemities of his kingdom ; one at Newoastle, to re- 
strain the incursions of the Cnglish, and the other at Ayr, to 
awe the wild men of Galloway. The division of Scotland and 
England thns supposed, though so considerably different firom 
that which is now fixed, is more consistent with the line of lati- 
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dreoed in the annbur of an age two centuries later than 
that of the hero.^ 

• Ayr, Uk^ all the other towns of Soodand, oontained, till the 
1^ change of ouumen, ita share of humourists, drunken and 
otherwise. Among the outr^ characters of Ayr, fifty years ago, 
tbere was n6ne so remarkable as an oldish little man, who was 
ordinarily called the Devil Almighty. He had acquired this terri- 
fic Mmbriqoet from an inveterate habit of swearing, or rather from 
tlitt phrase hsBg lusfaFourite oath. He was no ordinary svf eaier, 
BO mincer of drradftd words, no clipper of the King's curses. Be« 
ing a man of vehement passions, he had a habit, when provoked, of 
shutting his ey^s, and launching headlong into a torrent of blas- 
phemy, such as might, If properly divided, have set up a whole 
troop of modem swearers. The custom of shutting his eyes seem- 
ed to be adopted by him as a sort of salvo to his conscience ; he 
leemed to think that, provided he did not '^ sin with his eyes 
open," he did not sin at all ^ or it w;i« perhaps nothing but a habiti 
Wliatevcr might be the cause or purpose of the practice, it was 
once made the means of playing off upon him a most admirable 
hoax* Being one evening in a tavern along with two neighbour* 
ing country gentlemen, he-was, according to a concerted scheme, 
played upon, and irritated ; of course, he soon shut his eyes, and 
commenced his usual tirade of execration and blasphemy. As 
soon as he was fairly afloat, and his eyes were observed to be 
hard shut, his. companions put oiiit the candles, so as to involve 
the room in utter darkness. In the eourse of a qusrter of an hour, 
which was the common duration of his paroxysms, he ceased to 
speak, and opened his eyes ; when, what was his amaxement, to 
find himself in the dark. ^^ How now ?** he cried with one of 
his most tremendous oaths, « am 1 blind ?** — ^' Blind !*' ezcUiimed 
one of the company, " what shouW make you blind ?"— ." Why, I 

can see nothing," answered the sinner ** That is your own 

fault,** coolly observed his friend ; *' for my part, I can see well 
enough ;" and he drank a toast, as if nothing whatever had hap- 
pened. This convinced the blasphemer that he had lost his sight ; 
and to add to his*ia»EDr, it struck him that Providence had in* 
flicted the blow as la punishment for his intolerable wickedness. 
Under this impression, he began to rave and cry, and he finally 
fell a praying, uttering such expressions as made his two compa- 
nions ready to burst with restrained laughter. When they thought 
they had punished him sufiSciently, and began to fear that his 
mind might be affected if they continued the joke any longer^ 
one of them went to the door, and admitted the %ht. He was, 
of course, ovQrwhelnted with idiame at the exhibition he had been 
compelled to make, which had such an effect, that, from that time 
forur^rd, he entirely abandoned his abominable habit. 
Ayrshire, 
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Thll cottage in which Bums was bom is sitaated on 
the way-side about a mile and a half south-east firom Ayr. 
It is, as the poet himself has described it^ an *' auld 
day-biggin/' consisting only in two apartments. The 
edifice was constnicteaby his father's own hands ; and» 
such was its original frailness, that a part of the walls 
gave way a few days after the poet was bom. It is 
now the property of the incorporation of shoemakeis at 
Ayr, and let by Uiem, along with a small piece of ground 
adfjacent, which formed the whole of William Bumess's 
^m, to a man who uses it as a house of public enter- 
tainment. Strangers are shown a recess in the wall of 
the meaner apartment, which contained tiie bed in 
which Robert Burns was bom. The man who at pre- 
sent keeps the house, informs them, moreover, that he 
has seen and conversed with the poet, and commemo- 
rates some highly characteristic traits of his person and 
manners. 

The scenery of Tam o' Shanter lies in the immediste 
neighbourhooa of the cottage. 

The ford, 
Wherein the maw the chapmen anoor*d, 

«<-— the cairn, 
Where hunters fand the murdered bairn. 



and 



-»the thorn abuse the well. 

Where Mungo*8 nuther hanged hersel. 



all have existence, and are successively pointed out, as 
the visitant, like the redoubted Tam, approaches '' AI- 
loway's auld haunted kirk." This renowned ecclesias- 
tical ruin is still tolerably entire, in the midst of its 
little burial-ground, on the right-hand side of the road. 
A little way beyond is the ancient bridge oi one arch 
over the Doon, which Tam crossed in \m perilous ad- 
venture with the witches. 

Alloway was in former times not only an independ- 
ent parish^ but a distinct barony. The moat on which 
its Won used to administer justice is still extant, with 
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a hollow on the top like the crater of aa extinct toI« 

CfWO.* 

On a height between the kirk and the bridge^ a mo- 
nument has recently been erected^ by public subscrip- 
tion, to the memory of the illustrious man whose name 
is so inseparably associated with all these localities. It 
is a costly edifice of Dure white 8tone> in the shape of a 
Grecian temple, ana surrounded by a little plot ai 
flowers. In the interior, a portrait of the poet, copied 
directly from the only original by Nasmyth, some spe- 
cimens of the poet's han£-writing, and other curiosi- 
ties, are exhibited to the strangers who make pilgrim- 
rto the place.. The style of the edifice m ornate in 
extreme, every inch displaying some minutely 
elaborate decoration, and the top is surmounted by a 
gilded lyre.. Though thus, perhaps, doing credit to the 
taste or ^;ood intentions of those who managed the 
erection, it has the fault of exhibiting nothing in its 
fuj>pearance at all appropriate to the genius of Bums. 
The Doric, rather tnan the Corinthian style of Grecian 
architecture, ought certainly to have been adopted in a 
building design^, in some measure, to emblematize the 
glories of the Scottish Muse. Nevertheless, the ele- 
gance and symmetrv of the fabric is certainly such as 
to reconeile even the most rigorous stickler for the 
unities, which, it must, after all, be confessed, are 
generally more honoured in the breach than the ol»erv- 
ance. 

Mauchline, in the neighbourhood of which Burns 
spent the years of his life intervening between the 
twenty -fourth and the twenty-seventh, is a small 
parish town, situated on a broad eminence near the 
northern bank of the Ayr, about twelve miles from the 
county town. At an early period, when the neigh- 

« •* At a comt held ooram Aldermanno Wallace, Slst October 
151^2, at this place, inquiry was ordered to be made respecting 
lepers within Ulie barony ; and the inquest having repoited the 
name of a penon supposed to be affected by that dmdful disease, 
the court Uierefore enjoin, that he be lukit be expert penona.**— - 
MS. in the poaeatkm of Prooott Dunbtp of Ayr* 

Ayrshire, 
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bonriotf parishes of Som >aiid MiJirkM:/bbbid«B*'piik''of 
that of Tarbolton^ were included within its pwMhial 
bounds, Mauchline was tho seat of a colons of religious 
belonging to Melrose. The west end' of the preseiic 
place of worship was part of their church ; and a forti« 
ned mansion wnich belonged to them, is still to be seen 
in the immediate neighbourhood^ being the residence of 
Mr Hamilton, writer, as it was thirtv years ago of his 
father, Mr GaWn Hamilton, the early friend o£ Boms. 
At present, Mauchline derives importance from no cir- 
enmstance, except that of its being the capital of a smatt 
district of rich agricultural territory. As such, it 
would be ^rorthy of little notice here ; but I am in* 
duced to devote considerable attention to it, oh Account 
of the interest that has been excited about it and ittf 
minor localities by the poems already so oftea allud- 
ed to. 
Bums resided, during the veaza mentioned,' at Moss* 

Sil, a small farm about half a mile to the north of 
auchline, on the left side of the losid to Kilmarnock. 
The steadinff may still be seen en^roned bt « ^w< 
trees, as well as the fields which the inspired peasant 
80 often ploughed, and in traversing which he composed 
some of his best poems. Hie frequently visited MaQch« 
line, attracted by the '' clachan yill/' or thedachafi 
damsels. His chief resort was the public hduse Jkepf 
by John Dow ; which still standii ; a thatch'^d hoflse 
of two stories, nearly opposite to the church-yard gate^ 
and forming the right-hand corner house of the opening 
of " the Cowgate." It was upon a pane in otie of the 
back windows of this houso, that he wrote the ridicu- 
lous epitaph upon his host, in which he makes out the 
honest publican's creed to be a mere comparative esti- 
mation of the value of his various liquors. The cottage 
of Poosie Nansie, or Mrs Gibson, and therefore the 
scene of ** the Jolly Beggars," stands more immediately 
opposite, to the church-yard sate, with only the breadta 
of '' the Cowgate" between its cable and that of John 
Dow's house. A gentleman m Mauchline, who had 
been in his youth a thorough-paced associate of Bums> 

Kyle. 
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infiirmed me, when I visited the epot^ that he, mad the 
poet, and Mr Smith, a merchant of the Tillage, (the 
** wee pawkj S— — " of the poem addressed to him,) 
were one night earning up the street in a state of par* 
tial intoxication, when they observed a light, and heard 
a sound of riotoos revelry within the windows of thie 
hostelry. It was the immediate proposal of Burns that 
they should all enter and see what was going on. They 
found a company of tatterdemalions enjoying themselves 
over " the oour Kilbagie ;" an assemblage as numerous, 
but not perhaps so various, as that (Ascribed in the 
poem. The three young men entered heartily into the 
nomours of the scene ; and, in order to ingratiate them- 
selves more fully wiUi the wretches upon whom they 
had intruded, the^ clubbed for half a mutchkin of us- 
quebaugh, as their quota towards the general bousa 
After a great deal of jollity, they came away. Bums 
professing to have been most peculiarly delighted with 
the gleesome manners of an old soldier who hwi lost ** an 
arm and a limb,** without apparentlv having experi^iced 
anv proportionate abbreviation ox his folly or good 
spirits. In the course of a few days the poet presented 
to my informant a small portion of the work descrip-i 
tive of the scene which they had witnessed. Mr 
R does not remember what portion it was, but 
is sure it was not the opening of the poem, whidi, on 
the contrary, was the very Ittf t of a succession of dif- 
ferent pieces which Burns subsequently showed to 
him. The whole of the admirable cantata has never 
been in print. Two different songs, connected by a 
few verses of recitative matter, and which exhibited the 
character of a sweep and a sailor, were omitted after 
the first copy by the author, and seem to be now past 
recovery.* 

* Some further reminitcencee of thie genUeman are worthy of 
beiii|p pveierved. 

Bums lodged with him for the first few months of his residence 
at Edisbmi^, in the house of a Mrs Gaifrae, Old Baxter's Close, 
liawamaiket^ first (scale) stair, left hand, first door up. One 
room and one bed senred them. The poet aflerwards went to 

Aifrskire. 
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Maachline Kirk, the scene of ^' the Holy Fair/' is tr 
huge place of worship, of the pore bam species so oom- 
moQ in the landwara parts of Scotland. The seat 19^ to- 
be seen t& which Boms used to sit, as also the stool- of 
repeiftaaoe. The whole has precisely thatdark, goosty, 
atrabilious look whidi one would expect from a perusal 
of the poem. In the surroiindiiig cemeterr may be 
seen the graves of the Reverend Mr Avid, JNaase Tin** 
node, and several other peraons wiio figare. in the. sa- 
tires of Bums. It is perhaps worth mlkdoning^ that 
the house of Nanse Tumooi: is pointed out in a smaUr 
by«4treet near the diuroh-yard. 

The soenes of some of the more pleasing poems of 
Bums, — his lyrics, to wit, ^* are. to be fouaa on the 
banks of the Ap^ at a short distance from Mauchline. 
There the woods of Ballochmyle and Catrine still re«» 
tain all their gorgeous beauty ; and ** the banks and 
braes and strean|s arouud the castle of Montgomery," 
(Coilsfield,) still exhibit their, autumn glories, the 
same as when they witnessed the last impassioned ^bop^. 
well which the poet took of his ^' Highland Mary.'* 

Kilmarnock, (about twelve miles north from this in« 
teresting village and district,) the largest and most de- 

fint town in Ayrshire, lies on the level banks <^ the 
enwick Water/ which joins the Irvine about a mile 
below. The town originally consisted in one long, 
street stretching along t)ie west bank of this stream, 
the lower part of which is now termed the Fore Street, 
while the upper part receives the appellation of the 
High Street, and the direction of which in regard to 
Dean Castle. seems to indicate that the town was at 
first an appendage to that splendid baronial fortress. 

live with Mr. Niool of the High Sohod, in Buodeach Street, top 
flat of the house at the pend. 

He vat very regalar in his out-goings and in-comings while 
with mj informant, being then comparatively unlcnown, and not 
yet involved in the debaucheries of the capital. It is consistent 
with this gentleman's knowledge of Bums, that, when dissatisfied 
with his productions, he invariably burnt them, without taking 
the advice of any literary friend. 
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Thoae who fiotm their ideas of Kilmarnock from the 
circumstance of its being the birth-place of night-caps, 
or ^om Bnrns's epithet «' Anld Kilmarnock/' or from 
orcUnary topographical works, where it may still be de- 
scribed as toe Tillage it was fifty years ago, will, upon 
a personal inspection of the town^ be astonished at its 
fine appearance. The prosress of manufactures in this 
part of Scotland daring the last half century, and the 
intense spirit of activity which seems to have peouliariy 
characterised the people of Kilmarnock, have in an 
amaaingly brief space of time occasioned the transform- 
ation of this town from a mean village into a minor 
city. Kilmarnock now exhibits a series of modern 
streets, little inferior to those of the New Town of 
Edinburgh, either in point of form or material, and 
possesses to all appearance many of the attributes of a 
great capital. 

Kilmarnock was, more than a century ago, noted for 
its manufacture of the coarse cowls which bear its 
name, but has since then extended its exertions to all 
the more important branches of the woollen manufac- 
ture. In the meanwhile, it has seen an end to the 
once powerful family of barons,* who were so long its 
feudal masters ; and the rise of the people above the 
aristocracy which has in the course of a single genera- 
tion so materially altered the condition of this country, 
could not be pictured in a more lively manner than by 
the contrast between the mouldering towers of Dean 
Castle and the upstart splendour of the town below. 
The magnificent house, moreover, which the baron of 
Dean Castle had for his residence in Kilmarnock, is 
now a boarding-sdiool for the young cotton lords of the 
West. 

In the High Street of Kilmarnock there formerlv 
stood a cross, marking the place where Lord Soulis 
was assassinated in the fifteenth century. Instead of 
the cross^ there is now a stone tablet in the wall oppo- 

* The Boyds, Earls of Kilmarnock, the hut of whom perished 
on the scaffold for his share in the Civil War of 174^. 
Aifrxhire. 
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cite to tiie spot, with an inscription oommemorating the 
incid^it and the removal of the original monnment. 
It is said that the bloody deed was done bj a youth of 
the Boyd &mily, who stood for the purpose on the op- 
posite 'bank of the Fenwick Water^ and shot an arrow 
from his cross-bow with such certain effect that Soulis 
expired upon the spot. 
Dean Castle, the principal residence of this onoe 

Eowerful family, is to be seen in a ruinous state in a 
ollow on Uie banks of the rivulet, about a mile above 
Kilmarnock. It bears the marks of having been a pe- 
culiarly splendid and extensive mansion, consisting in 
two distinct towers, forming two sides of a quadrangle, 
which is completed by a strong rampart ; and beine 
surrounded on all sides to the distance of three hundred 

Saces by alternate ramparts and fosses, the exterior 
efenoes of the fortress. 

At the distance of a mile and a half farther up the 
water, stands the ele^nt modem mansion of Craufurd- 
land, the seat of Mr Howison Craufurd. The nucleus 
of this mansion was a square tower of unknown anti- 
quity, to which the present proprietor has made a 
splendid addition in tne Gothic style. The situation 
is extremely fine,— upon the edge of a steep bank over- 
hanging the stream, and embosomed amidst an extensive 
wood. 

The ancient family which Mr H. Crawfurd repre*. 
sents, was always in strict league with their neighbours 
the Boyds of Dean Castle ; and there was a subterrane- 
ous communication between the two houses, for the 
mutual use of both in case of either being besieged. 
An authentic and most valuable anecdote, illustrative 
of the ancient modes of life, is preserved in counexion 
with this conveniency, the orifice of which was only 
dosed up at Craufurdland on the late modification of 
the house. It was the fortune of Dean Castle to be 
beleaguered by the troops oi Edward I, which, being 
unable to reduce it by force, lay for three months 
around it, in the hope that a famine in the garrison 
would ultimately make it surrender. To their infinite 

Cuningham. 
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surprise, the garrison of the castle one momuiff hong a 
great display of new-killed beef 0T«r the batUementSi 
and tauntingly inquired if the besiegers were in any 
need of provisions, as the garrison had a considerable 

Suantity which they did not expect to use. At this, 
lie English commander, unable to solve the mystery, 
thought proper to raise the siege, and try his arms upon 
some fortress of less inexhaustible resources. 

The little parish-town of Fen wick is not above five 
miles ^m Kilmarnock in this direction. Fenwick is 
remarkable as having been the parish occupied by the 
celebrated preacher Guthrie, a noted champion of the 
covenant before and after the Restoration. The pulpit 
used by this person still exists in the little old parochial 
place of worship, and is looked upon as a sacred memo- 
rial of the pious man. He was usually called, even on 
the title-pages of his published sermons, '* the Fool of 
Fenwick, probably fi*om his eccentric manners. 

Fenwick was, partly through the prelections of Guth- 
rie, a perfect hot-bed of religious seal in the days of 
the Covenanters, and turned ont a considerable number 
of men at the insurrection of l679* The farmers of 
the parish, who are in general descended from these 
heroes, cherish the memory of their sufferinffs with a 
warmth of affection which ^oes them the highest hon- 
our. They have been described to me by one of their 
landlords, as a simple, pious, worthy race of men, 
strongly attached to the stern system of doctrine so 
vigorously defended by their fatners, and yet, to all 
appearance, prepared to resist unto blood the mandates 
of tvranny, civil or religious. 

The romantic interest which is now attached to the 
memory of the heroes of Bothwell Bridge, seems to 
have operated in a stranee manner upon their descend- 
ants in this quarter. There have been recently erected 
in the church-yard a number of monuments to Cove- 
nanters connected with the parish ; while some stones 
of ancient date, commemorating others who were only 
buried in the church-yard, have been scrubbed up and 
renovated ; so that the memory of that prisca gens mor* 
Ayrshire. 
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ialium appears as firesh in this oomer of the oomitry as 
if they had lived onlj half a dozen instead of a hundred 
and nftj years ago. One of the old epitaphs rans 
thus: 

Here lieth one whom Uoody Inglis ahot, 
By birth a monster nther than a Soot, 
Who, that his moiutnms extract might be seen, 
Cut off his head, then kicked it o'er the green ; 
Thns was the head that was to wear a crown, 
A foot, ban made by a profane dragoon. 

There is a newly-erected monument on the end of the 
church to one Captain Paton in Meadowhead^ who was 
executed in the Grassmarket. The sword^ drum^ Bible, 
and flag, used by this man, which haye been preserved, 
and are to be seen at the farm of Lochgoin, about three 
miles from Fenwick, are represented on the monument. 
The church-yard also contams the tomb-stone of John 
Howie, the biographer of the Worthies of the Coyenant, 
who was a furmer near Fenwick, and died in 179^^ at 
the age of fifty-seven. 

Stewarton, the locality of the popular tune of " the 
Lasses o' Stewarton," is a large thriving town three 
miles to the north-west of Fenwick.* 

To return to Kilmarnock — Riccarton is a considerable 
village on an eminence a mile to the south of that town, 
and almost connected with it by a long street similar to 
Leith Walk. The church of Riccarton, a new structure, 
with a fine steeple, placed upon a tall moat-hill, has an 
ornamental effect upon the whole country round. Rio- 
carton is a curious old-fashioned village, but is chiefly re- 
markable for having been the residence of the maternal 

* The parish of Dunlop adjoins to Stewarton on the north, 
and is remarkable for the cheese which bears its name, llie art 
of manufacturing the commodity called Dunlop cheese, was intro- 
duced by a fanner's wife named Barbara Gilmour, who had gone 
to Ireland during the years of the persecution, and brought this 
art back with her from that country about the beginning of the 
last century. 
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uncle of Wallace, the venerable Sir Ronald Crawford, 
with whom, according to Blind Harry, the hero some- 
times lived. Sir Ronald's honse is said to have been a 
tower which stood upon the site of a little farm-house 
called Yardsides, a hundred yards west hem. the vil- 
lage. The bam which belonged to the tower is the on- 
ly building of the old place now existing. It is in a 
very ruinous condition, and forms the western extremi- 
ty of a small line of cottages, composing the farm amtead. 
fn the adjacent garden, there is a pear-tree, said to 
have been planted by Wallace's own hand ; and at the 
side of the gate which leads into the field surrounding 
the houses, there is another and very aged tree, in which 
the people point out an iron staple, said to have been 
used by Wallace to tie up his horse when he visited his 
uncle. The scene of an incident recorded at full length 
by Blind Harry, is pointed out about half a mile to the 
westward. Wallace was one day fishing in the Irvine, 
which runs past Riccarton ; when three English soldiers 
left a troop that happened to ride past and insolently 
commanded him to give them the fish that he had caught. 
Wallace refused, and they were proceeding to use vio- 
lence ; but he struck one down with his fishing-staff, 
and, seizing his sword, killed the next that came up 
outright ; on which the survivor rode ofiT. The spot 
where this happened, was commemorated by a thorn, 
bearing the hero's name, which was only cut down in 
the year 1825. It erew on the south bank of the Ir- 
vine, about fifty yards from the debouche of the Fen- 
wick Water. 

It was to Riccarton that Wallace always used to re- 
tire after performing any very daring exploit. On re- 
venging the treacherous murder of his uncle and other 
barons by burning the bams of Ayr, he took his way 
by night to Riccarton, accompanied by a few followers. 
When he reached a certain eminence about six miles 
from Ayr and three from Riccarton, where it was last 
possible to see the former place, he turned round, and, 
seeing the flames still ascending, said, with a stern sa- 
tisfaction, '* The barns burn weil." From this laconic 

Ayrshire. 
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vLfnemm, the i^aoe, H is nid^ got the Bame of Bum- 
mmlt whieh it aull retains. 

Dandonaid Castk^ a rain ef great eelebrity^ and wbidi 
giTes a title to the neble family of Cochrane^ is Bitnat- 
ed in this neighbourhood^ and within a mile of the sea. 
The situataon of this ca^le, (niiich seems to have been 
at an early period the diief messuage in the district of 
Kyle Stewart/) on the t^ of a beautiful round hill« in 
the dose vicinity of Dnndonald Church, is sii^nlarly 
noble and baronial. It was the property of Robert 
Stewart, who, in right of his motW, Marjory BraoOy 
suceeeded to the l^ottish throne under the title of 
Robert the Second* and who here wooed and married 
his first wife, the beauteous Elisabeth Murs <^ Rowal- 
lan. I>r Johnson, on being conducted to the place by 
Boawell, is said to hare made the ruin ring witn laugln 
ter at the idea of a Scottish monarch being contented 
with the narrow accommodations of a slender towor of 
three stories, each story ofmtaining only one apartment. 

A small ruin is pointed out in the neighbourhood of 
Dandonaid Castle, as the remains (^ an ancient church 
dedicated to the VirffLn, called Our Lady's Kiric^ and 
distinguiBhed in the &ys of its splendour by the epithet 
of <' the Grace of Kyle." James IV never passed 
through this part <^ his kingdom, without making an 
olfering here> generally giving fourteen shillings at a 
timet, of which there are various instances im record. 
There appears to have been connected with this es- 
tablishment, a pardoner^ who, like other pardoners, 
seems to have travelled the country for the sale of hia 
pwrdons. On the 8th of December 1511, the kinf, 
then being at Edinburgh, gave a gratuity (^ three shit- 
lings to " Our Lady m Kyle's Pardoner.**— CaMofita, 
iu. 498. 

Irvine is a small but thriving royal burgh and sea- 
port, situated on the banks of the river ^ the same 
naae> about a mile from its junction with the sea. Its 

* Kyle it divided into (hedistricti of Kyis Stswart aod King's 
Kyle by the river Ayr. 

Kylt. 
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main 8li«et> which is spaekms^ and has a town- house 
at the western extremity^ happens to bear a striking 
resemblance to that of Annan. At the north end M 
the town^ a new academy has been erected^ where Greek, 
Latin> and French are tanght, ^ikoktt with mathematics 
iumI other Inranches of education. The church is an oiw 
nament to the place, being sitattted on a rising mond 
betwixt the town and the river, and surmountra by a 
spire of extraordinary elegance. 

Iirine is remarkable for haying been the birth-place 
<^ two admired living anthers, and the temporary resi- 
dence of an illnstrious poet deceased : Mr Montgomery, 
the poet, and Mr Gait, the novelist, are natives of the 
town, and Bnrns once lived in it. The honse in which 
Mr Montgomery was bom, stands on the north side of 
the month of an alley called the Braid Close, in a long 
regular street leading to the harbour; and the little 
chapel in which his father, a Moravian clergyman, long 
preadied, is to be seen behind the same, being now 
used in the capacity of a weaver's workshop, though 
stiU known by the name of the Moravian Kirk. The 
ingenious author of the '* Annals of the Piffirii" first saw 
the light in a more rei^pectable part of the town ; name- 
ly, in a goodly house of two stories upon the south side 
oi the main street, near the west end of the town, at 
present occupied by a person of the name of Granger. 

Regarding Bums' residence in Irvine, a part of his 
life hitherto very obscurelv recorded, I have been fur- 
nished with some particulars by Mr David Siller, his 
early friend, and now a resident magistrate in Irvine. 
It was the wish of the poet's Neither and of his brother 
Gilbert, then engaged in the farm of Lochlee, that diey 
diouM all become what is called Lint-farmers ; and, it 
a{^)earing to them that their object miffht be material- 
Iv advanced if they could dress as wdl as raise thehr 
fmx, they resolved that Robert should be placed with his 
moUier's uterine brother, a man of the name of Pea- 
cock, who exercised the art of a flax*dresser at Irvine, 
in order to receive the necessary instructions. He had 
Ayrsldre. 
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eoiitiiiued aeyeral weeks under his uncle's tutelage^ and 
WM making rapid advances in a knowledge of a prafea* 
sion, when the shop and stodc were accidentally Dumt. 
This disastrous event had the effect of onoe more un- 
settling the prospects of the ill-starred poet. As to the 
site of the house where he lived and worked, a great 
degree of doubt unfortunately hangs over this interest- 
ing pdnt. After a tedious and anxious inquirv^ how- 
ever, the present writer has come to the oonplusion that 
the spot is now occupied by a new house, marked 4f, in 
a narrow street callc^l the Glasgow Vennel, being the 
second house from the main street on the right-hand 
side. The other situation pointed out is in the Sea* 
gate, near an old castellated buildinff formerly occupied 
by the dowagers oi the Eglintoune nunily. 

I shall attempt no apology for the minuteness of 
these topooraphical inquiries, which some may think 
trifling and unworthv ; knowing that so manv will ap- 
preciate their value in future years, when sttll greater 
obscurity shall have fallen upon the subject, and when 
it shaU have become invested with greater interest 
Neither shall I seek to excuse the following traits of 
Bums, referring to the time when he resided at Irvine, 
which I was fortunate enough to pick up in conversa* 
tion with a venerable citizen, who had the honour of 
the poet's acquaintance during his brief apprenticeship. 
Burns was an older looking man than might have been 
expected from his age^ which was only fi ve-and-twenty. 
He was of a very dark complexion, with a strong dai)c 
eye ; of a thoughtful appearance, amounting to what 
might be called a gloomy studiousness, insomuch that, 
when in company which did not elicit his brilliant 
powers of conversation, he generally leant down his 
cheek upon his palm, placing his elbow on his knee, and 
in that attitude would continue sitting a considerable 
time. He was generally reserved and silent ; but when 
he found himself in enlightened company, or in the pre- 
sence of fascinating women, he uniformly exerted him- 
self and uniformly shone. It was remarkable of his 
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el<Hittenoe> that be always spoke to the pointy and in 
general with a degree of sententioos brevity. His 
moody thoughtfulness and sententious mode ot ezpres* 
sion he is supposed to have inherited from his hmer, 
who, from all aooounts> was a man of strong thinking 
and reserved character. 

Eglintoune Castle, the splendid modem seat of the 
Earl of Eglintoune, with its extensive and beautiful 
woods and pleasare^grounds, is situated about two miles 
from Irvine. A mile £Eurther in the same direction is the 
town of Kilwinning. 

This curious old^fieMhioned town, which lies on a hill 
about two miles from the sea, is remarkable chiefly as 
the first settlement of the fraternity of free*masons in 
Scotland ; a party of these enthusiasts having landed 
here from the continent in the twelfth centurv, and 
spread the knowledge of their mysteries gradiudly over 
the rest of the country, by colonies termed Lodges. 
The purpose of their visiting Scotland was to assist in 
the building of a monastery, founded here by Huffh 
De Morevilte, Lord of Cunningham, for Monies of the 
Tyronensian order, and dedicated to St Winning ; the 
ruins of which still exist, in a miserably dilapidated 
state, on the south side of the town. Kilwinning is 
only further distinguished by an old established cus- 
tom of shooting annually, for a prize, at the Popin* 
jay.* 

Proceeding through a highly cultivated country, Uie 
traveller passes the large CMl-village of Stevensim, and 
reaches the sea^port of Salt-cots. About a hundred 
and seventy years ago, Salt-oots consisted in only four 
little cottases or cots, inhabited by as many families, 
who gained a livelihood by making salt in kettles ; but 
at the beginning of the last century, a harbour being 
erected for shipping coal from the great coal«tract whi^ 
pervades the neighbourhood, the little hamlet began to 

* A bundle of feathers so arranged as to look like a pesoock, 
and affixed by a string to the top of a tall pole. The custom is 
described in the tale of Old Mortality. 
Ajfrthire, 
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iwniinf] the appeaiance of a vilkge, and it Ib maw a de- 
ocnt-lookiiiff towa, witb a kandaoaie towa-boiue. 

At the distance ef only a mile akni^ the diere stands 
the nodem village of Ardrossan, indebted ler its leoent 
esdsteace to the patriotic exertiene ef the Eglintovaa 
fiEimily, who had formerly a castle in the ▼idmCy, new m 
mins. The harbour of Ardrossan possesses capal^itiea 
and advantaces snp e rior te all the other mimMoiis har« 
bo«rs in theFirth of Clyde. An enomons ezpoise has 
already been larished upon it> in the erection of a pier 
no less than nine hundred feet long^ and another is new 
in progress on the north, which will render it a fit r^ 
oeptadie for vessels of every harden^ and approachable 
bv every description of wind. The vilkige, eensistiBg 
or neat and commodieas houses^ has becmne a favoorite 
resort in the season of sea-bathing for the genteel fsuni* 
lies ef Ayrshire. 

At the distance of a few miles te the north of Ardros- 
san stands the ruined castle of Pertincross. The sitna* 
tkm of tins ancient fortalice, upon a bare roek project* 
iag into the sea, above which it is bat little eievirt«d, 
c^posite to the Lesser Cmibray, is singularly wild and 
picturesque. It has been rendered memoraole bv the 
£reqiieacy of the visits of the first Stewart sovereign te 
it, as is attested by the numerous charters which received 
hk signatnre within its venerable walls. A piece of 
cannon is here preserved, and is visited as a curiosity, 
being said to have belonged to the Spanish Amadk^ one 
of the vcssde of whkh was straaoed and wrecked en 
this coast.* 

A few miles stiU farther southward the coast is adorn- 
ed bv the beantifully picturesque town of the ] 
netea ior the engaffsment which took place in itsi 
bourhood in ISS, Between the Scottish army and 
of Haco king of Norway, in which the latter was de- 



* Some of the Spanifth marinen settled among the people, and 
left families, whose representatites are still known bj their out- 
landiah names, and a slight tinge d the dark complexion of 
Spain. 
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feated with prodigiotts slaughter. The tmtUe of the 
Laarfi^, which has been celebrated in the peptihir ballad 
of Hardiknute^ and which was certainly one of the most 
brilliant victories ever achieved by the Scottish arms, 
took plaoe on a large plain upon the sea-d^ore^ to the 
sooth of the village, where there existed, before the 
improvement of the gronnd, several vast heaps €^ stcmes^ 
covering or commemorating the slain, and a tall massive 
stone, supposed to mark the grave of a Daniali chief. 
Haoo was so dejected by his misfortune, that he did 
not return immediatdy to his country, but went to 
Orkney, and died of grief. His body was kept there 
in a small bothy (the site of which is still pointed out} 
during the ensuing winter, till an opportunity occurred 
of transporting it to the sepulchre of his ancestors ; and, 
durii^ the whole time, the apartment where it lay in 
state, was constantly lighted by torches, and attended 
by a certain number of his sorrowing subjects. 

The mansion of Brisbane, in a delightfnl vale two 
miles northward from the Largs, is well worth visiting. 
A sjdendid oak chair is preserved in the house, bearing 
date 13S7, and ornamented with the armorial bearings 
of the ancient family of Brisbane. 

Having tiius surveyed the principal tract of A vrshire, 
nam^v, the objects upon or near the coast, ana which 
are all connected by a particular tract of road, I diall 
now conclude this account of the shire by a view of the 
kmdward or mountainous part of the county, embraciw 
the villi^es of Dahnellington, New Cumnock, Old 
Cumnock, Muirkirk, Galston, and NewmiUa. 

Dalmellk^n is twelve miles westward from Maybole, 
and not far from Loch Doon, which has been noticed in 
the surv^ of Kirkcudbrieht. The road from Kirkcud- 
bright into this part of Ayrshire, after leaving the 
drear vicinity of Loch Dotm, winds through a wild 
narrow pass in the hills ; and the situation o£ Dalmel- 
linffton IS so peculiar that it cannot be seen b^ the tra- 
veler approaching in this direction till he is within 
twenty yards of it, while it can be seen from the other 
side at the distance of many miles. The village is 
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large, neat, and compact, and OTerhnng by a aingularly 
iof^ moat-hill« whien lias been aurronnded by a de^ 
fosse. 

The following l^endary tale« referring to Blair- 
qahan, an ancient estate m this neighboarlioody maj 
nere be introduced* to vary the dryness of mere tofogn^ 
phical detail. ^ 

R^paold Macwhurter, the last of the old race of the 
Macwhurters of Blairquhan, had two twin davehters ; 
one of whom was married to Sir Ulrick Masmnrter, 
who had been long in the service of the Fr^u^h King, 
and had been knighted by that prince for some valoroas 
action. The other was joined in wedlock to a son of 
John, second Lord Kennedy, by his second wife Elisa- 
beth Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Huntly. Upon 
the death of old Macwhurter, these two gentlemen 
claimed the barony of Blairauhan, each for himself, on 
account, as both said, of his lady being first bom. As 
this circumstance could not by any means be determin- 
ed, a bloody feud would in all probability have ensued, 
had not the relations on each side prevailed upon them 
to submit their claim to the King, (James III,} who, al- 
though very young, had the character of being a wise 
and a just Fnnee. After much hesitation and many a 
stipulation, they both agreed to do so ; and for that pur- 
pose proceeded to Edinburgh ; but how to decide im- 
partially a question, where both parties seemed to have 
an equal right. His Majesty was for some time at a loss 
to know. At last he came to the resolution that one of 
them should walk, and the other ride from Edinburvh 
to Blairauhan, and he who would first kindle a fire in 
that castle, should keep possession, not only of it, but 
likewise of all the lana appertaining to it; and, to 
make the chance equal, they were to £aw each a straw 
out of a stack, and ne who should pull the longest, was 
to ride. This fell to Young Kennedy ; who was conse- 
quently considered by many as having already gained 
toe estate; but others, who knew Sir Ulrick's great 
strength and unbending disposition, were of a contrary 
opinion. 

2 Back of 
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There being no public road at thai time from Edin« 
burgh direct to Blairquhan^ each took the route which 
fancy pointed out as being the straightest. Sir Ulrick 
was attended by many of the relations of youns Ken- 
nedy on horseback^ who were deputed by the King to 
see him perform his journey in the manner required. 
Young Kennedy was not accompanied by any person, as 
none would undertake to ride so fiist as he was likely to 
do ; but he was preceded by the monarch and a few 
nobles, who wished to be at Blairquhan before either 
of the disputants for the estate should arriye, in order 
that they might act as Stewards of the race. But just 
as tiie King was gmng to cross the water of Girvan near 
Stroitown, from an eminence (fitmi that circumstance 
called the King's Hill to this day) he observed a great 
smoke suddenly rise out of the highest chimney of the 
Castle of Blairquhan, and being certain it could not be 
Kennedy that had raised it, as he was, at that moment, 
still a few yards in rear of the royal company, he ex- 
claimed — " My kingdom to a bodle, that jon reek is 
raised either by the Deil, or his ain bairn, Ulrick Mac- 
whurter!" 

Upon reaching the Castle, they found, to their utter 
astonishment, that the Knight ha!^ actually arrived, and 
that the smoke which the King had olwerved, arose 
from a fire of dry heather, which he had made, as re- 
quired, to secure his right to the Barony — and Uiat he 
had out- run all the horsemen who left Edinburgh with 
the intention of accompanying him to Blairquhan. 

After obtaininff possession of this Barony, Sir Ulrick, 
who was naturally of a very turbulent disposition, be- 
came the terror of his dependents and neighbours, and 
such a refractory subject, that his sovereign at last se- 
cretly thought of destroying him. But in order to give 
his conduct a colour of justice, he sent a company of 
armed men to seize the turbulent Baron, and to carry 
him to Edinburgh, there to stand his trial. This en- 
terprise was intrusted to young Kennedy, who had not 
been inactive in bringing about this measure, than 
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wUeh iMthiiig oonld hftve happened more oonaonant to 
his feelingft. . 

After much difficulty and personal danger, hj a atra* 
tsgem which my informant could not descrihe, foun^ 
Kennedy succeeded in getting the stem Sir Ulridc in- 
to his custody, who^ seeing, as was said, no chance of 
eacajMng, put an end to his existence. But it was more 
generally oelieved that his sudden death was only the 
oimseqnence of private instructions which Kennedy had 
reoeired from the King to that effect. This supposi* 
tion was greatly strengthened hy his immediately siiter- 
wards receiving a royal grant of the Barony of Blair« 
quhan, in possession of which his descendant continued 
tdl the reign of King Charles II. 

New Cumnock is a little village totally destitute of 
interest. 

Old Cumnock is a large village, settled snugly down 
in a deep sheltered hollow. The principal part of the 
town is a triangular space, which was formerly the 
church-yard^ and is now a sort of market-place.* Cum- 

* This singular revolution took place about twenty yean ^go, 
not without great opposition on the part of the inhabitants. A 
piece of waste ground, a little to the northward of the town, 
where the gallows had formerly stood, being appropriated as the 
new burial -plaoo, the people were only reconciled to the change 
by a strange circumstance connected with the igrnominious cfaa- 
xactw of the place. It so happened that the body of one Peden* 
« great seer among the Ayrshire Covenanters, but who happened 
to die in his l)ed, was, after having lain some weeks in a more 
honourable place, lifted by the persecuting dragons, and buried 
under the public gallows of Cumnock, implying that he had only 
escaped, by a natural death, the violent one which a life of rebel- 
lion had rendered his due. Besides the body of Poden, that of 
one Dun, who had been hanged, contributed to sanctify the root 
of the fatal tree ; and,' accordingly, when the spot was enclosed, 
it occurred to the devout imaginations of the Wllagers, that the 
whole affair proceeded from a wish on the part of Providence to 
do justice to the memory of those holy men: the little area 
was immediately considered as consecrated ground, and the good 
folk no longer expressed any reluctance to be buried so far from 
home. 
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nock ig jreinarkable4Mi acomiat of an ingenious manofiio* 
ture, which seemB to be known nowhere elae exc^ at 
Laurencekirk and Montrose. It is now about twentjr 
years since some ingenious individuals commenced the 
making of those curious little cabinets now generally 
known by the appellation of Cumnock Snuff- Boxes. 
There are now a hundred persons^ (men, women, and 
children,) employed in the trade, all of whom get more 
considerable wages by their labour than most other ar« 
tisans ; and a good deal of money is thus caused to flow 
through and enrich the town. Plane-tree is the wood 
used in the manufacture, and great ingenuity is ennoed 
in adorning the lids with devices. But the ^reat knack 
of the trade lies in making the hinges, which are of a 
singularly curious and complicated nature, and justly 
termed *' invisible," The secret of this part of the 
work, makes it as good as if lield by patent to the peo- 
ple of Cumnock. Such is the value conferred on woods 
oy these ingenious artists, or so high a price do the 
articles bear in consequence of this mystery, that a log 
of plane-tree purchased lately for iive-and-twenty shil- 
lings was calculated by the man that bought it, as suffi* 
, cient to make three thousand pounds worth of snuff- 
boxes. Nearly the half of the value of the goods, how- 
ever, lies in the little drawings with which they are 
adorned. These are executed individually by the hand 
— ^not, as many suppose, by engraving, like the orna- 
ments of pottery. The persons employed in this de- 
partment are chiefly artists by education and taste, who 
nave chosen to turn their talents in this humble but 
useful direction, and who have apprentices, that at first 
perform the inferior parts of the ornaments, and after- 
wards attain to work at the designs. Many of these 
designs are chaste and beautiful, and the execution is 
in general perfectly unexceptionable. 

Aird's Moss, a. large morass extending several miles 
in every direction betwixt Cumnock, Mauchline, and 
Muirkirk, will be viewed by the traveller with some in- 
terest, as the scene of a skirmish in 1686 between the 
Covenanters and dragoons. The precise spot where the 
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Bkirmish happened, is oommemorated liy a lai^ flat 
monameiit^ wnich some pions individuals erect^ fiftj 
yean after the event to the memory of Richard Came- 
ron and the rest of the slain^ and which lies about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the public road between Cumnock 
and Muirkirk, near the western extremity of the morass. 
This is commonly called Cameron's Stone* 

A more appropriate strong-hold than this for a party 
of gloomy enthusiasts oonld not have been chosen ; and 
the utter desolation of the spot gives it a melancholy 
interest, stronger and finer than any which mere admi- 
ration of the principles of the sect oould inspire. The 
world, viewea from Cameron's Stone, seems a howling 
wilderness; and nothing fair is to be seen but that 
heaven above, on which the hopes of the enthusiasts, 
withdrawn from all earthly objects^ were so firmly fix- 
ed. The heath and long deer-grass bear no traces of 
the blood which must once have stained them ; and the 
event is so remote, that all the more ostentatious en- 
signs and indications of death and woe, as well as all 
daims upon a sympathy with mere bodily suffering, are 
gone and obliterated. Nothing but the sentiment re- 
mains, that here lie six men who were at least as much 
sinned against as sinning, and who, unto pain and death, 
proved themselves superior to the ordinary worldly con- 
siderations which are perpetually dragging their fellow- 
creatures down from romance into common-plaoe, from 
generosity into selfishness, from the aspirations of their 
better nature into the struggles necessary for physical 
existence, from the sublime emotions of pure piety into 
the abject hopelessness of scepticism or not less miser- 
able misgivings of indifference. 

Muirkirk— surrounded by coal-pits and iron- works — 
the land either black heath or blacker clay— destitute 
of trees— and the air perpetually clouded with smoke 

* Cameron's hands were cut off after he was slain, and, being 
attached to long poles, were carried through the streets of EUlin* 
burgh, in sucli a manner as to express the attitude of prayer^^-. 
the miscreant who bore them making them occasionally clap to* 
gether. 
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-—is not a village of the most attraetiTe possible charac- 
ter. The large workM in the neighboorhood give em« 
ployment to abont fire hundred men, who live in the 
village. 

Galston is abcmt four miles west from Kilmarnock, 
lying on the banks of the Irvine Water, in a hollow 
situation sheltered on all sides bj rising grounds. This 
is a town of considerable sixe and of very pleasant ap- 
pearance; deriving great ornament from the '* woods 
and braes" of Loudoun, which overhang it on the north 
side. Loudoun Castle is a hnse and magnificent struc- 
ture, in the modern castellated style, alwnt half a mile 
from the village. 

Newmills is a town of equal sise, bat less pleasing 
appearance, three miles farUier up the Irvine Water. 
The scene of Ramsay's popular song, '^ the Lass of Pa- 
tie's Mill/' is in the immediate neighbourhood of New- 
mills. Patie's Mill, or, as it is called by the people at 
the place. Pate's Mill, consists in a ranoe of three cot- 
tages on one side of the road and a mul on the other, 
about a hundred yards westward from the village, and as 
much south from the Irvine Water. None of the pre- 
sent buildings, except the west end of the row of cot- 
tages, are so old as Ramsay's time ; the meadow, how- 
ever, where the poet saw the beauteous lass, flourishes 
of course in immortal youth. The story of Uiis song is 
well-known. Ramsay and the Earl of Loudoun were 
riding along the high road on the other side of the water, 
when they saw in a park (the second west from Pate's 
Mill,) a pretty sirl tedding hay. The £arl suggested 
the sight as a fine subject for Allan's muse, and the 
poet lagged behind his lordship a little, composed the 
song, and j>roduced it that afternoon at dinner. New- 
mills contains no fewer than seven hundred weavers, 
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Now rank in ihadcfl, now bright in open day. 
Bright Clyde, in umple beauty, winds hh way. 

JOHK WiLiov*! Cfyde, a Pbem. 



Lanarrbhtrb, tlie prindpal inland county in the south* 
ern section of Scotland, and the most populoas of all ; 
the great theatre of manufacture and trade in modern 
times, and not less remarkable at a former period as the 
scene of the chief warlike transactions by which Wal- 
lace preserred the independency of his country ; La- 
narksnire^ the country of horses, the countrr of fruit, 
the country of milk ; formerly an independent kingw 
dom, and still so noble a district as almost tobe entitlra 
to that political distinction; is otherwise denominated 
Clydesdale, from Its being simply the Tale formed by 
the course of the rirer Cl^de. This stream, the third 
in rank among Scottish nvers, rises in a mountainooa 
district about the centre of the country south of the 
Forth, and, holding a n. k.-b. course of nearly fifty milest 
becomes an estuary at the place where Lanarkshire ad- 
joins to Renfrew and Dunbarton. The country whose 
shape it determines, (resembling in figure the map of 
South America,) is bounded on the west by Ayr and 
RenfreWj on the north by Dunbarton and Stirling, o& 
the east by Edinburgh and Peebles, and on the south 
by Dumfries. From the banks of the Clyde, where 
the land is uniformly fertile, the country swells eently 
upwards on both sides in long flat moorish uplands, till 
the highest part forms a natural boundary between this 
and the neighbouring counties. From each side of these 
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ridgM descend many Btreams, each formmg its own lit- 
tle vale ; and thus the freer of die ooantry, flenerallj 
wild* is everywhere intenected by strips of mxuriant 
end beantiful territory. It is on acoonnt of this pecn- 
iiarity in the configaratioQ of the oonntry, that the li- 
mits, of eonnties and eren of estates in Scotland, are 
moally determined by the coorses of streams or by the 
tidges whidi intervene between them. The latter sort 
of diTision is often very indefinite* from the want of 
•eoteness in many ridges; bnt as the property is seldom 
very valuable in such qoartersj disputes rarely occur. 
Limits of this description are said to be marked by that 
imaginary line where, acemMllng to the popular and le- 

Sl phraseology* wind and ivater shear and divide* The 
fferent sides of such boundaries have of course their 
diffisrent associations ; and the Scotsman who has wan- 
dered in a district where the face of nature has a dif- 
foent inclination and the waters have a different di- 
rection from what he has been accustomed to, experi- 
ences a joy to which the heartless citizen of the world 
must be for ever a stranger* when his steps a)re at length 
permitted to surmount the ridge which encloses his own 
native vale* and he sees the streams all flowing towards 
the happy place where he has garnered up the treasures 
<rf his heart. 

The Vale of Clyde— for such is its third and most 
poetical designation — is divided into three wards, calU 
ed the Upper, the Middle, and the Lower Ward. The 
Upper Ward* comprehending three-fifths of the whole* 
is a mountainous district ; the Middle and Lower Wanks 
are of a much more fertile character. Each of the 
Wards is governed by a sheriff-substitute* appointed by 
the sheriff-depute of the county. 

Commencing a survey of the county at the oroer part* 
the first object of interest that presents itsdt* is the 
source of the river Clyde. It is a fiu^t known to every 
child in the south of Scotland* that the Clyde* the 
Tweed* and the Annan* each of which falls into a dif- 
ferent sea at different sides of the kingdom* *' rise out 
of one hill- side*" or at least out of one clump of rising 
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Sounds.* The hills are here Tery high, and one of 
em, denominated Erickstanebrae, is fiuned for the 
steepness of one of its sides, along which a road proceeds 
at a great height above the level of the narrow vales be- 
low. '* You must have seen the place as you came this 
waj," says that respectable individual Pate^in-Peril in 
the novel of Redgauntlet ; ** it looks as if four hills were 
laying their heads together, to shut out day«light irom 
the dark hollow moe between them. A d -— — d deep, 
black, black-guard-looking abyss of a hole it is, and goes 
straight down from the road side, as perpendicularlv as 
it can go, to be a heathery brae. At the bottom tnere 
18 a small bit of a brook, that yon would think could 
hardly find its way out fnm the hills that are so closely 
jammed round it. It is called the Marquis of Annan- 
dale's Beef-stand, from the Annandale thieves having 
fnt their stolen cattle in there." The adventure of 
'ate-in- Peril was a real occurrence. One of the insnr- 
ffents of 17i5, whom the troops of the Duke of Cum- 
berland were conducting to Carlisle, on reaching this 
place, threw himself from his horse, and, before his 
guards could prevent him, rolled headlong down the 
steep and fearful descent. Many shots were fired, 
rather after than at him, by the soldiers, who could not 
venture to follow ; but the poor fellow escaped unhurt, 
and the judicial shambles of Carlisle had one lifeless to 
answer for. 

The Clyde, within a very few miles of its head, be- 
comes a nver of considerable siae, by the accession of a 
number of mountain streams, among which, Glengonar 
is the most remarkable. Glengonar is distinguialiedby 
the mineral wealth of its banks. An attempt was here 
made some centuries ago to dig gold ; and a great num- 
ber of holes and corresponding tumuli yet attest the 
energy of the enterprise. But Uie work was not repaid 

* '' In mperiore praefectura collis est, non admodum editus, 
i quo in tria divena maria flumina effiinduntur, Tueda in mare 
Soodcum, Annandus in Hibernium, in Deacaledonium Glotta.* 
BuchanmiUlh u 
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by the results^ though the proprietor^ the Earl of Hope- 
touD, possesses a krge piece of plate formed out of the 
gold found on that or a subsequent occasion^ and the 
fllie^erds still occasionallv pick up little masses of ore 
in tne neighbourhood of tne stream. 

At the source of this water, thirteen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, the little village of Leadhills 
Nourishes amidst a wilderness of dismal heathery moun« 
tains. The inhabitant8> though chiefly employed in the 
severe and debasing labour of miners, are an enlightened 
set of pet^le, having more than one public library, and 
exhibiting a seal in the acquisition ca nsefid knowledge 
perfectly astonishing. It was here that Allan Ramsay, 
a poet of great merit, but whose reputation has quailed 
before that of Bums, as Lindsay's had formerly been 
extinguished by his> first saw the light and spent his 
earlier years. The ruins of the house in which he 
was bom, were lately to be seen at the corner of a 
field, near the house occupied by the Superintendent 
of the lead-mines. The poet himself, in one of his 
earliest productions, thus aescribes the place of his na« 
tivity : 

Of Cnwford^moor, bom in lieacUhill, 
Where mineral springs Olengonar fill, 

Which jmns sweet flowing Clyde, 
Between auld Crawford Lindsa/s towers, 
And where Deneetne rapid pours 

His stream to Olottals tide ; 
Native o* Clydesdalo's upper ward. 

Bred fifteen simmers there, ftc 

He alludes in another poem* to the mineral wealth of 
his native district : 

Oh had I a* the wealth 
Hopetoun*s high mountains filL 

The lead-mines are wrought by a society termed the 
Scots Mining Company, who pay by way of rent, to 

•The Lass o^Patie*8 Mill. 
Lanarkfhire. 
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the proprietor, the value of every sixth bar tihidi they 
prodace. 

The streams which descend from this mountainoiu re* 
gion, canse the Clyde, before it reaches the united parish 
of Roberton and Wiston, to assume the i^speaiaaoe of a 
eonsiderdile river. In a sbbsU peninsohi which it ftrais 
in this q[aarter, there are still to be seen the mina of a 
stronff house, denominated the Bower, which is said to 
have been the residence of a mistress of one of the Kings 
of Scotland, who, like Henry II, was obliged to adopt 
thia secluded spot for the scene <^ his amours, in order 
to avoid the jealousy of his queen. No legend like that 
of Fair Rosamond is attached to the place ; but it Is so 
beautiful as, even without that charm, to attract the 
eye of the passing traveller. 

The parish of Lamington succeeds that of Roberton 
and Wiston, and it is here that the hills recede, so as to 
leave the broad pastoral haughs by the ndes of the river 
for which the Upper Ward is so finnous. Unon the 
south brink of the water, near the little pariuftowuj 
stands the tall and shattered ruin of Lamington Tower^ 
the seat of the family whose heiress Wallace is believed 
to have married, ana which, being inherited, along with 
the adjoining estate, by his daughter, who married a 
Sir William Bsillie of Hopriff, is now the property of 
the representative of that ancient baronial family. I^ear 
the castle is a pool into which a laird of Lamington 
and his vassals, after an engagement, forced a party of 
the Annandale Johnstones who had oome to plunder his 
lands. 

The hill of Tinto, famous in prose and rhyme, fa- 
miliar to every child in the south of Scotland, over- 
looks the tower of Lamington on the north* From 
its isolated character and great height (Z336 feet above 
the sea) this mountain can be seen from almost every 
part of Clydesdale, and even Dunbartonshire. Its high- 
est part rises like a great dome above the other eternal 
edifices of nature. The name Tinto signifies *^ hill of 
fire," its top having been in early times used as either an 
observatory or a place of worship. Strangers often as- 
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oend to the top, in brder to survey the surrmmdiiig 
ooimtrjj and the aaUior of this vrwtk can himself testify 
that the Libour of ascending is amply repaid by the plear- 
snre of the survey. In dear days the bass can be seen 
en one side of the islandj and the firth of Sol way on the 
other. The cairn upon the summit, which must contain 
at least two hnndrea cart-loads of stones, is said to have 
been accumulated in the course of the ages which pre* 
ceded the Reforpiation, in a very remarkable way. There 
formerly existed, upon^the eastern skirt of the hill, (just 
f^ the pbioe where a road to Bispr leaves the new great 
road betWB^i Glasgow and Carlisle by Lanark,) a small 
religious establishment called St John's Kirk, of which 
no vestige now remains except the burying-ground. The 
priests of St John's Kirk, whose power extended oyer 
two or three of the neighbouring parishes, did not, like 
their i>resb)rterian successors, appoint a particular seat 
in their place of worship for a certain class of offend- 
ers, but, wisely judgiiu^ that the mortification of the 
fieidi was the best punishment for the offences of the 
flesh, enjoined their guilty parishioners to carry so 
many loads of stones to the top of Tinto 1 

Every reader must rememli^r the figure which Tinto 
makes in the clever old song of Tibby Fowler : 

Be a ksBie e*er sae fair. 

An 8h« want the name o' siller, 
A flee might fell her i' the air, 

Afore a man were evened till her ; 
Bnt thongh a laaa were e*er tae Uack, 

Let her ha*e the penny filler, 
Set her np on Tinto tap, 

The wind wad Uaw a man till her ! 

About half way down the eastern ridge of Tinto, on 
the south side, are the ruins of an ancient place of 
strength called Fat-lips Castle.* This tower, of which 

* There is a sfanilar ruin of the same name, on the top of Min* 
to Crags, in Jlozbarghshire. What the origin or meaning of the 
name may be, seems quite ineyplicaMo, hut some ingenious anti- 
quary may perhaps be able to deduce it from, or oonnect it with, 
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only the remaiiu of two vaults can be seen, is nid to 
have been built by the Laird of Symington, the barony 
adjoining to Lamington, with the laird of which he had 
a d^idlv feud. His object in the erection was to ob- 
serve tne motions of his enemy, whose house is only 
about a mile distant in the haugh below. He is report- 
ed to have said that the laird of Lamington would not 
be able so much as to water his horses in the Clyde* or 
even to appear out of doors for much simpler purposes, 
without being overlooked and watched by him the laird 
of Symington. This disagreeable system of surveilknoe, 
which the unfortunate Lamington could not openly re- 
sent, induced him at length to leave his house, and build 
for himself a tower called Windygates behind the hillsi, 
where Symington durst not approach hinu Such were 
the circumstances of a quarrel between next-door u&f^ 
hours a few centuries em, now well exchanged in the 
country for an occasion^ dispute about manges, and ia 
the city for a plea about the right to a back-green. 

The next object of any interest is the village of Biff- 
gar. London, says the Clydesdale peasant, is a big 
town, but there is one in Scotland that is Bisgar. This 
is all, however, that can be said in aggranmxement of 
BiggaTj besides that it is a neat little town, and possesses 
some objects interesting to the antiquary. The church, 
a Gothic edifice, formerly collegiate, was built in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, by Malcolm Lord 
Fleming. The country people believe that he did so as 
a penance, and that he furthermore walked bare-footed 
to Rome in expiation of his offences. It never was fi- 
nished ; whence the Clydesdale proverb, " Many things 
are begun and never ended, like Bi^ar Kirk." Near 
the church is an eminence, denominated the Moat, and 
at present covered with trees ; one of those artificial 
hills used by the superiors of towns and districts for the 
administration of the laws. At the distance of a mile 

a custom which has from time immemorial obtained among par- 
ties of pleasures visiting the top of Minto— that every genUemaOf 
by indefeasible privilege, kidses one of the ladies on entering the 
fuin. 
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from the town, in the middle of a plain formerly a mo- 
nm, are the remains of an extensive fortification called 
Bog-haU. 

This plain^ upon part of which the town is situated^ 
rsoedes from the brink of the Clyde towards die east, 
so as nearly to join in that direction the i^e of the 
Tweed ; and it is strenuonsly asserted bv the common 
people, that the celebrated wizard Michael Scott at- 
tempted to direct the Clyde through this morass into the 
diannel of the other river. Michael Scott was constantly 
attended by three fiimiliar spirits, called Prig, Prim, 
and Pricker, who, nnless he kept them constantly at 
work, teased, annoyed, and tormented him in an in- 
tolerable manner. In order to divert them from his 
own Hesh, he nsed to assign them tasks of as laborioos 
a nature as his fancy conla suggest. It is, for instance, 
the belief of the Teviotdale peasant, that he successive- 
ly commanded them to cleave the summit of Eildon 
into three, and to bridle the Tweed with a curb of stone, 
and that, upon their finishing these tasks in the course 
of a single night, and returnmg upon him for further 
employment, ne at length managea his point by setting 
them to twist ropes out of the sea sand. In Inverness* 
shire, moreover, where, as well as in the Western 
Islands, Thomas the Rhymer and Michael Soott are as 
popular as in the Lowlands, it is believed that the two 
low points of land which so nearly meet at Fort-Georse, 
were laid down there for the purpose of making a bri(^ 
over the Murrav Firth, but tnat the design was inter- 
rupted by the aeath of the enchanter, who lies buried 
underneath Tomn-na-heuridi, the stranee, oblong, ar- 
tificial-looking and yet natural hill, \^ich forms so 
remarkable a feature in the beautiful scenery around 
the Highland capital. Michael's attempt to change the 
course of the ulyde was rendered unsuccessful by a 
circumstance which has not come to my knowle^e. 
But it is well known at Camwath and Libbertoun what 
prevented his imps from building a bridge over the 
water near Covington. He had set an^ extraordinary 
number of devils to this meritorious and public-spirited 
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piece of work ; and they were all hmj carryiiig ataDes 
mm die Yelpin Cfaigs» a plaoe about four luilea aortb 
from the river, beyond Camwath^ for the purpose of 
immediately afiterwards proceeding to the architectund 
part of thffilr duty> when the ^yful intell^noe was 
communicated to th«n that their master had suddeoly 
died. Finding themaelyee thus relieved from their en« 
gagement^ the whole train, without a moment's hesita- 
tion, threw down the stones which they were carrying, 
and the said stones may still be seen encumbering the 
fields in a line between the Yelpin Craigs and a parti- 
cular point upon the river near Covingtoni though one or 
two or the foraiers have, of late years, at a considerable 
expense, cleared them off from at least their arable 
grounds. The stones are from three to thirty hundred 
weight, and the line may be an acre or two in breadth ; 
a thing worthy of attention ev^i as a natural pheno- 
menon. 

The metrical history of Sir William Wallace makea 
the bog near Biggar the scene of a sanguinary and impor- 
tant conflict between that hero and a large army of the 
English. Though resting upon no [»oper authority, the 
fact seems to denve credibility from the traditions of the 
people, who say that the English came over a hollow in 
the hiUs to the sooth called Cors-Cryne, while the Scots 
approached from Tinto, where they had lain encamped 
all night. In further support of the fact, there yet 
exists near the supposed rattle-ground, a circular camp. 
Wallaoe is said to nave come into the camp of the Eng« 
lish, disguised as a vender of brooms, in order to ob- 
serve the numbers and position of his enemy ; on this 
occasion he Midured at the hfmds of the SoQthrons many 
insults, for which he took ample revenge in the blood- 
shed of the following day. A noUow rodk on the hill of 
Biaxyberry, a mile north from Bi^ar, is called Wallace's 
Seat, near which is a spring oSled his Well; and the 
hero is believed, on one unfortunate occasion, to have 
taken refuge here, to have rested on this rock, and 
drunk out of this fountain. 

Two roads in this part of this country ore said to have 
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been mneh improTed by the impe who attended Michael 
Scett. The eld road from Wiston to Lanark goea right 
over the weatem ridge of Tinto, where there is a de^ 
ent in the snmmit of the hill, called the Howoate 
Mouth. For a oonaideraUe way* the panage is bttle 
more than seren feet wide, the mountain rising steep on 
each side ; and at the north end there are little hxilsy 
which seem as if carried from the middle to make the 

Eige easier. All this is fabled to hare been done by 
» Prim, and Pricker ; and the same useful indivi- 
B are said to have produced a similar conyenience in 
the dreary ridge which separates Lothian from Clydes- 
dale, upon the great road from Edinbu^h to Bigsar. 
Near Dolphii^ton, there is a pass called Uie Sandhill 
Nick, a deep cut made many 9^ ago in a long sandy 
ridge, which no wheeled carriage could hare by any 
other means surmounted. The shelring sides q£ this 
pass are now partially covered with vegetation ; and a 
oeantifbl green hill, of a shape the most purely conical 
imaginable or mensurable, is pointed out at a litUe dis* 
tance as having been formea by the sand taken out of 
the Nick. Both roads are of unknown, Imt certainly 
very remote date. The Sandy*hill Nick, in particular, 
seems such a piece of labour as could only have been 
executed by uiat nation whose strength was all but 
surpassed in its astonishing greatness by the reckless 
prodigali^ with which it was employed. 

Covington Mill, a little village between Biggar and 
Lanark, is fiimous in its district for having been a h^ 
vourite haunt of '' the persecuted remnant ;" and some 
sequestered spots are pointed out in the neighbourhood 
as places where th^ met fur public worship, while 
boysVere posted on tne adjacent hiUa to give notice of 
ihe approadi of the dragoons. The houses of Covington 
' Mill have all been renewed of late years, chiefly because 
it was generally found, on demolishing an old house, 
that there was about as much treasure concealed in its 
walls as defrayed the escpense of the new one. These 
poses, of course, must have been the property of ^e 
Covenanters. 
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From Covioffton^ or rather from the neighbouring 
village of Tfaankerton, the distance by the road to Hynd- 
ford Bridge is only four miles. Yet> so circuitous and 
80 slow is the course of thf Clyde between these points, 
that a straw or piece of paper^ if put into the water at 
Thankerton^ would not reach Hyndford in less tban 
seven hours. This beats the Links of Forth in an in« 
ealculable desree. Indeed^ it is extremely remarkable 
that the Cly& moves very slowly through the whole of 
this mountainous region, and becomes, on the contrary, 
impetuous when it reaches the luxuriant district of the 
Middle Ward. lu some places, just before the Falls, 
it is so sluggish as to j^rmit sedges and reeds to grow 
in its very middle, and it approaches the scene of torture 
with an air of simple unconsciousness that makes a sen- 
timental beholder almost pity it as much as if it were a 
child or an idiot going forward, without suspicion or 
sadness, to inevitaUe destruction. 

Between the points above mentioned, the Clyde re- 
ceives the tributary waters of the Medwine. The Med- 
wine consists in two branches, one of which is the cause 
of a junction between the Atlantic and German Oceana 
not perhaps very generally known. The case is this. 
The greater part of the water of the East Medwine is 
diverted from its course, near the head, by a miller, who 
permits it, when it has done its duty, to run off into the 
Terth, one of the tributaries of (jie Tweed. This matter 
has been the cause of several law-suits ; for the miller, 
who has only a right to half the water, has been more 
than once accused of cajoling the stream with his spade, 
so as to draw off more than his due share. It is addi- 
tionallv remarkable, that the well out of which the 
Medwine rises, sends off a distinct rill to the Water of 
Leith ; whereby the Firth of Forth is also connected 
with the two seas. 

The village of Carnwath is the capital of a moorland 
district directly east from Lanark. Formerlv a curious 
old-fashioned place, with the merit of having all the 
roofs of thatch, and all the gables turned with more or 
less awkwardness towards the street, Carnwath is now 
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a clean starcbed-looking town, or rather doable line of 
neat stone cottages, coped with slate, and haring win- 
dows filled with lozenge-shaped panes. Near the centre 
of the town is the Tolbootn, a plain old building, and 
the cross, an obelisk upon which the distances from 
Edinburgh to various places in Clydesdale and Ayrshire 
are distinctly marked. The church stands at the west 
end of the town ; a new erection, but contiguons to a 
fragment of the former edifice, which was a Gothic 
building, and, before the Reformation, endowed with 
the eminent character of a collegiate church. The re- 
maining fragment of the old church is now used as a 
sepulchral aile by the Lockhart family, but contains at 
the same time the bones of the former lords of the ma- 
nor, the Somervilles, and a tomb on which a Lord So- 
merville and his wife are represented lying in the 
complete armour and costume of the fifteenth century. 
The old church of Camwath had its bell at the wrong 
end, namely the east, (for all the parish- churches in 
Scotland have their bells most religiously at the western 
extremity ;) and this circumstance was considered so 
remarkable, that it occasioned the proverb of Camwath^ 
like to be attached, very generally throughout the south, 
to any thing of an outri or awkward nature. 

Near the church, upon an eminence, is the Moat of 
Camwath, similar to that of Biggar, and covered with 
firs. At a little distance to the eastward, on the north 
side of the street, a house, remarkable for consisting of 
more than one story, is pointed out as the residence of 

the late Meikle, author of ** Solitude Sweetened" 

and some other popular works of a devotional cast. The 
windows are surmounted bv Hebrew inscriptions. The 
School, at the east end of the street, is the best-look- 
ing house in the village. There is a well in the neigh- 
bourhood, said to possess a wonderful degree of efficacy 
in the cure of the cholic. 

About a mile to the north-west of Camwath are the 
ruins of Cowdailly Castle, situated on a point of land 
projecting into a moss, or, as the site is indicated by the 
old rhyme : 
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BctwMn die Rae-latr 
And Cockbumihav, 
There yell find Cowdaffly Wa% 
WV the foundations laid on enu 



Cowdailly was the seat of the noble house of Somer- 
Tille> and is worthy of a visit on acconnt of its having 
been frequently the residence of James IV, V, and VI ; 
the last of which monarchs, upon one occasion, when 
royallv entertained by Lord Somenille, observed that 
the place was well named, since he saw a am, not to 
apeak of a good number of sheep, consumed daily. The 
scene of so much splendour ana festivity, is now, how- 
ever, as desolate as can well be conceived.* 

Nothing can equal in wildness, bleakness, and cold- 
ness, the extensive waste called Camwath Muir, or more 
popularly the Lan^ Whang, stretchine between the 
Causevend in Lothian and Camwath, and by which the 
traveller from Edinburgh approaches this part of Clydes- 
dale. It is a scene not even to be recalled to the me- 
mory without sensations of inexpressible horror. 

In the chuTch-vard of Camwath there is a monument, 
with an epitaph m bad schoolmaster-like Latin, to the 
memory of a man of the name of Thomson, who met his 
death about fifty years ago in a very singular manner. 
The deceased was a peaceable old man, and lived near 
Newbigdng, a little decayed village not far from Carn- 
wath. ilather to amuse than support himself, in his 
old days, he used to manufacture various culinarv ar- 
ticles out of straw and broom, which he sold to his hum- 
ble neighbours. One summer night as he was prepar- 
ing to go to rest, he was called to the door by two men. 



* Snch is said to have been the prevalence in former times of 
the name of Somenrille over this district of Clydesdale, that, in 
all the three adjacent parishes of Camwath, Walston, and Dan- 
syre, there was not a single family of which either the gudeman 
or the gudewife was not a Somerville, or which, to quote the 
language of a rustic informant, ** had na a Simmerve(t$ hahm 
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who^ <m his appearing, stabbed him to the heart and 
immediately made ofT He was foand two minntes af' 
terwards bj his ftimily lying dead upon the threshold. 
Every nossible effort was made by the proper authori- 
ties to discover the murderers, but without effect. His 
son, at length, actuated by a spirit which rarely finds a 
parallel, resolved to make personal search, and that more 
extensively than had hitherto been done. Alone and 
on foot, he wandered over all Scotland and the most of 
England, besides a portion of the continent, making 
ceaseless and anxious inquiries for the objects of his 
search, and mixing in every sort of low society, not even 
excepting that of nighway robbers and pickpockets, in 
the hope of obtaining at least some information respect- 
ing them. At last he came home spent and disappoint- 
ed and settled in his native village, where, however, his 
mind continued to ponder incessantly upon the painful 
and exciting subject that had so lone occupied it. One 
night, after he had retired to rest, his waking ears were 
met by a low mysterious voice that seemed to come to 
him, through the silence, from another world, whisper- 
ing the words '^ Arise and search." He arose instantly, 
put on his clothes, and, when day appeared, rather by 
R random impulse than any feasible motive, bent his 
steps towards Edinburgh. It had been his custom, dur- 
ing his travels, to visit all criminals under sentence of 
death that he could hear of, and sometimes even to 
make forced marches for that purpose. His first in« 
-quiry at Edinburgh procured him tbe intelligence that 
two gypsies were to be hanged on the suoc^ding day. 
He immediately made interest for admission to the cell 
of the condemned men ; who, after a little conversation, 
confessed, that, actuated by a jealousy r^arding the 
humble pursuits of his father, wluch had interfered grie- 
vously with their own trade, they had been tempted to 
become his murderers ! Fully satisfied with this intel- 
ligence and the punishment which was to overtake 
them next day, Thomson returned home and settled 
down as the schoolmaster of Walston, the parish ad- 
joining to Camwarth ; which situation he held till his 
Lanarkshire, 
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death about three or four jrears ago. He wrote the 
epitaph, which slightly alludes to these singular cir- 
cumstances. 

In pursuing the survey of the Clyde toward the west« 
the next district of interest is that which may be aaid 
to have the town of Lanark for its centre. 

This ancient town is not very engaging in its exter- 
nal appearance, being in reality the yery beau-ideal of 
a rotten old Scotch burgh ; but it nevertheless possesses 
many points of the truest and most ^Etscinating interest. 
It is sufficient to say that the glorious Wallace here fair- 
ly commenced that series of memorable exploits which 
freed his country from a foreign yoke, ana has caused 
his memory to be held in such reverence by the Scot- 
tish people. Lanark received its burgal privileges from 
Alezanaer the Fierce, and was a place of considerable 
importance at the period of the Wars of the Competi- 
tion. According to Blind Harry, Wallace resided in it, 
with his bride, when the insolence of the English she- 
riff compelled him to deal that personage such a blow 
as proved his death. Tradition points out a house, now 
an mn, at the head of the Castle-gate, opposite to the 
parish-church, as occupying the site of that which was 
possessed bj Wallace at the period of this incident. H^ 
Bed from his house to a cave in the Cartlane Crags about 
a mile off, and onlv emerged from that concealment to 
spread terror and destruction amongst all who bore the 
iEufflish name in Scotland. 

At the time alluded to, and for centuries before, there 
existed upon a singular eminence south from the town, 
a fortification and royal residence called Lanark Castle; 
but so completely has it been demolished, for the pur- 
pose of forming the ground into a bowling-green, that 
not one stone is to be seen upon another. Miss Porter, 
previous to the publication of her work entitled '' the 
Scottish Chiefs," visited this and other scenes ia the 
neighbourhood of Lanar]c sanctified by the name of WaiU 
lace. 

About a quarter of a mile eastward from the town, 
the ruins of the very ancient church of Lanark are stitl 
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to be seen, flurroimded bj the paririi oemetry. It was 
here, at public worship^ that the Scottish hero first saw 
his wife. The building, which has never been fino^ al- 
though of Gothic architecture, having now been desert- 
ed for fifty years, is hurrying fast to decay. 

The church-yard of Lanark contains the uadistin- 
guished grave of William Lithgow, the celebrated tra* 
Teller of the reign of James Vi ; a strange compound 
of good sense, fanaticism, impudence, and pedantry, to 
which this parish had the honour of giving birth. Lich- 
gow travelled over a great part of Europe and Asia, and 
came home, miserably maimed and disfigured by the In- 

^[uisitors of Spain, whom he had provoked by his insuf- 
erable insolence in regard to their hcHj religion. He 
settled in his native parish, where till his death he was 
known, as he is now popularly remembered, bv the 
name of Lugless Willie Lithgow. He left children 
and other relations, whose representatives are said still 
io exist in the place.* 

Lanark has had the honour of giving birth to more 
than one man of note. The most distinguished was 
the late Lord Justice- Clerk firaxfield. Many eood 
jBcholars, moreover, have been produced at its school^ 
which, for more than fifty years auring the last century^ 
was conducted by Mr Robert Thomson, brother-in-law 
to the author of the Seasons, a man of talents, and of 
great assiduity and success in his profession. The wife 
of this gentleman, displaying an activity and spirit very 
dififerent from her illustrious Inrother, is said to have 
been peculiarly well qualified for her situation as matron 
of a large boarding-school. 

In the neighbourhood of Lanark there are manv hand- 
some seats, among which, Carstairs, the seat of Mr Mon- 
teithj seems to l^ considered the most splendid. But 



* In hifl <^ Travels,** he describes Clydesdale as << the best-mix^ 
coimiry (quasi beef, I suppose,) for corns, meads, pasturage, 
woods, parks, orchards, castles, palaces, divers kinds of ooa) lund 
earth-fewel, tlurt our included Albion produoeih, ao that It may be 
justly termed the paradise of SoothuuL*' 
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the most distinguialied objects of interest in tke viculity 
of Lanark are unquestionably tbe celebrated Falls oJF 
the Clyde. Of l^ese two are above and one below tlie 
town. Tbe uppermost is Bonniton Linn> a cascade of 
about thirty fe^t. Tbe next below is Com Limi> wber» 
the water takes tbree distinct leaps^ each apparentty as 
ifgh as that of Bonniton. Upon a rock above tbe fVh 
on the southern brink of the river, stands a ns&redlSVB>^ 
tie, behind which is a middle-aged mansion, and bdlvpd 
which again there is a still more modem and splb^M 
house. All these are embowered in the trees and dispib* 
bery which add such grace to the whole of th$'p9d 
"scene. A pavilion, erected above a century ago, **'^'*' * 



on the opnosite bank of the stream^ as a sort of 

^r observing the fidl. ^ *';' 

Above this series of cataracts^ the river, as has uifift 
already observed, moves very slowly, like a viisfcim ]S». 
luctantly approaching the place of its fate; and, indiiiid^ 
a sentimental traveller, for the first time drawite newr 
to the scene, when he heard the sound of the faiw and 
'observed the spray rising through the trees, might bb 
excused, in the excitation of the liioment, for fi&ncying 
that he was about to witness the execution c^ tortur^ fif 
some noble being, condemned to undeserved tind de^ 
grading punishment. Immediately below the first bH, 
tbe course of the water becomes prodigiously rapid, as 
If it Were anxious to hurry through the scene and be 
%)ut out of pain. At one point in this part of its course. 
It struggles through a chasm of not more than four feet 
— the narrowest part of the Clyde — and where it can 
easily be stepped over ; though, of course, when the 
river is in flood, this cannot be observed, as other fea- 
tures of the scene are in the same manner materially 
altered. Below the lasC fall, the river glides dejectedly 
away, with numberless spots of foam upon its surface, 
' like a spent steed whose dark sides exhibit marks of l^te 
exertion as unequivocal as sloi^ness of pace and dimness 
of eye. 

The third ML of the Clyde occurs at Stonebyres, 
about two miles below the town of Lanark, and four 
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&tm €wr% Ltnru It is charaatefbed bjr tbe aittit fcft* 
iliret with that cascade, connrting in tlirae £Ub. 

The great powef of water aad the rapid deaeent of 
the rirer have caased these beaatiful natnral aoeoea (• 
be deformed in a remarkable degree by artificial eroe» 
tions the most fbreign imasinaUe to their character. 
Little more than huf a mile below Cora Linn standa 
what is called the Village of New Lanark, a series of 
huge square buildineB, connected with one or two streets 
of inferior magnitude, and stretching along the nordi 
bank of the river, which here rises so abrnptljr and so 
nesr the stream as only to allow room for two lines Of 
edifices. The large buildings Bxe cotton«>mills, and the 
inferior streets contain the residences of the perMHM 
emjdoyed in them, amounting, it is said, to ab<Nit two 
thousand. This is rather a singular community* No 
person is admitted into it except as connected \rith the 
manufactory ; the verv tradesmen who provide the ne* 
cessaries of life being uicorporated in the system. 

This manufactory was first established in the year 
1783 by Mr David Dale, a man whose character is taid 
to have been marked by almost Quixotic benevolenoe. 
It is now in the possession of a company which owns 
for its head Mr Robert Owen, so remarkable for hia 
neculiar notions regarding the domestic polity of maa^ 
Kind. As an exception from the present and unchange* 
fl3>le system of life by nature established, it is as toler- 
able u any other monster ; and all strangers who hap^ 
pen to approadi this part of the country, accordingly 
pay it the visit of curiosity. Industry, with her thou- 
sand hands, is here the inredominant divinity ; and her 
works and ways of worxing are such as maj si least 
amuse, though certainly not permanently gratify, eveij 
person who inspects them. 

The inhabi^nts of New Lanark are a peculiar peo- 
ple, speak with an accent of dieir own, and diress 
themselves better on Sunday than their neighbours of 
$EbB same rank. They are said to live harmoniously, 
mnd even to exhibit a considerable degree of esprit»de- 
oorpa. They are supplied with doth and other n 
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nriet bj the proprielon of the works; who very pro^ 
perl J devote the prolitf aming from this branch of baai* 
nest to iJie education of the children ; none of whom 
•re permitted to engage in labour till the age of 
ten. 

• la the house of Bonniton, near the Fall of that name, 
the seat of Sir .Charles Ross of Balnagowan, representa-^ 
tire at the Baillies of Lamington^ are preserved two re- 
lies of Sb William Wallace, the genuineness of which 
is perhaps rather to be hoped for than relied upon; a 
pertrait of the hero^ and a chair on which he is said to 
■ave sat. The last curiosity is at least an ancient heir- 
loom of the ^unily, having been brought hither from 
.liaaingtim Tower. It resembles a rude garden- seat, 
or that piece of farmer's-ingle-^de furniture called the 
-set He, more than a chair of the modem oonstructioUy or 
•ven of that two-story-high description which prevailed 
in the days of stateiiness, long waists, lappets^ and 
frilled elbows. It is about three feet long> and quite 
-capable of containing the sitting part of even a '* stouter 
gentleman" than *' Scotia's ill-requited chief" may be 
emioeived to have been. Four round stoops,, slightly 
ornamented at top by the turning- loom, and the two at 
Jront shorter than the two behind^ form the frame- work 
4if the chair, and the only original part of it, for the rest 
Jms been at some recent periMi renewed ; Uie bottom is 
made of spokes ; and the appearance of the whole as 
sufidently plain to warrant the supposition of its havr- 
ing been constructed in the thirteentn century. 

The Clyde, little mwe than a mile above Bonniton 
Linn, receives the tribute of the Douglas Water. The 
Tale formed by this stream, called Douglas Dale, is ex- 
ftreraelv fertile and beautiful. It is crossed bv the load 
from Glasgow to Carb'sle, at a point called Douglas 
Jhlill, two miles below the pleasant and old-fashioned 
town of Douglas. Dongas has a great annual fair, 
held in the church-yard ; on whidi occasions the sfaoe- 
jnakers of Lanark and other places, exhibit their shoes^ 
as other merchants display their respective wares, upon 
the flat gravestones, instead of the more temporary 

Cfydeiaale, 
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«taBft used elsewhere. In the Tidnity of the town,* 
stands Douglas Castle, amidst extensive plantations 
This ediiSce was huiit about the middle of the last oeiu 
tury, in the room of a former castle then destroyed by 
fire. I 

* This was the original seat 4>f the family of Douglas^ 
which^ after first becoming conspieuoas in the reign of 
Bruce, attained such power in Scotland, as mora than 
•nee to make the king totter on his throne. During 
the term of a hundred and fifty years after their first 
eleration, their greatness knew no bounds^ and " na man 
was safe/' quoth an old historian, ** unless he- wece 
either a Douglas, or a Douglas's man." Hie ^ief of 
the family often emulated the royal authority, went 
abroad with a train of two thousand armed men, oveal» 
ed knights, had his counsellors, and oonstitttted a fUi" 
liament. 

The sepulchral monuments of some of these gNMit 
chiefiB may be seen in a vault which, having originally 
formed part of the church, still stands in the village 
burying-grouiid. Amongst those most worthy of atten- 
tion, is that of the '* Good Sir James,'* the friend of 
Bruce, and who makes such a figure in Barbonr^s herals 
poem commemorative of the exploits of that great mai^ 
whose heart he was commissioned to carry to Jerusalem. 
There is also a very magnificent monument to the me^ 
mory of Archibald, first £arl of Douglas, and Duke of 
Terouaine in France. This intrepid warrior is rq»re» 
sented in his ducal coronet and robes. The tomb of 
James the Fat, seventh Earl of Douglas, who died in 
1443, may also be worthy of attention. This nobleman 
is said to have been the worst chief that the name of 
Douglas ever had; his corpulence, which was excessive^ 
inducing him at once to good«nature and indolenoe. For 



* BaX, in his litnermria*, which were undertaken abont 1061, 
Shas deioribes Douglas : «* Though it be a free buivh, and with- 
out doubt of great aatiquity^ yet it is a poor pitiful, noall phuse^ 
•caroe a house in it which will ktep a man dry Ina shower of 
rain.- 

Lanarkshire. 
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ywt MIm Ik dtetli» hekf eonitalllf In lke4 
' itohe«dliits«talDat%orAtleiidt»lbftWtrlik#ui- 
of th# duL la '« aM Addicma of Seottb 
rfc^M.rfi>iu and Dodtty^ktalj printed tntn i 
^T tlis Bumatyne Cliib« his death is noticed in \ 
iMA\ri]lmmkrMUinikiBk naSret^ and nna 
oos hnnoor, to ppmba a smile from the reader* " Tkm 
aacv dsif (^ M arch, IMS, erlJamoa Doai^ dcit at the 
nasteU of Aberoorn» te the takln [iokgnJi they oaii he 
IhmI in him fov staae ef talch« and maax." 

Bmae ash^tieca aie pointed ont near Dooglaa Castlei^ 
as thoaa upoa which these toe powerfiil lards usedte 
hsng sadi persons aa fUl under their displeasnie. 

ParaUel with Bengiaidale, at the distance of a&v 
ttUes westwards. Is the vale of Nethan, another southern 
nastsiotysf the Clyde. The chief place in this vale ia 
the ▼iUage of Lesmi^ago, situated near its upper ex* 
Henity. Lesmahago is iht capital of a paridi of great 
eniant^ fertility, and population ; a»d its chniuh is one 
ef that rare sort called in Scollaind a coiUgiate ehurge^ 
heing attended by two dergymen* In iWmer tinca^ 
Lesmaha^ wat dUstSnguishM as the seat of a weU-en«> 
dewed pnery, fcunded fay Da?id I in 1140, and belong 
lag to the abbey of Kelso. This leligisus fouadatioa 
was dedicated toSt Maehnte ; and the tomb of that holy 
farsen coatlnned to be lighted by a certain numbar of 
wax tapers till the Befbrmation.t The cihurch bdong^ 
isig te the priory was bunit, along with a great nund>er 
of people who had taken reftige in -it;, by a younger 
hroUier of King Edward III, in one of those fierce and 
naqiaring wars in £svour ef Edward fiaUol, by which 
the miaority of our second David was so terribly dis« 
tittgnkhed. The incendiary, who was a very young 
asaa, tDimediately afterwards proceeding northwards te 
join his royal brother, found him at the high altar of St 

^TsUow* 

"t* A pair of sntlqae ftnuflbrs, fimiid amonfj^ the roing, and «up^ 
j^owd to h«v« oA€latsd at Um ilhiminated tomb of 8t Jliadiut6» 
WM ftMind soma yewtt ago, and it ■til) |iMsMTsd by ooe of the 

TiJIagers. 
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aUa to Tetlniia hi% indigiiatioa^ «r ta ngud tbo Mertdr 
olmraot«rof the p]ao6» gav« bim a Uimt wUah laid Im. 
dMdbelbre tU dtur. Tke iteqile of tbe cbwck da^ 
ofewyed oft this oMasion, which happened to furriFe tbor 
flames, though not withoQt marks of having been aaathedt 
bjr tfaeao, eontixmed to exist l^ the year 1803, iriwn ife 
was deetrojed, along with the anisiciit 'odifioe attadied* 
to it, in order to niune wajr for the pus s ent large pheei 
of worship. Lesmahago was remarhable far the mini«r 
ber of recraits which it tumed oat to swell the insor^- 
gent army at Bothwdl Bridge ; and, narerdingifa, ita 
diurch-yard contains the monuments of aofaral <S theaa 
heroes. Among the rest, is that of David Stael, who 
was killed by Captain Crichton, llie candiar teeepee. 
whose nettoim were published by Swift»* Oppeaite ttt 
the ohnroh^ysrd, on the east bank of the IveOan* m 
little knoll is pointed ont, said to have been at a remote 
period the site of « bermkage ocoapied by aa anchorite 
eailed St Foik. The pamh vilkige or kvk>tDwn ni 
Lesmahago is popularly called A&^^Qreen, from, ita 
heia|^ -sitnated upon what was onginaUy tha Teadaat 
preemct or park of the priory. 

Berertittg to the more immediate neighbourhood of 
AeClyde> he who traverses this district & pleasure^ or 
fur the indalgence of sentiment and associatieii, will 
visit Cartiane Crass. This is a deep chasm, supposed to 
hav« been farmed by an earthquake, tlffoogh wUeh 
Ifooee Water (remarkable a litUe farther up ftr the 
Koman antiquities on its banks) seeks its way to tfa^ 
Clyde, instead of following a more natural channel, 
which every body seems to thiSbk it should have foUoirod, 
a little farther to the east. A bridge of three arehea 

* In Cricfaton*8 Memoirs, there is an anrosing bnriesqae, or psr 
tody, whicii some of the old trooper^ friends made upon David 
'Sted^s epitaph. It ran thus : 

Hem lisi tha body of 6ahu filael. 
Murdered by John Crichtoa^.tbst do*!! ! 
LmtmriMire. 
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WS8 dirown^ frar yMfs sgo, tuBton the Harro'Vf [nwJilM ^ 
sad it8 t\i^ picre^ being a(t least a Imiidred feet high^ > 
wkUe the whole length is little more, the building ha* 
an extremely stdking elfeet. At ft -Uttle distanee be-* * 
Itfvr^ maj be seen one of those narrow <4d' bridges, wilM 
an arch precisely semicircular^ supposed to be ot RoaMrn 
atmcture; and of which we hat« so fewmeeinais « 
inland. The traveller Is indebted fbr wnatierer grm^ 
tJflcation he mar deriv« irom the sight of tbk obieet^i^ 
Mr Linning of Orduurd-ddl, in this neighbooriboad^ wh<v 
with a liberafitjr above all praise, ^^e #ftr pounds i» 
80fe it from the desaruction to which, on tne iBtetuML 
ortotkn of a substitute, itliad been doomed fDr^tesBte 
of its materials. 

In ^e western fioe of the t^iasm of Oartiane Oragt, 
a few yards above the new bridge, a small cave or 3§t 
hi the Tock is |)ointed out by tradition as having beHi 
the hidtogupiace of Wallace after he had ^in Hefe&ig; 
It is stiH termed Wallace's Oeivo; 
' About three miles below Lanark; on the north brfaik 
of the Clyde, is the Lee, the patrimonial estate of the 
Ikmilr of Loddiart, so distinguished dvriz^ tiie seven* 
feentn century for their emin&ce in the Scottish Couita 
of Law. Lee House is n very fine mansion; lately 
modernised in the castellated style. It contiiins many 
good portraits, among which may be mentioned a bust 
of Ciaveriiouse, full lengths of Maria Theresa and Josepfi 
II of Germany, Oliver Cromwell, Preddent Lockhartj 
Count Lockhert, and the great lawyer of the time of 
Cromwell.* The Lockharts were distinguished hj arms 
long before they had become so eminent in the laii^. 

* This last was placed on the Scottish bench by his friend th4 
Protector, among the English lords vbom that ruler appointed 
to administer jimtioe during the Commonwealth. It was a sub^ 
jeot of no agreeable remark in Soot]and,*that the laws wen novar 
dispensed with so much impartiality as by these foreigners ; a 
fact which may perhaps be best explained by the testy f^f^m- 
tion of a senator of the succeeding less delicate age, to whom it 
was mentioned as a reproach, ^* Deil thank them ! they had nane 
o* their ain kin to pleii$e." 

Clydeidttie. 



SitM Loeaid aeomHyiusaid tkiB ^ood Sir JaaM Dod^ 
dfls to Pakaliiie, bevk^ the heart of Brace enclosed 
m a looked case^ on which aeoount his name waschang-i 
ed lo Lockhart, and he obtained for his armorial bear« 
ii^^ a heart attached to a lock, with the motto> *' Corde 
aeRiita pande." Engaging in the wars of the Holy Se» 
pidd»re> this hero had Uie good fortune to make a Sara« 
een of rank his prisoner. The Jody of the ivarrior came 
to pay his zaasom,and waaceontingAut the money, when 
she happened to drop from her purse a small jewel« 
whiflb she immediately, hastened to pick up with an air 
of esieful solicitude. Lockhart eagerly inquired the mu 
tare of the jewel, aid leaniing that it was a medicatory 
talisman, refused to deliver up his captirOf unless it 
wereadded to the sum prerieusly stipulated. The lady 
was ohlitted to comply, and Simon brought it home to 
Sootknd, where it has ewev since ooniinued ia the poe# 
session of his descendante, perhaps the only eadsting 
memorial of the crusades in tois oouBtry. It is callea 
Tss LHS PENNY, onaccouQt of its boingset in the oen« 
^e of an old English silver coin. Triangular in shape^ 
it measures about the third of an inch each way, and ia 
of a dark red colour, but perfectly transparent. The 
nature of the stone cannot be determined by lapidarie^ 
being apparently different in all respects from any 
known m this quarter of the world. To the edge of 
the coin a small silver chain has been attached, and the 
whole is deposited in a gold box which the Empress 
Uaria Theresa presented to the father of the late Uumt 
Lockhart, who had been in the service, and was ultL^ 
mately the chamberlain, of that distiomishedsovereiign* 

The Lee Penny did not lose its taOsmanic property 
en being transferred to w country of Christians. On 
the eontrarv, it has been all along^ even to the present 
day« remarkable for medical virtue. It is especiallv so* 
Tereign in the diseases of homed cattle. The mode of 
administerine it is this. Holding it by the chains it is 
Ibree timesidumped down into a quantit]^ of water, and 
once drawn round— ^Aree dips and a sweil, as the coun- 
try people fondly express it— and, the cattle or othen 

Cai^rksUre. 1 



•flKtoa dfinkJag tUt witor; A« eon i» 1 _ 
fcetual. Etwi at tlus diiy» rife as tlw flHpd a 
miA or MippoMd to be^ people aometimes oone from 
gwftt dutaueoi^ with veMw, wliidi tfaey fill with wetae 
ebanned in the memier deacvHiedvaiid whkh they teka 
home ia ooder fee edmiaister it to their bestisL in tha 
niga of CharioB I» the people of Noweastle, beng m&i 
filled with the plegpie, aont for ud abtuned a lour.ef 
the X^ee Pem^, leavifl^ the sam of L^dOOO sterlinf la 
ittpkoees'a ole^. Thev fouad it ao effectnal^ er 
weie impteioea with so high an omnieDL of its viitoe^ 
that thoF propooed to keen it, ana tefeit the nmiey ; 
hot the inaiio of Lee vroxM not cooaent to part wkk ae 
veneraUeandaegifitedanheir-kDia. The Laird <tftliitt 
tiaae waa a high eavaHer, and one of the chargea hreagkt 
against him hj the enlightened party whom he had te 
eppoae, was Uiat he effected cores by meana of neore- 
maaey. One other remarkable instance ef ita effieacy- 
la leoorded. About the beoinDing of the last c a ntur y . 
Lady Baird of SaushtoahaU having been bit by a mad 
dog, and exhibited lol the symptoms of hydropfaolaa, her 
huolMaid obtained a loan of the talisman ; and Ae, har* 
ing drunk and bathed in water which it had sanctMed^ 
got oompletdj^ better. That this transaction really took 
plaoe^ seems indubitable, for an aadeat female moaher 
of the Lee family^ who died lately, remembered hearii^ 
the Laird who lent the Penny to Lady Baird, deooribe 
how he and his dame had been invited to Saoehtoahall, 
and splendidly entertained^ in gratitade for ^e use of 
die talisman. 

^ Being now visited bv an incredible number ef pei^ 
sensy whose curiositv has been excited respecting it. 
Sir Charles M'Donald Lockfaart, the present propria* 
tor, has recently adopted the idea of keeping an album, 
in which their aames are recorded. We have all aeca 
the use made of it by the author of Waverky> in his 
splendid chivalric tale, '^ the Talisman." 
. * The environs of the Lee oomprise a remarkable na- 
tural curiosity in the shape of a large oak tree, which, 
having beoome rotten thnmgh age, can held in its hol^ 



Urn inride htUm diMbn iflfiyidttaktflaiidJBg uj^ht. U 
l8 called, Teanm iiiikiiowii» ih» Peaie Tiee; 

Tht Upper Ward o€ Clydeedale being liere terminat- 
td, % great ehange ia observable upoo the faee of native 
brtbe tniTeller who paases downwards. The Uraer 
W«d> whi<di oomprises a good deal more than hiUr of 
the eonntr, has been already described as eoinparativel? 
uaadomra by the richer graees of nature. The Mid* 
db Waid, howeveri whk£ commences at the juneUon 
of the Nethan with the Clyde, is a district of the mosi 
splendidly beantifvl and fertile character. The several 
milea of which it consists, along the banks of the rivef » 
ara one mnntermpted sedes of grove> garden, and or«* 
ehavd. It ia quite unlike every other part of Scotland 
«4« UQewy ocean of foliaffe> waving in the summer 
wind, and (B;h>wing under the snmmo' sunl The peof 
pie of the kss genial Upper Ward— wfac;, by the way^ 
make up in kindliness oif manners what their cooatry 
wante in external fineness,«-Hsall this magniicMit re* 
|^fln> '^he Fruit Lands ;" and well is it worthy of tho 
appellation. Fruit is here produced on a scale of pro* 
fusion, of which strangers can have no idea* It over^ 
hanga the roads and the waters, bobs against the head 
of the passing traveller^ and dips in the rushing stream^ 
Instances have been known of the product of sin^ bv^ 
charda being let, growing, to the retailors of sudi wafea 
at Glasgow^ for L.aOO I 

Near the confluence <^ the Nethan and the Clyde^ 
upon a single rock overhanging the former stream^ 
stands Craignethan or Draphane Castle, supposed to 
have fnmii£ed the author of <' Old Mortahty " with 
hia deoeription of Tillietudlem. Craignethan has been 
a most extensive and important fovtrsas. It consists ia 
a very ancient and totally ruinous part, the style of 
which h that so often described as characterising the 
baronial mansion of the earlier ages^ and in a portiott 
built in the style of Charles II's time, but a litUe less 
ruinous; the whole enclosed within a lofty fortified 
wttlL In the more ancient and dilapidated portioa of 
the castle, a room ia pointed out as one in whudi'Q|ieen 
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Marjrbdfled fbr a few dmjB, after her escapefniiii Lodh: 
L«reit. It it called Qoeea Mory'a room ; and the feet 
k by ao means improbable, as Crainethaa was tfaea 
«n6 of the chief seats of the Hamuton family, uoder 
whose ptotection it is well known the Queen lived 
daring the brief interval between her escape and the 
disaster of Langside. The steep banks around Craig* 
nethan, with l£e windii^ of the stream round their 
bases, afford some seene r y in which it is hard to say 
Whether the sublime or the beautiful predominates. 

After passing a few miles farther down the Fruit 
Lands, aarii^ which he passes the stately modern seat 
of MauhUie Castle, and the delightful bower-like vil^ 
lage of Dalserf, the traveller readies Hamilton, the ca* 
piial of the Middle Ward. Hamilton is a town of sim 
thousand inhabitants, seven hundred of whom are weav« 
trs. It is chiefly remarkable in the eyes of travdler^ 
on account of Hamilton Palace, the seat of the Duke o£ 
Hamilton, which rears iti huge form in a valley between 
the town and the river, and of which the town was ori« 
guiaUy only an appendagei Hamilton Palace was ori- 
sinally a Iturge building of moderate external d^ance ; 
Mtj a Isrffe addition, of better material and greater ar- 
chitecturfd grace, having been made in the year 1826^ 
k is now in every respect one of the best houses in the 
eotmtry. Its interior is extremely splendid> and the 
gratification of the visiter is enhanoea by its magnifi^ 
eent gallery of pictures, which is famed as being by 
Bwny d^prees the best in Scotland. The most odebrat-» 
ed and wuable picture in the Hamilton Gallery is the 
Daniel m the Lions' Dtn of Rubens. The environs o£ 
this palace partake, in an eminent degree, of the rich 
character appropriate to this part of Lanarkshire. j 
Hamilton lies near the Avon, (^onounced Aivon,J « 
Stream of the same class with the Douglas and Nethah^ 
already mentioned, and which, like them, flows to the 
Clyde from the hills on the south-west side of the coun* 
try. The scenery of the vale of Avon is extremdy fine 
for several miles above its confluence with the Uyde» 
baiiig full of gorgeous old wood, and abounding in auf 

Clifdesdale^ 
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dent and modem mansioiis, among wkioh tbe mias of 
Cadyow, the first seat <^ the Hamikoii haaOj, u not 
the least oonspienons. The natoral boantieooi the dia* 
trict have been thus described by the late Mias Helen 
Maria Williams^ in a song entitled '' £yan Banks :" 

Ye lofty banks that Emm bound, 
Te hrrigh woods that -«av» afonnd^ 
• Aad o'ar the stMam yaar idiaAnwi tfars«r» 
Which sweetly winds so far below ; 
What secret oharm to memdry brings 
All that on Evan's border springs ? 
Sweet banks I ye bloom by Mary's sMe, 
Blest stream I she sees thee haste to Clyde I 

At the distance of eight miles from the emboacfaDre of 
Che Avon, and abont a mile from the north- west baak^ 
in the midst of a moorish distriet, Uea the Unwn of 
Strathayen. 

Strathaven is an irregular old town^ full of long lanes 
and short streets, all of which mn into each other in a 
peculiarly perplexing manner. It seems, like many 
other towns, to have neen indebted for its oriffia to a 
castle. StraUiayen Castle, from an early period one of 
the seats of the Hamilton family, orerhangs the town 
•with its shattered and haggard walls, Hke the spirit of 
Fingal represented by Ossian as looldng down from the 
clouds upon his living descendants. Anne Duchess of 
Hamilton, (daughter of the Duke wh<> perished at the 
battle of Worcester,) in whom the old line of the SmaiW 
ended, resided in Strathaven Castle and in Brodwioc 
Castle in Arran, alternately, during the period of tiie 
Commonwealth. Her grace had been deprived ^f her 
estates by Cromwell, and she would have Men perhapa 
altogether destitute but for the attachment and £uthftil 
services of a dependent. This person, a female servant, 
and the only one that remainea with the Duchess, em^ 
ployed herself in spinning, to procure the means of anb* 
sistenoe for her moe. She spun incessantly for eight 
or ten years, till the Restoration put an end'to her mia* 
tress's misfbrtunes, by leinvesttng h^ with her ( 

Lanarkskire. 
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It k fiflttiiig to inoir that the hAf ezprtefid het gr^ 
titode to kcr aibetiainite dam^stie, by tiie sulMtantial 
gift of a pteo of land neur hemmimgo, sttfteient t» 
■MUjitaitt ner in eaae and oomibrt all the rest of faer 
life. 

Tlie breed of exceUent hones f^r which Lanarkshire 
is so much distingnidlBdy took its rise at StrKthaven. A 
Duke of HamUton, upwards of a oentorj ago^ broagiit 
aix fine hones fnm abroad, which be establiBhed in the 
narks attached to the Castle. From them a breed has 
Deen extended all orer the county. Stratharen is also 
remarkable finr oalres. The herbage around the town 
is snppused to be of a peculiarly iae quality^ and excel- 
lently adapted for improving the flesh and milk of cat« 
Ife. In cpnsequeiice of this, Sira'vm 9eal has be^> §^ 
many aoesy an artielo in hi^ estimation ; and a Sirtf* 
ven cm^iB aomeCimes known to sell almost as high as a 
cow reared upon some less favoured district. 
" The TaUey of the Avon may scarcely be so mndi en- 
dleared to the view4iunter for its fine scmerr> or to tlie 
ordxnary traveller for its containing the resicfenoe of ^e 
^princely Hamilton," or even to the gourmand for Its 
deliaious veal, as it is to the peasantry of Oydesdate 
asd A^fairey for its comprising the theatre of that sia^ 
gular inaurreetion in which their fathen displayed ao 
aonah unavailing bravery and seal in behalf of their pe- 
culiar rdigian. A II the transactions of the inaurrectioB 
of 1679 took place within the vale of Avon, commenc- 
ing at the head aad terminating at the bottom. Some 
acconnt of the pooeedings of the insutgsnts may be 
flttingled with a description of the vale. 

The eoutry at the head of tiie Avon is a tsdble land 
of extensive heathy and verdant fells, serving to divide 
Clydesdale in this direction from Ayrshire. Out of the 
immense waste, which is acaicely more irregnlur than 
the snrfaoe of 1^ ocean when under the inflnenee of m 
enbsidiag afesnn, the strange, wild, ebnspt, craggy emi- 
aenoe cf London Hill nean itself, Hke a seal raising its 
inclined head abanre the waten. It was upon a sniaU 
kMU, oaUed the fiaralaw, near London Hiii, that, 

aydtaiaU. 



o* Saaday ftlU 3d ^f June 107% « Inge body •£ «Mia- 
try people held ene of those treasoaaUe meetiagB called 
owireaiiclee. Aooording to eustoin^ naay of the men 
had come armed to tbia singular place ef worship ; and^ 
as a visit from the military police, under which the dia- 
triot had been laid, was apprehended, a watch was post* 
ed on Loodon Hill^ commanding a view of the oountry 
§0T many miles round. 

On the morning of that day» Orahame of Cla^perhouse^ 
commander of a regiment of life-guards, advanced from 
Hamilton up the vale of Avon> bearing with him tw^ 
field preachers whom he had seiaed in the vicinity of 
the town. . He halted at the village of Strathaven, after 
a ride of seven or eight miles> ia onieir to breakfast. The 
only inn then in Strathaven was a house opposite to 
t^ church«yard gate; which, on aooount of its being 
built of stone, and comprising two stories,*— two charac* 
teristics in which no other house in ike town could match 
|t^.^^as denominated the Tower, It is still standiiigi 
though with a modem front. Here Claverhouse par« 
took of his deJeuH^, 

Being informed at Strathaven, that, contrary to his 
previous intelligence, the conventicle was not to take 

gape that day, oe turned off from the village towards 
lasgow. But being apprized, before proceeding more 
than a mile, that this information was untrue, he resume 
ed his mardi towards the head of the vale ; passing ove# 
aeveral miles of level waste, till mid-day brought him 
suddenly within sight of the insurgents. 

While Claverhouse advanced from Strathaven, the tu« 
multuous assemblage whom he designed to disuerse, api- 
prised by Uieir watch of his approach, mofvea forward 
from the Harelaw to meet him, nnging psalms by the 
way. The meeting took place upon a piece ef ground 
directly betwixt the adjacent fam-steads of High 
Drumdoff and Stabbieside, one mile to the west of the 
hi^ road froni Strathaven to Kihaaniock, and twb 
mues north-east from London Hill. The conventN 
clers stood, at the moment they saw thev enemies, upon 
a field gently dediaing from JSlablaeside towards a aaiw 
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row manh. The dragoons came vithin siglit of the io* 
saisents on passing the farm-stead of High Drumclqg, 
and aniring at the ridge of a declivity corr^ponding 
to that upon which the others were posted. The two 
hostile parties lor a moment stood still, and survey* 
ed each other. They were only about half a mile du- 
tBnt> and it appeared that if both continued to advance, 
they must meet in the marsh which lay at the bottom 
pf the declivities upon which they respectively stood. 

Claverhouse immediatelv arranged his troops, who 
were upwards of two hunored in number, and« having 
iirepared for an attack, moved deliberatelv down the 
hill. The rebels, amounting to fifty armed horse and 
aa many foot, with a hun£ed and fifty persons only 
armed with pikes or rustic implements, besides a Jew 
nwmen, awaited the approach of the well-appointed and 
well disciplined soldiery, with a degree of firmness so 
pngular in an untried militia, as only to be accounted 
for by the intense feeling of religious ceal and the 
hotter hatred of the dragoons, with which they were 
possessed. Before descending to the bottom of the 
.declivity, Claverhouse called a halt and ordered a vol- 
ley. Tp avoid the shot, the Covenanters prostrated 
themselves on their fsces. Colonel Graham then or- 
dered hjs men to charge ; and, plunging into the bog, 
which they had not previously seen, they were speedily 
embarrassed and thrown into disorder. Taking advan- 
tage of their distress, one of the insurgent leaders ez« 
clamed ''O'er the bog, and to them, lads!" Immedi- 
Ately> the whole of Uie tumultuous host rushed upon 
.them, with a violence which nothing could withstand. 
The dragoons, so suddenly finding themselves attacked 
where they had.calculatea on attacking, gave way in a 
panic, and, reaching the dry ground, endeavoured to 
make their wav backward up vie hill. Their intrepid 
commander did aU he could, by voice and example, to 
make them stand, but the pressure of the triumphant 
rustics was too violent to be resisted. They fled, leav- 
ing thirty-six of their number upon the field, while the 
Joes of the successful party was only six. 
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Before deisoending the hill to make the charge^ Clft* 
Terhonse had stationed his two ghostly prisoners^ vriih 
ti^'r taHnn pinioned^ under a smaD guards in an ont- 
honse belonging to' High or Upper Dmmclog. When 
the gtiard saw their companions Bjiuf past in disorder, 
they also thought fit to ran. The mmisters, thus left 
at large, and anxious to share in the triumph of their 
party, ran into the farmer's dwdling^honse, and cbUcnI 
tor some one to cut their btods. ' The gndeTHfe, who 
8lone'#as within, bustled about, but could not find a 
kniflef, when one of the dhrines, remembering that he 
hims^ had a knife in his pocket, called upon her to 
^ ri^ fbr't." She did so, found it, and lost no time m 
cutting the strfogs. They immediately ran out and 
joined in tiie pursuit, lite instrument remained in 
her hands, and, beinc nearer reclaimed, was kept fbr 
mtoy years, a valued relic. Upper Dhrumclog is at 
this day farmed by the same family which then pos- 
sessed It. 

Chiveiliouse fled with his discomfited band towards 
Gla^w, and the insurgents, left behind in triumph, 
eoon gathered recruits in a country so deej^ly infected 
with their religious enthumasm. Tfaer buried some of 
their dead in Strathaven chun^-yard, including Wil« 
liom Dingwall, a faintiowho had helped a fbw days be- 
fore to assassinate the Archbishop of St Andrews. The 
mooument of this man, inscribed with an epitaph whidi 
fepresents him as a martyr to the frith of (^rkt, is still 
to be seen in the ehuT<»i-3^d. When their strength 
had become somewhat oooriderable, they dispatdieaa 
party to storm the head-^quarters of the soldiery at 
GJastfOw, whidi was repuWed with losa. Towards the 
m]d(ue' of the mentfa, they remored down Avondale to 
Hamilton, and there resolred to await a general engage- 
meat with the royal forces which were now sent ifpsimt 
them. 

Hamilton is about a mile up the vale from the banks 

of the CSyde. The country there rises: vnp from- the 

fiver side in a long unbroken swell, leaving a narrow 

haugh by the brink of the stresBu On. tiie opfioBito, 
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or north-east bank, the great moor of BothweU, now 
a smiling and fertile region, rises in a similar fjashioo. 
The two sides of the stream are connected by a long 
narrow bridce of four arches, along which passes the 
chief road from Hamilton to Glasgow and £dinburgfaj 
and by which Avondale is alone approachable from 
either of these quarters. By establishing themselves 
at that end of the bridge which was next to their dtadel 
district of Avondale, the insurgents^ then increased to 
some thousands, seemed likely to defend themselTea 
with ease from the attack of the royal forces, which 
must necessarily be made along a narrow and fortified 
bridge. 

Bothwell-bridge, an object which can never fedl to 
be viewed by a native of Scotland with high and excit- 
ing interest^ has endured considerable alterations since 
it was the scene of the battle about to be described. 
According to an ancient fashion, it was at that time 
fortified by a gateway, with a man residing in a small 
house at one extremity, to attend or defend the passi^ 
As the bridge seemed to have been originally inten£d 
for the convenience of the inhabitants of A vondale, and 
perhaps more particularly for the lords of Hamilton, 
the gateway rose from the pier nearest the south-east 
bank, and the bridge-ward's house stood at the corre- 
sponding extremity. Of course, three-fourths of the 
mridge were left unprotected by the gateway upon that 
side from which anno3rance might l^ expected. The 
small house at the defended end, also served as a sort 
of inn^ like the toll-houses of our own day. 

The bridge, which might be altogether a hundred 
and twenty feet in length, rose up from the low bank 
or haugh at the south-west end, accoidiuff to the old 
feshion ; and a disagreeable acclivity of pertiaps twenty 
feet had thus to be ascended, before the traveller 
reached the level part which led across the stream. 
The breadth of the passage, exclusive of the parapets, 
was exactly twelve feet. It was paved with a cause- 
way of round unhewn stones, mudi resembling a Ro- 
man road. I should not omit to remark, that while 
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the groand at the Hamiltoa extremity (so to tpeak) i« 
an equal gentle rise^ that which rises towards Bothwell 
is varied hj a high round knoll, which overlooks and 
oommands the bridge. 

The alterations which time and improvement have 
made upon this interesting scene, are such as to render 
it difficult for a modern traveller to arrive at a proper 
or comprehensive idea of its original state. The gat^ 
waj and gate have been long removed, as well as the 
house of the bridge- ward ; but in the summer of 1826, 
a thorough and violent change was effected upon all 
that remained of its ancient features. Twenty-two 
feet were added to the original breadth of twelve, by a 
supplemental building on the upper side. The hollow 
at the Hamilton extremity was filled up. The road* 
which formerly ran almost straight over the knoll at 
the other end, was led round by its side ; and the whole 
was thus changed from an old-fashioned, irregular, and 
dangerous way, into a broad and easy mail-coach road* 
In addition to all these chanses, the scenery around 
has undergone various and decisive modifications. In- 
stead of the open field or park at the Avondale extre- 
mity, in whicn the Covenanters posted themselves, we 
now find well-enclosed fields and plantations. The moor 
upon which the royal forces advanced to the battle, is 
a cultivated and Mautiful region ; and the top of the 
knoll where the gallant Monmouth appeared upon a 
white charger directing the fire of the artillery, now 
bears a smart little brick villa, with its miniature modi- 
cum of pleasure-ground. 

The Covenanters, as already stated, had taken up 
their post upon the gently rising plain at the south* 
west extremity of the briage. They had had the pre* 
caution to divest of its parapets that part of the bndge 
upon which the enemy womd require to advance ; and 
tibey had barricadoed the gate-way. The main body 
of the army lay in large dense squares upon the hce m 
the park, within a quarter of a mile of the bridge, while 
three hundred of their best men, under the command 
of Hackstoun of Rathillet, were posted at the house 
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of the bridge-ward, to defend the important pass upon 
which the general safety depended. 

It waa on the 8Sd of Jnne 1679, that the Doke of 
Monmoath adyanced to disperse this tumultuary band. 
Wlien the decisive moment arrived, the stem entha- 
aiasts who had so snocessfully resisted a single troop qf 
dragoons, showed themselves incapable of braving^ a re- 
gular army,though as equally matched in point <rf 
numbers. Religions dissensimis, moreover, tended to 
confoond their physical strenffth. They were compoe* 
ed of two parties, — one whi<£ desired to obtain terms 
from government for the surrender of their arms, and 
another which insisted upon unoompromisiag war£uB 
with a king who would not accede to the covenant. A 
deputation from the former waited upon the royal leader 
as he was approaching, and procured a promise that, 
upon laying down their arms, he would engage to inter- 
cede with Qxe king for the privileges which they desired. 
But the wild party, which had the superiority of num- 
bers, were only instigated by this circumstance to cashier 
the officers whom thev suspected of moderate principles, 
and to new-model tne wnde army in the moe of aa 
advancing enemy. Monmouth found them in a state of 
irresolution and utter confusion. The party under 
Hackstoun defended the bridge till their ammunition 
was exhausted, when they haa to retreat to the main 
bodv. Monmouth, having planted his artillery upon the 
knoll, and begun to play, the rude work-horses of die 
Presbyterian cavaliers were thrown into irremediable 
disorder by the noise, and turning to fly, bore down 
many of the foot. Claverhouse, burning to avenge his 
late discomfiture, then crossed the bridge along with 
the dragoons, and, falling upon the distracted rustics, 
completed their defeat. Four hundred men were slain 
in the chase which ensued. Most of the fugitives 
retreated to Hamilton, where they vainly endeavoured 
to contest the streets with the victors. At last, Mon^ 
mouth humanely interfered, to spare the further efiusion 
of native blood. 

Many of the fugitives found effectual concealment in 
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the wooded parks around Hamilton Palace> where they 
were protected by the humane Duchess Anne aLready 
mentioned^ who sent a message to the royal leaderj, 
desiring that he would prevent the .soldiers *' from tree* 
passing upon her grounds." Hamilton^ the leader of 
the insui^nt army^ fled with some of the principal 
officers^ past the scene of their former victory^ toward^ 
Ayrshire^ and lodged that night in Loudoun Castle« 
wnere the Earl (of Loudoun) permitted them to b^ 
accommodated^ though he would not see them in persoiPy 
Hamilton was one of the most insane of all the western 
whigs, though possessed of no other superior quidificar 
tion to entitle him to the command he had enjoyed. 
He was the younger brother of a gentleman of small 
estate^ whose earliest known ancestor was brother totiie 
founder of the noble house of Hamilton. It is said 
that^ on his £Edling heir to his elder brother^ he refused 
to come into possession of the estate^ purely because in 
that case he would have had to acknowledge WiUiam 
II I^ (an nncovenanted king,) in the l^sd business 
which must have attended his infeftment I 

The level erounds which stretch away from Both« 
well Bridge along the north-east bank of the river^ .are 
descriptively termed Bothwellhaueh^ and once formed 
the patrimonal estate of David Hamilton, so remark- 
able in the history of Soothmd for his assassination of 
the R^nt Murray. Bothwellhaugh is now the pro- 
perty of a different &mily> and there remains only a 
zarm-stead upon the site of the castle in which Hamil- 
ton lived. It is remembered by tradition, that, after 
having accomplished his bloody purpose, the assassin 
fled towards Clydesdale, where the ruins of the houses 
of his clan yet smoked with the vengeance of the Re- 
gent. He was received with open arms by the whole 
of Uiat partVy whose wrongs, aaded to his own private 
injuries, had incited him to commit the deed. Unable 
to reach his own house before the evening of the day on 
which he committed the murder, he locged that night 
at Laudiope, the residence of his brother-in-law, about 
three miles diort of Bothwellhaugh. For affording him 
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th» aooorainodatkm^ which was inch as no geatleDuui 
dien refused to another^ the friends of the regent laid 
waste the hinds and burnt the hoase of Laucfaope, oa 
which occasion all the funily papers were destroyed. 
The match-lock with which the murder was committed 
remained long in possession of Bothwellhaugh's £unilf> 
hat was some years ago presented by a representadye 
to his kinsman the Dnke of Hamilton. It is now to 
be seen in the honse of that nobleman ; but a modem 
Are-lock has been injudiciously substituted for the more 
primitiye engine by which the shot was originally ig- 
nited. 

The stranffer who happens to yisit this part of the 
country, anawho may not haye formerly seen such a 
curiosity, ought to yisit a Roman bridge which still ex- 
ists in an entire state near Bothwellhaugh. This 
structure, whidi resembles that already mentioned as 
crossing the Moose, is a perfect semicircle of about 
twent}^ feet in span. It crosses the North Calder Wa- 
ter, being part or the great road which stretched between 
Carlisle and Paisley. The breadth is about four fe^ 
and there are no parapets. The building is of excellent 
workmaxtthip, and composed of neat Mjuare polished 
free^stones. The original causeway is still enture upon 
its surfiu^. 

Near this bridge, and about four miles from Hamil- 
ton, is Orbistou, a new commercial and manufacturing 
institution of a yery singular nature. It is ihe bdief 
of some modem philosophers, that society has hitherto 
proceeded upon principles totally erroneous, and thaS 
the system of reciprociu obligations, in particular, has 
neyer yet been properly understood or practised. In- 
stead of acting, say they, upon the ungracious principle 
of competition, why not work upon the more agreeable 
and kindly one of co-operation ? In order to cany this 
into practice, and with ^e view of eventually restoring 
man to the condition in which he was before the Fall^ 
four or Bye persons have here erected a sort of town,— 
a handsome place, well-aired, in a pleasant part of the 
country, sufficient as it is to contain fiye hundred peo* 
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pie, and capable of being extended ad ii^/imium. At 
the present time (1826) Uieee gentlemen are busied in 
organising their system^ and little can be said (kfinite* 
It npon Uie subject. Only^ so fisur as we have learned 
toe real nature of their intentions, there is to be a 
commnnitj of property and a community of domestic 
economy^ children are to receive an inteuectual rather 
than a religious education, men are to be governed by 
reason and a desire of pleasins, and there is to be a 
great deal of amusement in ue shape of music and 
wincing, while the passions^ which have so long exer- 
cised an undue dommion over the human race, are to 
be entirely discarded. In the present imperfect state 
of the establishment it is impossible to sav more, except 
that the portion of mankind which inhabits the coun- 
try around, ungrateful as usual for the disinterested 
befits thus attempted to be conferred upon them, 
have in derision applied to it the ridiculous epithet of 
Babvhn. 

The neat little village of Bothwell lies about three 
miles from Hamilton, one from Bothwell Brid^, and 
two miles west from Orbiston. The church, zormerly 
eoUegiate, (founded in 1898 by Archibald the Grim, 
Earl of Douglass,^ is the only curiosity. It is a lofty 
Gothic fabric, ana said to be, by a strange exercise of 
ancient art, cased all over with a thin coating of stone. 
Within its walls, a daughter of Archibald the Grim was 
married to Robert Duke of Bothsay, (younger brother 
to the poetical James I,) who was afterwards starved 
to death l^ his imde the Duke of Albany in a dungeon 
of FaUdand Palaee. 

Near Bothwell, within the shrubberies and plantations 
which surrounds a plain modem seat of Lord Douglas, 
the stately ruins of Bothwell Castle crown an eminent 
bank of the Clyde. This is one of the most magnificent 
remains of castellated architecture in Scotland, being 
upon a per with Tantallan, Dunnottar, Doune, Edin- 
burgh, Berwick, Roxbu^h,and Lochmaben, which seem 
to nave fonned the better order of northern fortresses. 
It presents a bold front to the south, where it is flanked 
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by two euoriiMraA circular towera« Vnieme^As die 
nver makes a beautifbl sweep, and foims the seioi* 
dicnlar declivity^ called Bothwell Bank. Thia bank 
and idl the neighbooruiff ground is ooTered with fine 
natui^d wood, and renSered accessible by artificial 
walks. 

Bothwell Castle was an important fortress so fiur badk 
as the time of the wars of the Competition, when Ed- 
ward I gave it to Aimer de Valence, whom he had ap- 
pointed Oovemor of Scotland. After the battle of Ban* 
nockbum, many English officers of rank took refuge in 
it» and were soon amrwaids given up to Bruce by the 
governor, who took care, however, to make good terms for 
himself. The castle was then bestowed upon Andrew 
Murray, a brave warrior, who had married the sister 
of the conqueror. With his Kraud-danghter, it came into 
the possession of Archibald the Grim, in whose familv 
it continued, along with the surrounding Iwddiip, till 
their forfeiture in 1445. It now passed througn the 
hands of manj successive favourites of the Scottish 
monarchs, till it reached those of the infamous Earl of 
Bothwell, from whom again it passed into the possession 
ij£ the nobleman of the same name, so remarkaole in the 
succeeding reign for his turbulence and his conspiracies. 
Since his forfeiture, it has passed through more than 
one hand. It has been observed diat umost all its 
numerous successive proprietors were unfortunate, as if 
the possession of it had been accompanied by a fiettality, 
inducing perfidy and disloyalty, and consequent exile 
or death. The present securer times find it the property 
of the venerable and amiable Archibald Lord Douglas ; 
in whose favour fate seems to have very judiciously 
withdrawn her roell. 

Bothwell Castle is built of a red and somewhat finable 
sand-stone, and consiBts in a vast oblong quadrangle, 
fronting towards the north, in which direction there 
seems to have been many exterior fortifications now no 
more. ^ There is a large chapel at the east end, and, the 
north side being only a screen*wall, the accommodationa 
must be considered as having been limited to the west 
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aad south ddes^ When it fell into rain is hot known ; 
but it must have been capable of defence in the time of 
the Ciril Wars^ when it was occupied l^ the Marquis 
of Montrose, who dated from it a fnvieciian to Drum* 
mond of Hawthomden, by which the officers and sol* 
dters serving^ under him were prohibited from mollsting 
the lands or tenantry of that accomplished person. 

The beautiful territory of fiothwell Bank derives in- 
terest from that fruitful source of all pleasurable asso- 
ciations — the poetry and song of our native land. It is 
impossible for a Scotsman to visit it, without experienc- 
ing an elevation of feeling such as the contemplation of 
an ordinary scene, however lovely, could never inspire. 
The steps of the eldern muse have been here— she has 
trod the ground in her simple beauty— she has hung a 
garland Zi love upon every bough—she has given a 
poetical charm to every flower, even to the humblest 
primrose that glints forth to the sun of spring ; and 
«' Oh, BothweU bank, thou blumest fair !" is an apos- 
trophe partaking as much of worship as of admiration. 
In proof of the antiquity of the air of this name, and at 
the same time to show the power of poetical association 
as connected with localities, a story is told in a work 
printed at Amsterdam in the year 1 605. In journeying 
through Palestine, a Scotsman saw a female at the door 
of a house dandling her child to the air of Bothwell 
Bank. Surprise and rapture took possession of his 
breast; and he immediately accosted the fair singer. 
She turned out to be a native of Scotland, who, having 
wandered thither, was married to a Turk of rank, and 
who still, though £ur removed from her parent-land, 
frequently reverted to it in thought, and occasionally 
called up its image by chanting the ditities in whicn 
its hills and streams, its woods and its wilds, were so 
freshly and so endearingly delineated. She introduced 
the traveller to her husband, whose influence in the 
country was eventually of great service to him ; an ad« 
vantage which he could never have enjoyed, had not 
iBothwell Bank bloomed fair to a poet's eye, and been 
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tbe floene of some passion not kis tender than tinfbr* 
tunate. 

Directly cippoate to Bothwell Castle^ on the sonth 
bank of the Clvdoj the ruins of BLmtyre Priory h^ 
monixe finely with that sterner relic of ancient architec- 
ture. It is the common tradition, that a subterraneous 
passage, leading under the course of the Clyde, connect 
the two edifices, and that, in barbarous times, the tender- 
er porti<m of the inmates of Bothwell Castle were thue 
conveyed to the monastery, upon occasions when the 
sacred building could afford more certain protection 
than the fortified one. Theerifice of what was belieyed 
to be this passage, was discovered amidst the ruins of 
Bothwell some years ago ; and it is quite certain that 
such conveniences were almost as common as draw- 
wells in castles of even much inferior importance to 
this. 

Bothwell and Blantyre may be termed the great firon- 
tieiwbulwarks of the poetical and romantic part of the 
Clyde, all beyond b«uig the district of commerce, cot- 
ton*mills, coal-pits, and whatever else can disgust the 
lover of die primitive beauties of nature. The country 
below this point is, in fact, tniU-riddeH'-^MTlj subju- 
sated, tamed, tormented, touzled, and gulraivished by 
Uie Demon of Machinery. Steam, like a pale night- 
hag, kicks and spurs the sides of oppressed Nature ; and, 
smoke rises on every hand, as if to express the unhappy 
old dame*s vexation and fieitigue. The centre of this 
district is the city of Glasgow. 

'' In the Netherward of Clydesdale and Shire of 
Lanark," according to its earliest historian, M<Ure,* 

* Without ezoeptioii the most pedantic old oozoomb tbat ever 
took pen in hand. He was keeper of the Sasine office at Glaa* 
gowy and in his book, which appeared anno 1736, gives the 
world the names and titles of all the proprietors of houses in the 
then limited dty. With the same laudable attention to particu. 
lars, he gives the length and breadth in Scotch eDs of all the 
streets and wynds, the names of all the ship-owners and even 
shop-keepers, and accurate copies of all the Bepulchral inscriptions, 
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*' Stands delldoasly on the banks of the river Clyde^ 
the city of Glasgow^ whilk is believed to be of its big- 
ness the most beautiful city in the worlds and is adcnow- 
ledged to be so by all foreigners that conies thither." 
Without being allowed all this praise, Glasgow may be 
described in more sober terms as occupying a highly 
convenient situation upon the north bank of the Clyde, 
similar, though upon a smaller scale, to that of London, 
open the same lumk of the Thames^-namely, a plain 
gently ascending from the brink of the river, covered 
with streets ancient and modem. The bridges over 
the noble rivers which skirt or rather intersect both, 
complete the resemblance of the second* to the first city 
in the British Empire. 

Though this great emporium of the commerce and 
manu£eu^ures of Scotland possess not either the subli- 
mity or the el^ance of the legal and aristocratic capi« 

not ezoeptiDg hit own, which, as he had attained the ripe age of 
leFenty-nine, he seems to have judged proper to compose and af- 
fix to his burial-place. 

Besides the above beautiful specimen of his twaddle, I cannot 
help commemorating one or two others picked up at random 
thitmghoat his curious dark-complexioned old tome. Speaking 
of fii&op Elphinstone, who was bom in Glasgow, he concludes 
a long panegyric with, '^ so much have we said of this excellent 
prelate, our townsman, and that no dty in the kingdom can 
boast such a native !" The Trades Hospital of Glasgow, then a 
new fabric, was in his eyes one not surpassed by any in the 
world ; only Heriot*s Hospital at Edinburgh was superior in 
*' the admirable variety of the ornaments of its windows.** Now, 
it just happens that, though Heriot*s Hospital transcends the 
other in the proportion of (as the old song says) a tanae to a 
docken, it cannot be in the particular alone of its windows^ the 
fimtastic oddness of which is well known to be the only defonaity 
of that otherwise noble structure. AH the public buildings of 
Glasgow are, in M'Ure*s words, *' magnificent stonem fabrics ;** 
all the streets are the widest, the longest, or the best huiU in the 
world ; and the quays are so spacious, that a regiment of horse 
might be drilled on them without danger. In short, there never 
was a book more replete with those absurdly magniloquent epi. 
thets applicable to local scenery and public buildings, which so 
often render topograi^cal works intolerable to stiangers. 

* So considered in point of population. 
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UX, it 18 nererthelen ah impresske and fine dt j. T}ie 
number ef its spires/ and tne judicious arrangement 4>f 
most of its public buildings at the ends of streets, the 
more general prevalence of a moderate d^ree of ele« 
ganoe in the private structures^ and the grace giren 
to the whole hj that noble river the Clyde^ are poinls 
in which it surpasses the more ambitious Citv of the 
East. It possesses various other advantages m point 
of outward appearance. Its Cathedral gives a solemn 
dignity to the more ancient district. The College build- 
ings, Uie finest in Scotland before the erection of thoae 
of Edinburgh, and still possessing the superior merit of 
more nearly resembling the splendid models of Oxford^ 
have also a highly dignifying efiect. The TrongatCj 
which, with its continuations, intersects the whole city 
from east to west, is a noble piece of street scenery— 
indeed, one of the noblest things of the kind, perhaps, 
in Europe. Few of the streets are irregular or mean, 
whMe many of them may be called fine; aud what 
must add greatly to the pleasure experienced by a 
stranger in contemplating them, is, that all are fiUed 
durine the whole day by crowds of prosperous and hap- 
py-loddng people* who walk at a lively pace, and in 
whose eyes some animating purpose of business or of 
pleasure may constantly be read. 

The men of Glasgow— for by this noble appellation 
are they distinguished, in popular phraseology, from 
HxefM of Greenock and the bodies of Paisley--»shine 
peculiarly in the walk of social hospitality. There is 
an openness of heart about them, that at once wins the 
affection and admiration of strangers. They are pros- 
perous, and prosperity disposes them to take the world 
well, and view aliens with a kindly aspect. They often 

* In Slezer^s Theatnim Scotis, which was published in the 
reign of King William III, Qlasgow is represented with five re- 
spectable-looking steeples, besides those of the Cathedral. As 
in the letter-press of the same work, it is called << the Empory 
of all the west of Sootkmd,'* it is to be supposed that Glasgow 
had then attained considerable rank among the towns of tiie kipg- 
d<Mn« 
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hold wealth by an imcertain tenure^ and therefore lay 
little stress upon its possession. There is also a lazitj 
in the fitness of all the individual parts of Olasgow so* 
ciety^ which enables a stranger to join its ranks with- 
out in aught disarranging Uiem. There is plenty of 
wealth for aU^ and no one neeid be jealous lest another 
pull the morsel from his mouth. And as there is little 
distinction of rank in the commercial republic, no oc- 
casion exists for jealousy on the seore of pretension. 
All this has a beauty in it which we look for in vain 
among such towns as Edinburgh> Perth, Inyemess, 
Dumnries, and Kelso, where society consists in two 
distinct classes, both of which are kept in a state of 
perpetual irritation and fret, by the reserve on the one 
Land of the upper ranks, and on the other by the for* 
ward ambition of the lower. 

But before Glasgow had arrived at its present pitch 
of prosperity, and ere wealth had been so universally 
dimised throughout ail parts of its community, there 
seems to have existed m it as marked a division of 
ranks as may be observed in all less commercial cities 
at the present day. Many of the earlier merchants of 
Glasgow were younger sons of the neiffhbouring gentry, 
and traded at a time when ideas of birth were still 
fondly dune to by even the Lowlanders. When the 
Virginia and other foreign trade, therefore, prospered 
in their hands, and enabled them to hold up their 
heads perhaps a little higher than even the cousins or 
brothers or nephews who represented their own &« 
milies, they did not fail to comport themselves as be- 
came men who had not only a little blood but moreover 
a good deal of money. Assuming the complete air 
proper to Scottish gentlemen of what is now called the 
Old School, they wore, it is said, fine scarlet doaks 
deeply trimmed with gold or silver lace, cocked hats and 
canes, not forgetting under clothes of costly velvet, 
and silver buckles at knee and instep. In the pride 
of their wealth and birth, they could be compared, I 
believe, to no race of men but to the merchant-princes 
and nobles of Venice. In hct, they formed among 
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themaelTet a dm distiiict firom all their fellow-towns- 
men ; a aort of mercantile aristocracy. Sach were thti 
Walkinaiiaws, the Crossea, the Stirlii^^ and the Glaas- 
fords ; of whom it is recorded by the tradition of Glas- 
gow« that they usually walked upon a particular side 
of die Trongate^ and took it ill if any inferior persons 
presumed to approach or jostle them. They considered 
It a vast conaesoension to a shop-keeper or retailer if 
they acknowledged him in passing upon the street ; 
and if they were mdously pleased to walk a little way 
widi him alone Uie pavement^ they thought they had 
pat him in a fair way fer making his fertune. 

Though there prevails throughout the present oommn- 
nity of Glasgow that system of equality already noticed, 
society is not altogether deficient^ now any more than 
formerly, in what may be considered an aristocracy. 
Among the active manufecturers of Glasgow are to be 
feund men of prodigious wealth, and at the same time 
highly elevated and enlightened minds, who form a 
aort of nobility. These men, though in general raised 
from a very humble rank in life, display a munificence 
of disposition, and a proud feeling of honour in tlieir 
dealings, which might add lustre to coronets and car- 
ters. It is perhaps their noblest characteristic, that» 
whatever may be their superiority over the rest of the 
citizens in point of capitsi, they exhibit no disposition 
to withdraw themselves from, or, to use other language, 
lord it over their less eminent brethren. They, on tiie 
contrary, disdain not to attend daily to the minutest 
details of their business, and, on the agitation of any 
public measure, are usually tiie first to take any in« 
terest in it, and the most active in carrying it into 
efiect. Altogether, their public spirit and their talent, 
their well-won and well-used wealth, their greatness 
and their humility, entitle them to the admiration of 
even those who may be least disposed to applaud great- 
ness in the first generation. 

One peculiarity in the public mind of Glasgow re- 
mains to be remarked upon-i—that is, the general tone 
of whiggery whioh it breathes. As the statue of King 
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Charles in the Parliament Close of Edinburgh seems 
to mark the cayalier spirit of the capital, so may that 
of King William in the Trongate be understood to de- 
note the whiggish and presbyterian writ of the inha- 
bitants of the western metropolis. Though orisinally 
an episcopal city^ which Edinbui^h was not, Gk^w 
has never since the Reformation exhibited any thiog 
like High Church sentiment, but has successiyely play- 
ed the Reformer, Covenanter, King-William-Whigi 
Democrat, and Radical, as the spirit of rebellion came 
to be distinguished by these epithets in succession. It 
is a remarkable fact, that in 1638 the Coyenant was 
swallowed by the half of its whole population. The 
town also turned out a sood number of Rothwell Bridge 
heroes ; and at the various successive civil wars since 
the Revolution, it has raised regiments for the support 
of government. In all time downward, in short, it has 
invariably borne a prominent part in the cause of civil 
and religious liberty ; most especially on the occasion 
of the ninety'three troubles, wnen no part of Scotland 
contained such a proportion of sceptics and reformers* 
The latter fact was perhaps occasioned by the well* 
known speculative turn of a class of persons in which 
Glasgow peculiarly abounds — ^the weavers. Yet, the 
disposition alluded to seems to have been in some 
measure bred in the very bone and marrow of the con- 
stitution of the town, and that, as already noticed, 
altogether in spite of its original dependence upon a 
part of the hierarchy* The general tone of the writings 
of its earliest historian may serve as an illustration of 
this. Honest M'Ure never permits an opportunity to 
escape him of decrying jacobitism and popery, and 
of insinuating something in favour of the protestant 
succession. Nay, he a&olutely grows poetical upon 
certain touching subjects ; as, for instance, the death 
of Queen Mary (consort of King William,) whose 
elegy he clasaically entitles " MalpcHnenie Glasguensis." 
Almost all towns of any antiquity owe their origin to 
the situation of a castle, a religious building, or a soa- 
ped. Such establishments naturally gathered round 
LajMrkshire. 
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them a Tariety of different peraoas» vfb» there (amd 
protection ana employment amidst the disorder and vio^ 
fence to which'> in a rnde age, the inhabitants of the 
country werepterpetoally exposed. Glasgow evidei^y 
owes its origin to the Cathedral^ which appears to have 
been establi^ed at the very earliest period of Scottish 
Christianity. The first streets of the town clustered 
around this edifice, and it was only when- the Reforma-i 
tion caused the inhabitants to turn their thoughta tti 
commerce, thiit the city ettoided downwards' to' the 
river- 
Glasgow thus possesses a sort of twofold interest as 
the object of a yisit. The northern extremity compre- 
hends the Cathedral^ with the venerable houses former]^ 
occupied by the ecclesiastics^ of which many since the 
Reformation were judged sufficient for the accommo- 
dation of noblemto ; while^ to the south, stretch the 
crowded thoroughfares of the modem dty^ the aspect of 
which has been already descanted upon. 

The Cathedral, as the nucleus of the city, seems to 
deserve the precedence amouff the public buildings 
about to be enumerated. It is a stupendous dusky 
fabric, of Gothic architecture^ and, being placed- upon 
unequal ground^ somewhat higher at the eastern tnan 
the western extremity. The general aspect is gloomy 
rather than elegant; but its peculiar cnaracter is 9& 
well preserved, and so well suited with the accompani- 
ments that surround it, that the impression of the fiivt 
view is awful and solemn in the extreme. Though 
situated in a populous city, it has the appearance of the 
most sequestered solitude. High walls divide it from 
the buildings of the city on one side ; on the other it is 
bounded by a ravine, through the depth of which runs a 
little stream ; and the opposite bank throws a shade over 
it that adds greatly to its effect. It seems to have never 
been finished,— -there being no transepts. A tall tower and 
spire rise from the centre ; and, at the western extrem- 
itj, another tower projects from one of the comers, con- 
taining the bells. The latter object is a prodigious de- 
formity to the whole stmcture, mainly because it is sur- 
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mdanted by a short leaden spire of the most grotesque 
and inappropriate appearance that can well be conceived ; 
and which it must oe the wonder of every stranger of 
taste that the magistrates permit to exists since a flat 
leaden covering to the tower would be equally useful^ 
and possess the merit of not offending the eye. 

The site of Glasgow Cathedral is supposed to have 
been a seat of religion since the beginning of the sixth 
eentury, when a holy man of the name of St Mungo 
settled as a hermit upon the spot now occupied by the 
eastern extremity. The place was called Glasgow from 
the darksomeness of the woody ravine in which it was 
dtuated ; ghs coed signifying, in the British language, 
which then obtained in the south of Scotland, the dark 
wood. What description of church preceded the pre- 
sent Cathedral does not very plainlv appear; but it is 
probable that the structure was, like many others of 
that time composed of living wood. It seems at * least 
certain that the bell was hung upon a tree, and that 
from this circumstance the episcopate derived the ar- 
morial bearings which were afterwards adopted by the 
city. In at least ond parish of Scotland, tne kirk-bell 
was, within the last twenty years, hung upon a tree in 
the burying-ground.* 

The Cathedral was commenced in the year 1 123, in 
the presence of King David, and extenoed to its pre- 
sent size in the course of several successive episcopates. 
The bishops of Glasgow were usually men of good birth 
and great learning, and often held places of eminence 
in the cabinet. The see was made archiepiscopate at 
the end of the fifteenth century. At the time of the 
Reformation, Archbishop Beatoun, a nephew of the ce- 
lebrated Cardinal, endeavoured to resist the torrent of 
public sentiment, but soon found it necessary to fly to 
F^rance, where he deposited the archives of tne see, and 
all the relics, in the Scots College at Douay. The peo- 
ple then resolved to destroy the building ; but it was 
preserved by the provost, who, on the question being 

* St Monanoe, in Fife« 
Lanarkshire. 
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Agitated in coancil, jadicionsij assured his brethren tliat 
he was as zealous for its destruction as themselves, bal 



thought it would be advisable first to build a new 
It was thus saved from the first tempest of the Refar« 
mation ; and the citizens appear to have afterwards re- 
covered a portion of their ancient attachment to it. Ill 
1579> the principal of the university , and the protestant 
clergy in tne neighbourhood^ having at length prevailed 
upon the magistrates to demolish this vast monument of 
tne piety of their foi'efathers^ a great number of work- 
knen were hired and assembled in solemn form to pro^ 
ceed to the pious work^ when the members of the cor* 
porations of the city^ according to the violent temper of 
the age^ flew to arms, took possession of the building, 
and ^reatened with instant death the first individual 
who should attempt to violate it. The magistrates, to 
preserve the peace of the city, were under the necessity 
of engaging to preserve the Cathedral ; after which, ae- 
eordingto the right excellent authority of Andrew Fair* 
service, " the idolatrous statues o' sants (sorrow be oa 
themji) being taken out of their neuks, and broken Ia 
pieces, and lung into the bum, the auld kirk stood as 
tsrottse as a cat when the flaes are kamed afT her, and a' 
body was alike pleased." Its good ftnrtune was onl^ 
shared by one bther large church in Scotland—the Ca- 
thedral of Orkney.* 

* <« When Cromwell, in 1650, entered Olaa^ow, he attoided 
divine wervice in the High Church. The i»«8byterian divine 
who officiated) poured forth with more seal than prudence, the 
vial of his indignation upon the person, principles, and cause of 
the independent general. One of Cromwell's officers rose and 
whispered to his commander ; who seemed to give him a short 
and stem answer, and the sermon was eonduded without inter- 
ruption. Among the erowd who assembled to gaze at the gene- 
ral, as he icame out of the Cj^urch, was a shoemakexv the sou of 
one of James the Sixth's Scottish footmen. This man had been 
bom and bred in England, but, after his father's death, had set- 
tled in Glasgow. Cromwell eyed him among the crowd, and 
immediately called him by his name. The man fled ; bat, at 
Cromwell's command, one of his retinue fdlowed him, and 
brought him to the general's lodging. ' A number of the inhabi- 
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The Cathedral (^ Glasgow^ okr, as it is more Oonunonl^ 
called the High Rirk, is now divide iii^ two pla<se8<rf 
irorship, which are separated from tech other by Uie 
ohoir^ or space underneath the steeple, now used <Miljr 
as a vestimile. It formerly contained atiothcir place of 
Worship which was denominated the Laigh KirK. Un- 
derneath the eastern division of the Cdthedrali wheits 
the declivity of the ground makes aUowanee as it were 
for an inferior storj^ there is a half«4ubterrluieous rang^ 
<pf sepulchral rdults^ in which divine selrviee was regu- 
larly performed till the beginiling of the preseAi centti- 
rj. As the oeilins of these vaults had to support the 
two ranges of pSluirs in the upper diurch^ it has beet 
supplied mth double that numfaier ; and the coosequeoee 
is that there is not more than the space of a mail's lengi^ 
between any two individual columns throughout the whole 
cemetery. When, in addition to this inconvenienoej ijt 
Is taken into account that the arches of the ceiling are 
not above twenty feet from the ground, it can scarcely 

tsntaremafnod at the door, watting the end of thi* extraordimavy 
•eene. The shoemaker soon came out, in high spirits, and, show- 
ing some gold, declared he was going to drink Cromwell's healths 
Many attended him to hear the particulars of his interview; among 
others, the grandfather of the individual who communicates thiii 
narration. The shoemaker said that he had been a play-fellow 
of Cromwell, when they were both boys, their parents redding in 
«he satne street ; that he had fled when the general first called 
him, thinking he might owe him some ill-will, on account of ha 
fhther being in the service of the royal family. He added, that 
Cromwell had been so very kind and familiar with him, that he 
ventured to ask him what the officer had said to him in the 
tJhnrch. ^ He proposed,* said CromweU, ' to puU Ibrth thf tni- 
niatar by the ears ; and I answered that the preaober was of^ foo^ 
and he another.' In the course of the day, Crvan.veU M^. a«i 
intenriew with ihA aiiitister, aSid contrived to satisfy his loruplefi 
ID effeetually, that the evenfug discourse, by the same man* was 
toned to tiie prtafee and glory of the victor of Naseby."— ^illtii«(r«i» 
a^cfthe ScMsk BortUr^ ii. 4i.-*Tbe mother of the editor ot tha 
work Just quoted had the good fortune to see a womaa that had 
■sen Oliver CromWelL She could remember nothing Of him, but 
that he " had a very large nose.** 
LanarksMre. 
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be ooneeiyed h<m the pbtce came to be at all adapted 
to the 80 peculiarly oratorical worship of a Presby- 
terian congregation. The pulpit was attached to a 
piUar near the south-west comer, and the minister had 
to send his Toice in a diagonal direction through the 
thick-set colonnade, which was additionally encumbered 
by wooden galleries. The stranger who now Tisits it» 
will see, at the east end, the recumbent statue of St 
Mungo, and find the whole of the profound and glocMuy 
apace filled with earth,and converted into a burial-place. 
What change may have been thus wrought upon it for 
tiie worse, the eye of a visiter cannot easily diacem ; but 
it certainly appears singularly unsuitable for every pui<- 
pose of wiwshiiH-exoept, perhaps, the singing of Es 
Profundii,* 

The Dripping Aile is the lower part of an unfinished 
transept, projecting from the south side of the building, 
and used as a sepulchral repository. It derives ^at 
name from the perpetual dropning of water from the 
roof ; a circumstance considerea remarkable on account 
of there being no apparent source of water above the 
vault, but which is explained as occasioned by the po- 
rous nature of the walls, through which, upon the pnn« 
ciple of capillary attraction, the water is drawn from 
the ffround. 

The extensive burial-ground which surrounds the 
Cathedral is almost completely floored over with tomb- 
stones, which are here permitted to lie flat upon the 
graves in a style totally without parallel in Scotland, 

* It maj be worth while to preserve M^Ure's deecriptUm of 
this place of worship as it was in his time : ** The Baitmy Kirik^ 
whidi is exactly under the Inner Kirk, in the time of l^ogaj 
was only a burial-place, in which it is said St Mungo, the fooad- 
er, is buried. It is of length 108 feet, and 72 fieet wide ; it ia 
supported with 65 pillars, some of which are 18 feet in drcum* 
ference, the height of each 18 feet ; it is illuminated with 41 win- 
dows, and is accommodated with three lofts, and 69 pews or seata^ 
each containing six, seren, or eight persons for oonTeniency t* 
hear sermon." Page 218. 
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as well as in the other harial-gronnds of Glasgow. 
Such is their closeness that scarcely a slip of earth six* 
inches in breadth can anywhere be seen.* 

The high bank opposite to the Cathedral has been 
recently surmonnted with a statue of John Knox, erect- 
ed bv private subscription in honour of that fieunous 
preac^ier. Colossal in its proportions and undistin- 
guished by either likeness or costume^ it seems like the 
spirit of the reformer come back to inveiffh with out- 
stretched arm against the Cathedral, and, if possible, 
complete the work which he left unfinishea at his 
death. 

Besides the High ChuTch, Glasgow contains numer- 
ous less remarkable places of worship ; almost all of 
which have spires, and thus give a charm to the sky- 
line of the city, which Edinburgh, with all its " palaces 
and towers," has not to boast of. The established cleigy 
are nineteen in number ; and there are twenty-two dis- 
senting establishments throughout the city and sub* 
urbs. 

All this, however, is nothing to the number of eccle- 
siastics that gathered around the Cathedral in times 
when the town <»ntained less than the fiftieth part of 
its present inhabitants. Religion was formerly the 
commerce of the city ; whereas commerce seems now to 
be in some measure its religion. No fewer than thirty- 
two church-dignitaries are enumerated by M'Ure as 
having their manses in the neighbourhood of the Cathe- 

* The pavemeat thui funned, doM and oompsot as it appean^ 
has not always been able to prevent xesujiections.; as woidd ap- 
pear from a legend long current in Glasgow. Upwards of a 
hundred years ago, a citizen oue morning threw the whole town 
into a state of inexpressible horror and consternation, by giving 
out that, in passing at midnight through the kirk-yard, he saw a 
neighbour of his own, lately buried, rise out of his grave, and 
dance a jig with the devil, who played the air called ** Whistle 
o*er the lave o't'* upon the bag-pipe. The civic dignitaries and 
ministers were so sincerely scandalized at this intelligence, that 
they sent the town-drummer through the streets next mornings 
to forbid any one to whistle, sing, or phiy the infernal tnne ia 
question. 
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dfaL Theae had all ezcdlent linnga tbfoni^oiit tlie 
two kundred and hrtj parkhes belonging to the aee^ 
but^ holding aho partioular offiees in the aenrice of the 
Cathedral, weie obI%ed by Bishop Cameron (1496-46) 
to leare their oountry cbareet in the hands of curates. 
Mid vstide conatantlj in Guagow. The greater part of 
these manses stood in the cross streets immediatdy be* 
low the Cathedral, which are justly sapposed to have 
been the fiist bnih in this town^-^nanmy^ the High 
Street, as intersected, at a point where the cross £»« 
merly stood, by the line of tne Rottenrowand Drygate. 
Though these places have an abundantly antique and 
minoDS appeaianoe, it is believed that, owing to the 
frequent repairs and renovations which they have on-* 
dergone since the Reformation, none of the manses now 
exist in any state at all approaching to their original 
oondition.' M'CJre thus inoioates the situation of one 
in which the reader may be supposed to take a partiou- 
lar interest s ^' The Parson of Campsie, Chanoellour of 
the Chapter, whose Office it was to keep the Seal, and 
append it to all Acts and Deeds of the Archbishop and 
his Council, had his Manse in the Dijgate, in that Place 
called (he Limmerfield,f where the Ruins of fine Build- 
ings are vet to be seen. It was in this Lod^ng that 
the Lord Darnley, Queen Mary's Husband, staid whea 
he came to this city to visit his Father, the Earl of 
Lennox, from Stirling, when the first symptoms of what 
was thought Pdsdn appeared upon him," &a 

The Primate of Glasgow presided over this goodly 
neighbourhood by residing in a palace or castle acyacent 
to tne w^st end of the Cathedral ; the last fragments of 
which were taken down about thirty years ago, in or- 

* Bailie J«rvie*8 appreciation of his terving^irl Matti^ be- 
cause she was third cousin to the Laird of Limmafieid^ cannot 
have h^en fofgotten by the reader. Another circumstance ood«> 
nected with the Drygate, tends to show that the author of •' Rob 
Roy " takes advantage of every thing he ever either sees or heani 
and that he is acted upon by local association as much as any other 
man ;-^At this day there is a decent wheeUwright in the Drygate 
of the name of Andrew I'^airservioe ! 
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der t« wmkm wsf fur die IsfinBary, lAUb, flomewhal 

Thi« undent pert of the cit j, eoeording te tibe Soot* 
tish historians, was the scene of one of the most bnlli- 
ant exploits of Sir William Wallace. That hero, after 
perfarming some warlike actions in Ayrshire, advanced 
with his troops to attack the episcopai castle of Gla»« 
flew, then occupied by the English bishop Percy, who 
had been appointed to the see by Edward, and left with 
a fcrceof abimt a thousand men. Wallade's troops crossed 
the wooden bridge which then connected the two banks 
of the Clyde, in small parties and disgnised as oountryi 
men, in order to excite no alarm among the citizens or 
the English sarrison. He led the main body in person 
strai^ up the High Street to the castle, while his two 
principal officers, the laird of Anchinleck and Sir John 
Graham, conducted smaller parties by by-ways towarda 
the extremities of the Drygate and Rottenrow. HaT« 
ing, according to a concerted plan, made a feigned at- 
tack upon the castle, and then suddenly retreated down 
the High Street, so as to draw out the SoiUhronrie in 
pursuit, he called a halt at a spot near the front of the 
College, and in his turn charged the English. At this 
moment, advertised by a blast of Wallace's horn, tha 
laird of Anchinleck came in behind through the Dry^ 
gate and Sir John Graham through the Rottenrow, and 
oharged the garrison in rear. The result was, that the 
finreign party, completely environed, perished almost to 
a man, indudiuff tneir leader the military bishop, who 
is said by tradition to have fallen at the junction of the 
High Street and the Drygate, just opposite to the 
plMe where the house of the Duke of Montrose formerly 
stood. 

The College ranks next to the Cathedral as an object 
of curiosity. This institution owes its origin to one of 
the bishops of Glasgow, who procured its establishment 
by a buUirom Pope Nicholas V, in the year 1450. For 
the first century of its existence, it flourished under the 
care of the deigy of the diocese, but losing its property 
at the Reformation, was then reduced tdmost to extinc* 
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tion. By the genezositj of the Soottiah monurcht it ^ 
enabled to weather the period of gloom and ciyil disBeA- 
uon which succeeded ; and it is now considered a pro* 
sperous establishment. 

The College buildings are situated on the east side of 
the High Street, about half-way between the Cathedral 
and the Trongate. They consist in a sort of double 
court ; the front which adjoins to the street being 380 
feet in length and three stories in height. The wholes 
being built of polished free*stone and darkened by age, 
have a partly venerable^ partly el^ant aspect, and, as 
already remarked, approach nearer than any other in 
Scotland to the magnificent models of OxforcH A huge 
piece of ground behind the College is formed into « 
park or green, interspersed with trees and hedges and 
always kept in grass, to be used by the students as a 
public walk or place of exercise or amusement In the 
College th^e are appointed professors or teachen of 
about thirty branches of science, theokgy, and polite li- 
terature. 

At the back of the interior court stands the modem 
building which contains the Hunterian Museum. This 
is a large collection of singular natural objects, coins, 
medals, rare manuscripts, paintings, and relics of anti* 
quity, originally formed by Dr William Hunter, the 
celebrated anatomist, (a native of the parish of Dalserf 
in Clydesdale,) and bequeathed by him to this univer- 
sity, at which he received his education. To attempt 
an^ enumeration of even the various dasses into which 
this museum is divided, would only encumber this work ; 
and we must therefore content ourselves with informing 
the reader, that, for the sum of one shilling, he may 
here Ratify the most enthusiastic r^ for curiosities. 

Besides the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow College is 
in possession of a curiosity which may almost be said to 
surpass all the contents of that sreat repository. This 
is a manuscript series of poetical paraphrases frmn the 
Bible, composed, about two centuries ago, by the Rey. 
Zachary Boyd, a worthy, learned, and pious divine of 
the city of Glasgow. Mr Boyd, of whom a well-carved 
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, bust ftdorns one of the gate- ways of tlie College, at bi6 

death bequeathed to this seminary of knowledge^ his 
fortune and all his manuscripts, and thus was one of 
the greatest benefactors to the College since the Refor- 
mation. An idea generally prevails that he stipulated 
with the professors that they should print his magnum 
opus ; but this is said by a credible writer to be a mis- 
take. The manuscript is still preserved^ and has often 
been quoted on account of the extraordinary vein of poe- 
try which characterises it. Yet the public is to a cer- 
tain extent under a mistake regarding the work. In- 
stead oi being a complete tissue of ribaldry, as is gene- 
rally supposed, it is written throughout in a per^ctly 
rational strain and in regular versification; and it m 
only here and there that the author is found to descend 
from the proper dignity of his subject, by assuming a 
licht style of language or a dactylic sort of metre. The 
f<3lowing nonsensicw^ passage, for instance^ is found iso- 
lated amidst several hund^d lines of decorous poetry 
regarding the story of Jonah : 

What house is this ? berets neither coal nor candle ; 

Where I have nothing bnt guts of fish to handle, 

I and my table are both here within, 

Where day ne'er dawned, where sun did never shine. 

The like a£ this on earth man never saw, 

A living man within a monster's maw ! 

Buried under mountains which are high and steep, 

Plunged under waters hundred fathoms deep ! 

Not BO was Noah in his house pf tree. 

For through a window he the light did see ; 

He sailed above the highest waves ; a wonder, 

I and my boat are all the waters under t 

He and his ark might go and also come ; 

But I sit still in such a straitened room 

As is most uncouth ; head and feet together, 

Among such grease as would a thousand smother ; 

Where I, entombed, in melancholy sink, 

Choaked, suffocate with ezcremental stink ! 

Besides the College, Glasgow contains a similar es- 
tablishment of a more modern date and popular charac- 
Lanarkshire, 
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tar, denomiaated Aodefwn's «r A» AnderMman !»• 
stilution. This was founded about thirty years af^ 
in oonsequenoe of the beqnest of the pro^eaeor whose 
name it bears> for the use of persona who wish to ohtam 
knowledge of such branches of learning as natural phi- 
knophy, chemistcy, botany^ &c. without the ceremonj 
of matriculating at a university. Ladies and Baechaaioi 
are admitted to the benefits of this institution, the in- 
structions being communicated in lectures. It is mm^ 
naged by a committee of eighty-one persons, who eleel 
persons to fill the yacancies occasioned in thear body far 
death. The design of the accomplished sad libenu 
founder has hitherto been attended with complete and 
increasing success ; and the institution has Veen the 
model of many othersestablished of late years throughout 
the empire. 

The Town Hall, on the north side of the Trancnite, 
near the Cross, is a handsome middle-aged builmag, 
fronted by a rusticated arcade, oyer which rises a rangfi 
of fluted Ionic pilasters. The lower fiat contains lAs 
CoffeC'room, a place of public resort, and virtually the 
Exchange of Glasgow. Opposite to this building^ and 
close to the pavement, stands an equestrian statue of 
William III— 4i truly el^ant work of art, and in one 
sense, the finest public oliject in Olasgew. It was 
erected in 1733, At the eastern extremity of the Town 
Hall, yet remains the steeple to which the andent jail 
of the city was formerly attached. And another ele- 
sant old steeple projects upon the pavement at no great 
distance. When, in addition to ail these striking ob« 
jects, the massive and dignified aspect of the four streets 
whidi meet at this point is taken into account, this 
place must be acknowledged to have very high claims 
upon the admiration of the stranger. 

The street which leads from the Cross towards the 
river is denominated the Saltmarket. This, with the 
adjacent purlieu of the Briggate, formerly contained 
the residences of a considerable number of gentry ; and 
many of the houses, though old and not in repair, re- 
tain the appearance of antique dignity. It was former- 
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ly the eostom of the SoottlBh nobility and gentry to 
have their town-hoaaeB> qot in Edinburgh^ where in- 
deed there was little room for them« but in the smaller 
towns belonging to their respective provincea. Thui^ 
Inverness, £lgin> and Aberdeen, in the northern coiin* 
tie4»-p-Dundee, St Andrews, Crail, Perth> and Stirling, 
in the central district, — and Dumfries, Maybole, Ayr, 
and lastly Glasgow, in the south-westecn province,—* 
each was blessed during the winter, with the presence 
of a considerable numW of the great of the hnd ; as 
is testified by the numerous houses of substantial old 
architecture, adorned with coats of arms in front, which 
are still to be seen throughout the elder streeta of the 
said towns, as well as by the traditions of the common 
people, respecting the festivity and grandeur which £»> 
merly obtained on their account. 

At the bottom of the Saltmarket stands the Jail and 
Courthouses of Glasgow. This building is erected in 
that style of magnificence which has occasioned the say** 
ing that the prisons are the best edifices in Scotland* 
It fronts towards the east, and forms the western ter« 
mination of the great public esplanade termed Glasgow 
Green. This extensive common, which at once serves 
as a bleaching- ground and a public promenade, is one 
of the things that give Glasgow a peculiar character and 
form, as it were, the palladia of tne city. The Green^ 
the Clyde, the Trongate, and the Cathedral, are the 
chief of these,-— beinff the points upon which the native 
of Glasgow prinoipaUy grounds his ideas regarding the 
consequence of the city, and which he would defend 
from any species of violation with as much vigour and 
Anxiety as if it were a personal instead of a public pro- 
perty. The Green is highly worthj of all this regard, 
— 'being a great ornament to the city, while its privi- 
leges are of an extremely useful character to the citi- 
zens. It is adorned by a tall and handsome obelisk, 
erected not far from the front of the jail, to the meinory 
of Nelson* 

The river is crossed bv three bridcea, each of which 
is connected with one ot the great latitudinal streets, 

lAmarkMre. 
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the Saltmarket, the Stockwell^ and Jamaica Street. 
The first is modern, built of wood^ and only vaed by 
foot-passengers ; the second is antique, and theretee, 
though modernized, denominated the Old Bridge ; tlie 
third is called the New Bridgei having been erected (at 
the expense of L.9000) in the year 1767. The Old 
Bridge is the most remarkable of'all these useful public 
structures. It was erected in 1^50, in place of the for- 
mer wooden bridge by which Wallace crossed the rirer 
in order to make his famous attack upon the bishop's 
castle. Bishop Rae, a man of great public spirit, was 
the founder ; and a charitable dame called Lady 
Lochow, who possessed considerable property on both 
aides of the nver at this point, was at the expense of 
erecting one arch. Her statue was placed upon this 
part of the structure, like those of the two fair found* 
ers of the AuM Brig o' Ayr, but has disappeared of late 
years. The Old Bridge, after existing for several hun- 
dred years in all its pristine narrowness, and with its 
gate m the middle, was widened and modernised in 
1771 by an addition of ten feet to its eastern side ; and 
it has more recently been still further widened by 
means of a frame-work of iron projecting from both 
sides. 

In the street which overlooks the river between the 
Old and the New Bridge, stands the Roman CaUidic 
Chapel, — another of the Palladia of Glasgow, though a 
building in which, putting its awkward position en- 
tirely out of the question, the stranger accustomed 
to better models can see little architectural beaccty. 
It is adjacent to the Town's Hospital, the edifice 
which called forth so slightly qualified an eulogy from 
M'Ure. 

The suburbs of Glasgow are extensive, and numerous- 
ly peopled l^ the lower classes of artisans. On the 
north side of the river are Anderston, Finnieston, Cun- 
lachie, and Bridgetown ; while along the south bank ex- 
tend the Gorbals, Hutcheson-Towu, and Trades-Town. 
The Clyde is navigable for vessels of seven or eight feet 
water as far as the New Bridge ; adjoining to which a 
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mtaT« extending a oonsiderable way down the rirer^ af« 
tovM every acoammodation for traae. This commercial 
district, or rather this bank of the river^ is denominated 
the Broomielaw, and by that name perhaps known bet- 
ter or more familiarly throughout Scotland than any 
other localitr of the same nature. Its early consequence 
as the principal port of the west of Scotland^ is indicat- 
ed by the lines of the fine old pastoral song entitled 
*' Ettrick Banks/' where a Highland lover^ assuring his 
Border mistress of good cheer among his natiye moun* 
tains> asseverates-— 

At Lrith oooMS in ioUd ami. 
And herrin at diM BroomidoMf^ 

The early trade of Glasgow seems to have been en- 
tirely piscatory. So early as 1420, the citizens were 
engaged in the curing and exportation of the salmon 
caught in the Clyde. About the year 1680, they con- 
tinued to export considerable quantities of this commo- 
dity, besides herrings, to France, brii^ng back bran- 
dy, wine> and salt, in return. The Union, in 1707« 
opened new views of trade to the inhabitants of Glas- 
gow. Before this period, the ports of America were 
only patent to our southern neighbours : and the only 
ports with which Glasgow could carr^ on commercial 
transactions lay to the eastward, implying the necessity 
of circumnavigating the island in voyages that were at 
once tedious and dangerous. The treaty which incor- 
porated the kingdoms, proved highly advantageous to 
the west of Scotland, while it depressed the eastern 
coast in a proportionate degree, for after that event the 
trade with the continent, ror which the east was adapt- 
ed, in a great measure sunk beneath the advance of that 
with the colonies of America, which the western ports 
then proceeded with the greatest spirit to carry on. 
Glasgow diiefly traded with Maryland and Virginia-^ 
sending out the woollen and linen manuflEUitures of Scot- 
land, imd bringing back cargoes of tobacco. When this 
trade was oommenoed, the Glasgow merchants had no 
vessela of their own, but used to charter those of Bris- 
Lanarkthirt^ 
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UlU Whitehaven^ and other EngliA ports. The fim 
tenel belonging to Glasgow that crMned the Atliiiitac» 
sailed from tb* Clyde in the rear 1718. At this timei 
Danbarton was their sea-port ; but the niagistratea of 
that notable little old bnigb» at lei^h. finding that 
there was a kind of coBtamination and disrepnt&bilite 
in commercfe, afterwards^ it is said, repressed the adU 
tances of the GJasKow ;ilerchatits, aild, like a d^nified 
shop-keeper^ refetnng inferior customers to the stall* 
wonum ovet the way for some article whidb he does not 
condescend to sell, directed them to take up with the 
pdtry place on the other side of the Clyde, which, since 
its adoption as the harbour of the oommercial capital, 
has been called Port Glasgow. Greenock and Port 
Dondas are other places which have since then come in 
fiw a share of the benefits dis|>enBed by the Glasgow 
merchants. Until 1760, the American trade. gradaally 
advanced, when a new system of commerce b^iin to be 
adopted. Crowds of yoang men from every Quarter of 
Scotland sailed for the colonies ; and, insteaa of their 
former method of barter, most of the merchabts of this 
dty had warehouses fai the New World, managed by a 
son. a brother, ot a partner. This plan extended the 
sphere of their dealings in no inconsiderable degree ; 
and befbre the unfortunate war which ended in a aepa^ 
ration of the colonies from the mother country, the 
trade of Glasgow had attained its greatest hei^t. Some 
idea may be formed of its extent from the fa^ that, out 
of P0«000 hogsheads of tobacco imported into Britain* 
Glasgow alone engrossed 57,000. The war was attend* 
ed with the ibost disastrous effects. Long credits had 
usually been given to the American colonists: when 
the war broke out many of these debts were unpaid i 
and as the fortunes of almost all the merchants were 
embarked in the trade, it proved the ruin of many who 
had previously considered themselves independent* 
But, though t£e commerce of the dty was thus inters 
ruptedi the spirit which had been raised was not extin* 
guished. The mcrdiants b^an to look for n^w objects, 
and in a shoH time formed mean^ to extend their com« 

ClijidMlale. 
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merce to the West Indies^ and to tb% oontiiient of Eu- 
rope. With the fbraier of these, they now cam <m a 
great trade ; and since the atslmowledgment of Ameri* 
can independence^ their oommerce with that country 
has been revived. The temporary loss of fweign trade 
jnst alluded to» was oompensatea in some measure by 
the great increase of manufactures, which had been 
carried on to considerable extent long before. The lin« 
en trade besan in 1725, and was for a long time the 
staple manufacture of Glasgow ; it has of late yielded 
to the cotton, which is carried on to an extent truly 
amazing. The manufiacture of pottery and glass, of 
ropes and leather, is also carried on to a great extent ; 
and type-founding has lone b^n practised and brought 
to ereat perfection. The increase of commerce and ma- 
tiunictures gave rise, in 1783, to a society known by 
the name of " the Chamber of Commerce ; ' the inten* 
tion of which was to unite the influenee of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers, and, by establishing a public 
fund, to give strength and efficacy to those measures 
which might tend to the public good. The result is, 
that nowhere are opportunities of advancing the in- 
terest of the community more promptly seized, or 
projects of improvement in regard to tne externals of 
the city more promptly adopted, than at Glasgow ; and 
that, while the affairs of almost all the burghs of Soot- 
land are managed by a set of magistrates, selected 
chiefiy from the common artisans, those of the commer- 
cial capital are directed by an association of enlightened 
men, who, strictly representing the community at large, 
and holding the general good and the aggrandizement 
of the city perpetually in view, may be said to carry 
the art of civic rule and management to a pitch of match- 
less perfection. 

Glasgow contains numerous banking-houses, including 
many branches of banks whose main bodies are ^ta- 
blished elsewhere. Three issue their own notes. 

The Theatre-Royal, situated in Queen Street, and 
said to be the largest in Britain out of London, was 
erected in 1804, at an expense considerably above 

Lanarkikire. 
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L.18»000^beiiig ealcukted to oonCain fifteen hundred 
persons, and to draw L.250. This el^;aiit poUic 
amusement has never been mnch enooorafed in Glafto 
gow. Two theatres suooessivelj erected so Jate as 
uie middle of the last century, were destroyed by 
incendiaries. This was perhaps owing to the vira- 
lently puritanical character, which prevailed in Glasgow 
at tliat time fully as much as the purely oommerciai 
does at the present dav. The want of a taste for thea* 
tricals, or or leisure tor enjoying this, any more than 
the other pleasures of the intellect, in the people of 
Glasgow, prevents the theatre ^m obtaining a degree 
of patronage at all commensurate with the siae and 
decoration of the house ; and it is only during a limited 
portion of the year, and when the stage is supplied with 
the first-rate actors fvom London^ that it can be said to 
possess any attraction. 

Among the numerous charitable establishments which 
Gksgow boasts of containing, Hutcheson's Hospital for 
the maintenance of old people of both sexes and for 
the education of boys, is worthy of particular notice. 
The old edifice which accommodated the dependants of 
this establishment, was exchanged a few years ago fiw 
one of more elegant and soacious construction^ in In- 
gram Street, facing down Iiutcheson Street. Tradition 
records of George Hutcheson, a writer, the principal 
founder of t!iiii charity, and who seems to have been a 
most worthy and industrious citizen, that be was so 
moderate in his charges as never to take more than six- 
teen pennies Scots (considerably under three half-pence 
sterling) for writing an ordinary bond, might the sum 
be ever so large. Statues of him and his brother, in 
the costume of Charles I, adorn the front of the hospital 
founded by their ioint exertions. 

Almost the only other charitable institution of any 
note, is the Glasgow Asylum for Lunatics, incorporated 
by Royal charter. The Lunatic Asylum, as it is more 
commonly called, lies about half a mile west from the 
Cathedral, and is reached from the citv by a narrow, 
crooked, old-fashioned road called Dobie s Loan* It is 
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an edifice of oonnderaUe mteamonB to external ele- 
gance ; but its most valnable quality is that of bdng 
admirably adapted in its internal arrangements to the 
purposes for mieh it is designed. The usual number 
of inmates is about a hundred and fifty ; and the insti- 
tution is said to be> with that degree of encouragement, 
S highly prosperous. It must be a matter of no small 
atincation to the stranger whose curiosity may lead 
m into these mehmcholy halls, to see that, instead of 
the wild and miserable scene depicted in such pnblica* 
tions as the Man of Feeling, there prevails here a de- 
gree of good order, cleanfiness, and even propriety of 
behaTiour in the inmates, (with a few exceptions,) not 
more surprisins than it is creditable to the indiriduals 
who have the (£a^e of the estabtishment. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances connected 
with Glasgow, is the rapid increase of its population. 
The following table, from the valuable compilations of 
Mr Cleland, exhibits the progress of the city in this 
particular since the Reformation to the present time« 
when, it may be remarked, only eight European capi- 
tals boast a more numerous summary of inhabitants : 



In 1560 (probably) 4,4(M) 

1610 7,644 

1660 14^678 

1688 11,948 

1Y08 12,766* 

1718 13,832t 

1740 17,034 

1765 23,546 



In 1763 (probably) 28,300 

1780 42,832 

1785 45,889 

1791 68,578 

1800 77,385 

1811 110,460 

1819 150,000 



In regard to literature, Glasgow has little to boast. 
It is not in this line that the spirit of the people seeks 
to attain distinction. Some attempts have been made 



* The magistrates ordered this census to be made in order to 
mark the decrease which they expected to be the result of the 
Union. 

*f* A t this period there were only two hundred shops in the city. 
There are now three thousand. 
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to ettalilish literary niaceUaBies* bat almMt uzufonnly 
without auecess, though not without the occanonal ex- 
hibition of considerable talent. The institutions called 
Literary Societies have also been tried ; but the ooa- 
veraation of the ordinary citizens is never turned, a& it 
is so generally in the neighbouring capital, upon booka 
and rumours of books. Notwithstanding its aestitution 
of original literature, Glasgow possesses the means €if 
at least manuj^cturing its material substance, and that 
in an ample and highly embellished degree. The art 
of printing was first brought to perfecti<m by M oiiata 
Robert and Andrew Foulis, printers and bookaellera 
to the university, whose editions of the claaaics are yet 
objects of desire and subjects of pride among book- 
collectors. Such is the beauty and purity of tiie spe- 
cimens of typography produced by these ingenious men, 
that an idea prevaila very generally, that they uaed 
types faced with silver. Though the city cannot bow 
bie said to possess either a Foulis or a feallantync, it 
must be allowed that the ordinary work of ita unmer* 
ous printers is considerably superior to that of the not 
less numerous typographers of Edinburgh. 
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Bound Carron's stream, O classic name ! 
Where Fingal fong-ht and aye overcame ; 
Where Ossian waked, wi' kindKn* flame, 
His heaven-taught lays.-— 

H£CTOm MACNEII.. 

Stiblinosbibx, one of the most beautifdl, and not the 
least celebrated of all the Scottish counties, is situated 
upon the isthmus bet^reen the friths of Forth and 
Cljde ; being bounded on the east by Linlithgow, on 
the north bv Perth^ and on the south by the counties of 
Lanark ana Dunbarton ; which last also bounds it on 
the west. The greatest length from east to west is 
forty-nine miles, and the greatest breadth from north 
to south twenty- three ; but the medium length may be 
forty-four, and breadth sixteen. The seneral features 
of the county are mountainous, not without the inter- 
vention of various morasses and vales, whilst it is almost 
completely intersected in two of its great divisions by 
as many extensive and fertile plains, respectively callea« 
in popular language, the Carses of Falkirk and Stirling. 
From its situation, it has been the scene of many me« 
morable transactions. Being, in the early periods of 
oar history, the boundary of four kingdoms^— of the 
Cumbrian and Northumbrian on. the south, and of the 
Scots and Picts on the north, it naturally became the 
battle-ground of all these conflicting nations. At even 
an earlier period, Stirlingshire had been made the 
frontier of that part of Albion which submitted to the 
Romans, and it was therefore the scene of those stmg* 
gies between the aboriginal inhabitaata and their in-> 
JStirHngshire. 
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Taden» which finally terminated in the retirement of 
the latter from Britain. Many of the trnttles described 
in Ossian's poems are supposed to have been fbaght in 
this oounty, which has had the fortune, in many subse- 
quent national struggles, to be peculiarly the scene of 
strife and bloodshed. There is not perhaps a foot cxf 
accessible ground in the shire which has not felt die 
tread of marching armies, and the eye can be turned in 
no direction around its territory witnout lighting en the 
field of some memorable contest. 

The most remarkable object in Stirlingshire is un- 
questionably the town which eives it its name. Stib- 
iiiNO, or as it was once called. Striving, is a town of 
about nine thousand inhabitants, situated upon an 
eminence near the river Forth, thirty-five miles north- 
west of Edinburgh, and about twenty-seven nortlt-eaat 
of Glasgow. In external appearance, it bears a miniature 
resemblance to Edinburgh, being situated like the Old 
Town of that city, on the sloping ridge of a rodr, run- 
ning from west to east, and the precipitous end of whidi 
is occupied by an ancient fortress. The streets which 
occupy this eminence are, with one exception, nariow^ 
and not very well built. The town was once fortified 
by a wall. The south side of the ridge is so predtiitotts 
that it cannot be built upon. The remains of the said 
wall, therefore, extend from what is called the South 
Port, along the brow of this eminence towards the 
Castle ; affording room between its bottom and the edm 
of the precipice for a walk or promenade called ]^- 
mondstone's Terrace, from which a view may be ob- 
tained of a very extensive tract of country to the south. 
The descent from the main street of the town towsaeds 
the plain on the north is more gradual, and is eovefed 
by lanes, villas, and gardens. The lofty situation ofthe 
town in the midst of a spacious plain, contributes not 
only to. the pleasure of the inhabitants, as it furnishes 
one of the most extensive prospects to be met with in 
Scotland, but also to their health, by affording them the 
advanta^ of breathing a pure and wholesome atmo- 
sphere. The latter advantage appears to have been early 

Stirlingshire^ 
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Uppredated, as William the Lion^ in his last days^ de- 
sired to be oonvejed to Stirling, in the hope of resosd- 
tating his health. 

Tl^ Castle of Stibling is the most interesting as 
well as the most conspicuous object in the to\m. In all 
ages this fortress has borne a character of peculiar im- 
portance. From the circumstances of its being the best 
strength in a district remarkable for warlike oonten« 
tions^ it could not fail to do so. Situated^ moreover, 
near the only, fords, bridges, and passes, which corn- 
munkated between the north and south of Scotland, it 
mlf^ht be said to command both territories. Sharing 
this oonsequencey in some measure, with the sister for« 
tress of Dunbarton, these two castles were early stylad, 
in common pwlancoj '^ the key" and *' the lock" of the 
Highlands. Both sustained their importance at the 
union of the kingdoms, when they were included in the 
limited list of fortresses agreed to be kept up in Scot- 
land. 

At what period Stirling first became the seat of a for- 
tification, is unknown. The earliest authentic intelli- 
gence that now exists respecting the Castle, represents 
It as stronely fortified by the Picts, among whom archi- 
tecture and other useful arts are supposed to have early 
made considerable progress. The possession of it was 
the occasion of innumerable contests between that peo- 
ple and their neighbours the Scots and. Northumbrians. 
After experiencing various vicissitudes of fortune, and 
being frequently &molished by one or other of its alter- 
nate masters, it became a favourite royal residence about 
the time of the accession of the House of Stewart. It 
was the place of the nativity, and of the residence in 
after-life, of King James II, whose descendants sucoes- 
sively improved or extended its bmldines, till, at the 
accession of James VI to the throne of £ngland> it 
shared the fate of all the other royal residences, by 
being deserted by all who were worthv of residing in 
it* 

Stirling Castle, in regard to its present condition, 
may be Ascribed as a barrack grafted upon the shell 
Siirlingshire. 
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of a palatial residence, aorrounded by oerftain farttfiea^ 
tions old and new. It is entered from the east by a 
paved way leading through a palisade, a drawbri^e^ 
and a battery, all of which hare been superadded to the 
original casUe since the time of Queen Anne, whose 
name the last mentioned fortification bears. On emei^^ 
ing from these, a huge gateway which once formed the 
exterior defence of the castle, is reached. This is flank* 
ed by two lai^ towers with shot^holes for musketry^ 
and contains the receptacle of an iron portcullis, as well 
as the hooks whereon formerly hung two strong gates. 
Its battlemented top has been recently renewed. Widi- 
in this is a court-yard, on the right of which is a bat* 
tery, while the left is bounded by the palace and the 
parliament-house. This fortification is called the French 
battery y from its having been built by engineers of that 
nation, in the employment of Mary of Guise ; and it is 
calculated to command the bridge over the Forth, 
about half a mile distant below. 

The Palaob is a stately building in the form of a 
quadrangle, and occupies the south-east part of the for- 
tress, ft was built by James V, the initials of whose 
name are repeatedly observable around the edifice. All 
the exterior sides are of polished stone, and exhibit a 
great variety of ornaments, chiefly in the shape of gro* 
tesque statues, some of whidi are not very decent. 
Many of these singular specimens of royal taste are 
mutilated, but some are in excellent preservation. 
Classical figures seem to predominate, su(^ as PersioSy 
Venus, Diana, &c. ; though some are believed to be 
portraits of the royal founder and his contemporaries. 
One at the north-west comer, just over the entry into 
what is called ^' the Square," seems an unquestionable 
likeness of James V. it represents a short man, dressed 
in a bonnet and frock coat, and having a considerable 
beard. The features are regular, but seem to be those 
of an older man than James, and do not possess any of 
the gallant vivacity so remarkable in most of his por- 
traits, and so expressive of the character of that mon- 
ardk. Over his head an allegorical bein^ is holding a 
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crown and seroU containing His initials, while the 
lion of Scotland is placed in a oronching attitude be- 
neath his feet All the statues stand upon pedestals 
springing from the wall, or are supported upon the 
iMcks of other figures, whose countenances express any 
thing but satisfaction beneath the load. 

The interior of the quadrangle is perfectly unadorn- 
ed, and not of great extent. It gets the popular name 
of '^ the Lion's Den/' from the circumstance of its hav- 
ing been the receptacle of the lions formerly kept for 
the royal amusement. Ne order is observed in the ar- 
rangement of the apartments within the Palace, though 
many of them were formerly noble and splendidly de- 
corated. One, in particular, probably the Presenoe- 
Chamber, was adorned all round and on the roof with 
carved heads supposed to represent the persons of the 
king, his family, and his courtiers ; but the whole is 
now reduced to the condition of a barrack, while the 
sculptures only survive in Mr Blackwood's beautiful 
and meritorious publication descriptive of them, entitled 
'' Lacunar Strevilense." The architecture of Stirling 
Palace is neither Grecian nor Gothic, but an anomalous 
sort allied to both, and probably originating in the pecu- 
liar taste of its kingly founder. 

The plain buildings on the south side of <' the Square" 
form the oldest part of Stirling Castle. These are sup- 
posed to have been honoured by theroj^al residence pre- 
vious to the erection of James V's Palace. What gives 
probability to this supposition, is the circumstance of 
one of the apartments being still called " Douglas's 
Room" in consequence of the assassination, by the hand 
of James II, of William Earl of Douglas, 'rhis anart- 
ment adjoins, to another called, from its having been 
the royal dressing-room, " the King's closet ; and both 
form part of the present residence of the Deputy-Go- 
vernor of the Castle. 

The west side of the Square is occupied by a long 
low building, dated 1594, and now used as a store- 
room and armoury. This was originally a chapel, and 
is remarkable as having been the scene of the baptism 
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of Henry Prince of Wales; a splendid eeiemooj im 
which the genius of his father was displayed in a most 
amusing manner. This building was erected by Kxag 
James^ chiefly for the purpose of serving as the scene 
of his son's baptism, and took the place of a more an- 
cient building which had been built by Kins James III« 
and renderea cqllegiate by that monarch, of whose ruin 
it might be said to have oeen the cause, as> by annex- 
ing to it the rich temporalities of the priory of CoLding* 
ham, he offended the Lords Hailes and Homei who» m 
consequence* headed the rebellion which terminated in 
his death. 

. James III, who took great pleasure in his resideaee 
at Stirling Castle, also erectea within its precincts a 
magnificent Parliament House, the walls of which, now 
profaned by their use as a barrack, yet remain upon the 
north side of the Square. Here the members of the 
Scottish legislature have often assembled ; and dxis was 
the scene of a very remarkable anecdote which has ofiten 
been told of the infancy of the sixth James. Being pre- 
sent while a mere child at one of those turbulent as- 
semblies called Parliaments, of which at that time Soot- 
land could occasionally boost of more than one, as the 
various fiEustions by which the countrv was torn could 
muster strength, his Majesty happenea to cast his eye up 
and observe a hole in the roof of^the hall ; the Soottisa 
treasury being at that time perhaps in no condition to 
provide the best of accommodations for its officers. " I 
think,*' said the young king, with unconscious satire, 
" this be but ane broken parliament ;" and so it turned 
out, say the old historians who gravely record this cir- 
cumstance, for '' the King's Parliament" was soon after 
fearfully disturbed by the celebrated attack upon Stir- 
ling of " the Queen's Men," who killed the Regent 
Lennox, tf^ether with ;nany of his party, and were 
only baulked of a complete victory by an accidental 
contretemps. 

The hero of this anecdote, a monarch to the angu- 
larity of whose genius and character full justice has 
never yet been done, was baptized in the Old Chapel 
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Royal nboye mentioned. It is well known to those 
acquainted with Scottish history, that the ceremony 
was superintended by his mother idone, and that Darn- 
ley scandalized her before the foreign ambassadors as- 
sembled en the occasion, by obstmately refusing to 
attend. The tradition of Stirling has preserved one or 
two of the drcomstances, which seem to have escaped 
all historians. The people of the town still point 
out a house, formerly a tavern, about the middle of St 
Mary's Wind, (a lane leading out of the Broad Street 
towards the bridge,) where the imbecile father spent 
the time of his son's baptism, along with a few drintcing 
companions, in riotous and ostentatious debauchery. 
Mary, it is said, retired immediately after the cere- 
mony to her bed-room, and, throwing herself upon the 
bed, gave way to a transport of grief and indignation. 

A Tow-browed gateway conducts to an espuinade at 
the back of Stirling Castle, in which the magazines are 
situated. This gateway is very old, and, according to 
popular belief, was once the inain or only entry into 
the castle. It gets the name of *' the Laird of Ballan- 

fdch's Entry," probably from a 'circumstance which 
shall presently mention. The esplanade is enclosed 
upon the west by the exterior wall, from which a view 
is obtained of the western part of the Carse of Stirling, 
of the Links of the Forth, and of the mountains by 
which that beautiful plain is bounded. Immediately 
underneath this wall, a narrow road leads from the 
town and descends the precipice behind the castle. 
This is called Ballangeieh, a Gaelic word bearing the 
descriptive etymology of " the windy pass." The little 
farm to which the road leads is also called Ballangeich^ 
and this word is further remarkable as having furnished 
a fictitious name to James V. That adventurous mon- 
arch, like the celebrated Haroun Alraschid, was in the 
habit of sojourning incognito among his subjects, in order 
to acquire a knowledge of their character, to detect 
occasional acts of misgovemment in his officers, and, 
moreover, as the saying is among travellers, to mingle 
pleasure with business. The title with which he ac- 
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oompanied hie rustic diBguise vas ** the Laird o' Bal- 
langeich/' a term eqaivalent to the " II Bondoeani" <t£ 
the Caliph. 1 have been giTen to understand, that 
the charter of the little hm so named, mentions its 
haviuff been granted to the first possessor for the ser- 
▼ice of taking care of the Queen of Scotland's poultry 
and washing- tubs. 

Immediatelj beyond the precipitous road of Ballan- 
geich, rises a rough eminence, characteristically called 
the Gofvlan HilL It was from this point that the High- 
landers in 1746 attempted to storm the castle. At its 
north-east extremity, and near the bridge over the 
Forth, is a small mount, known by the uncouth name 
of the Hurlie Hawkie. Here James V and his courti«v 
are said to have amused themselves by sliding down 
the steep and slippery bank, upon the skeletons of 
cows heads, or upon inverted cutty-stools. 

The Ca8TLb>hill of Stirling is an extensive espla- 
nade between the castle and the town, from whi<^ a 
vast prospect presents itself to the eye in all directions. 
On the north side are seen the windings of the Forth 
through the Carse of Stirling, with the Ochil Hills fat 
a back-ground. On the west lies the vale of Menteith, 
bounded by rugged mountains, among which Benledi 
18 pre-eminently conspicuous. The Campsie Hills form 
the horiaon on the south. And in the east, in clear 
weather, the spectator may obtain a distant view of 
Edinburgh. 

On the south side of the esplanade is a small piece 
of idle ground called the Valley, with a rock on the 
south side, denominated the Ladies' Rock, Here tour- 
naments used to be held, while the fair ones of the 
court, whose bright eyes, no doubt, in the words of 
Milton, 

Raxacd influence and judged the prize, 

snrveyed the extravagant doings of the other sex from 
the eminence which bears their name. A remarkable 
conflict took place here during the reign of James II, 
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who revired the sangitiiiary species of the tanraameiity 
which his £ftther had suppressed. Two noble Burgun- 
diaiis named Lelani, one of whom, Jacqaes, was as 
celebrated a kni^t as Europe oould boast, together with 
one squire Meriadet, challenged three Scottish knights 
to fight with lance, battle-axe, sword and daggers. 
Having been all solemnly knighted by the king, they 
engag^ in the Valley. Of the three Scotsmen, two 
were Douglases, and the third belonged to the honour- 
able family of Halket. Soon throwing away their lances, 
they had recourse to the axe, when one of the Dou- 
glases was felled outright, and the king, seeing the 
combat unequal, threw down his baton, the signal of 
cessation. The remaining Douglas and De Lelani 
had approached so close that of all their weapons none 
remained save a da^er in the hand of the Scottish 
knight, and this he c^uld not use on account of the 
Bnrgundian holding his wrist, and at the same time 
wheeling him in a struggle round the lists. The other 
Lelani was strong, but unskilled in warding the battle- 
axe, and soon had his visor, weapons, and armour 
crushed to pieces. Meriadet's antagonist, a Douglas, 
had attacked him with the lance, but that being knock- 
ed out of his hand by the butt end of Meriadet's lance, 
he was felled to the ground, and, on again rising to 
renew the combat, was laid prostrate to rise no more. 

A diiferent exhibition was made in the Valley about 
half a century later. About 1508, an Italian came to 
Scotland, and, pretending to alchemy, gave James I\' 
hopes of posse^isin^ the philosopher's stone. The king 
collated him to Uie abbacy of Tungland. That the 
abbot had believed in his own impostures appears from 
his having provided himself with wings and attempted 
to iiy from the battlements of Stirling Castle. He fell, 
of course, and broke a thigh-bone. The way in which 
he accounted for his want of success is highly curious. 
** The wings," he said, *' were partly composed of the 
feathers of dunghill fowls, and were, by sympathy at- 
tracted to their native dunghill; whereas, had they 
consisted entirely of eagles' feathers, they would, for 
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the aame reaton, have been mttracted toiwmrds tbe hem* 
▼ent." The poor abbot was howeTer, oompletefy 
aooated, and his charlatanem met with a severe and 
most nnsavoary reprehension at the hands of the cele- 
brated poet Dunbar^ whose indigtuttion was not aoftened 
by his being a contemporary candidate for eodesiastica] 
honours. 

The Valley is said to have been, in later times, the 
scene of the execution of several witches A strange 
vagae circnmstance is attadied by tradition to one of 
these incidents. It was believed, in consequence of the 
threat of one of the unhappy beings about to undeigo 
incremation, that, if she tnnied round in approaching 
the stake, and looked upon the town, it should imme- 
diately take fire. In order to {Movent this dreadful 
event, the pious minister who accompanied the witch^ 
took the precaution of enveloping her head in the short 
velvet cloak, which, according to the custom of the 
Presbyterian dergv of the seventeenth century, he 
usually wore round his own shoulders. Had he not 
done this, there can be no doubt Stirling would have 
suffered the fate destined for the poor witch. I need 
not advert to the circumstance of tne Valley never hav* 
ing been visited by an^ herbage since these soordung 
transactions; that being a fate common to all sach 
spots, from the boiiing-place of Lord Soulis down to 
tne burning-place of &f ajor Weir. 

South-west from the Castle, lies a considerable piece 
of ground, comprehending the hill of Craigforth indos- 
ed by a stone wall, and denominated the Aing's Park. 
Here the royal parties used formerly to practise the 
amusement of the chase. To the east of this, and 
Overhung by the precipice of the Castle, are the King't 
Gardens, now unenclosed and reduced to the condition 
of a marshy pasture. The ground still retains the 
forms into which it had been thrown by the fantastic 
taste of the gardeners of former years. Its square and 
hexagonal plou, and the parterres, are still in perfect 
preservation; as well as a small conical mound of 
earth, flat at top like a table, and surrounded by 
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be&dkes of earthy designated the King's Knot, where 
tiie Scottish monaxeht are said to have formerly played 
at the orartly game ^ the Round Table, of which 
James IV, in jparticular, is known to hare been verv 
fond. Around the gardens are the vestises of a canat 
on which the royal flunily and court aired in barges. 

The Lordship and Castle <»f Stirling haTins latterly 
formed part of the jointure of the Scottish Queens, a 
small peninsula between the Bridge of Stirling and the 
Abbey of Cambuskenneth, visible from the north side 
of the Castle-Hill, still goes by the name of the Queen's 
Haugh, having been the place where^ according to tra- 
dition, her majesty's cows usually grazed. An old 
Scottish historian records that Queen Margaret, in 
1508, was infeft in her dowry by the ceremony of the 
Scottish and English soldiers alternately marching into 
and out of the CMtles of Stirling and Edinburgh. 

Various small territories around Stirling were origin- 
ally granted to petty officers connected with the court. 
That important personage, the executioner, does not 
appear to have been forgotten among the rest ; there 
being a small patch of land near the castle, which still 
goes by the name of the Hangman's Acre. 

Stirling is scarcely more remarkable for being the 
scene of bloodshed in national conflicts, than for that 
which has flowed under the hand of the public ezecu* 
tioner. The eminence already mentioned under the 
name of the Hurlle Hawkie, was the ordinarv place of 
execution, and is addressed as such in Douglas's apos- 
trophe to the scenes we are describing, (Lady of the 

Ye t^wen, within whose circait dread, 
A Douglas by his sovereign bled. 
And tlioa, O sad and fataJ mound ! 
That oft hast heard the death- axe sound. 
As on the noblest of the land. 
Fell the stem headsman's bloody hand I * 

The last execution of great note which took place at 
Stirling, was that of Hamilton, archbishop of St An- 
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cLrewSy the primate of Scodand, a partisan of Queen 
Mary, who was tried and hanged, 1^1, for his alleged 
aooewion to the murder of the Regent Murray. Upon 
the gibbet some person aff xed the foUowing &tter i 



Cretoe diu, feUz arbor, temperqiie vireto 
Frondibut, at nobii talia pons feru. 

To this was added on the succeeding ni|^t : 

Infdix pereM arbor : tin forte virebift 
In primis utiiuaa carminii auotor eat. 

p " Some affirm/' quoth Crawford of Drumaoj, the his- 
torical apologist of Marv and her party, " that the 
author of the preceding distich had tne honour soon af- 
ter to be hanged, together with his son-in-law, upon the 
same tree. No other lamentation was made than 

Crevit ut optabes ramie felicitms arbor, 
£l fmctom nobis to gentrumque tulit.** 

Extending our observations from the Castle and its 
precincts to the town, the first object worthy of notice 
is the church, the buryins-ground partly surrotmdii^ 
which adjoins to the espfamade. The Greyfriara or 
Franciscan Church of Stirling was built in 1494, by 
King James IV, who was in the habit of spendii^ a 
considerable portion of his time, especially the whole 
period of Lent, in the neighbouring convent, and oeea- 
Rionallv expressed his repentance of having been instru- 
mental in the death of his father, by dining here on his 
bare knees upon bread and water.' The church is a 
handsome building, in the best style of Gothic archi- 
tecture. It is all of hewn stone, with an arched roof 
supported by two rows of pillars. It was originally 
one church, but has been divided since the Reforma* 
tion into two places of worship, called the East and 
West Churches. A small addition is said to have been 
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made to the east end of the bnilding^ by Cardinal 
Beaton. Twelve nitches for statnes of the twelve apoe* 
tied adorn as many buttresses projecting from the walls> 
and it is said by the people of Stirling, that that de- 
signed for Judas was never finished^ though the stran« 
ger will be able to observe little difference amongst 
these generally defaced shrines. This church is taken 
notice of in history as the place where^ in 15^S, the 
Earl of Arran, governor of Scotland during the minor- 
ity of Queen Mary, publicly renounced the reformed 
faith, which he had once professed to favour. It was 
here also that James VI was crown in 1567. Dur- 
ing the siege of the castle by General Monk in 1651, 
he raised his batteries in the church-yard. The steeple 
and roof have many marks of bullets discharged by the 
garrison in their defence. Several shells were also fired 
at the church, from the castle, in the year 1746, when 
the Highlanders testified their rejoicings after the vic- 
tory at Falkirk, by firing small arms from the steeple 
ana ringing the bells. 

Adjoining to the church-yard at its north-east corner^ 
and fiEicing down Broad Street, stand the ruins of a 
remarkable building called Mart's Work. This was 
built out of the ruins of Cambuskenneth Abbey, by 
the Regent Earl of Marr, who had got a srant of that 
unfortunate spirituality short while after tne Reforma- 
tion. The front wall is most entire ; the rest are al- 
most completely gone, and the small piece of ground 
behind, in which there is a weU, lies in a state of utter 
neglect. The entire part is stuck all over with curious- 
ly carved stones taken from the abbev> and apparently 
planted here quite at random. Onlv two or three, 
placed over the main gateway, and tne architraves of 
the two doors which gave admission to as many flanking 
towers, appear to have been chisselled on purpose. 
These bear inscriptions allusive to the circumstances of 
the erection. It must be understood that the use 
which the Earl made of the abbey excited a great deal 
of popular dissatisfaction, even in that abbey-demolish- 
ing i^, and caused John Knox himself — (Clodius ac- 
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cmmvitj — to prophesy that his kirdship's " fanuif 
would not stand long, being so sacrilegious!" The 
stern old Presbyterian nobleman, who was in reality • 
▼ery worthy person, remained totally unaffected as to 
his conduct by the popular clamour, but yet could not 
hdp expressing his uneasiness under it, by affiziog to 
his nouse inscriptions to the following effect : 

£i8py. Bpeik. furth. L cur. nochu 
Consider. weiL I. cair. nocbt* 

The* moiiw L stand, on. opin. hicht. 
My. faultis. moir. subiect- ar. to. sicht. 

I. pray. al. luikaris. on. this, luging^ 
[They be impartial in] thair. juging. 

Marr's Wark now presents a most melancholy and 
haggard aspect— the ruin of a ruin. 

Argyle's Lodging, another of the few sorviTing ari»- 
tocratic residences in which Stirling once abounded, 
stands in the immediate neighbourhood of the above, 
upon the right of a lane leadins from Broad Street to 
the esplanade. This is a much larger and more elegant 
edifice than Marr's Wark has ever been. It is afao 
quite entire, and, though now occupied as a barrack, yet 
forms an excellent specimen of the best sort of town* 
houses of the nobility at the time of its erection, the 
reign of Charles I, wnen a better and more magnifioent 
taste seems to have prevuled than even a century later. 
Argyle Lodging was built by Sir William Alexander of 
Menstrie, the friend of Drummond and Jonscm, and 
himself no despicable poet. This man rose by talent 
and courtly accomplishments, from the quality of a 
humble Scottish laird to that of Earl of Stirling^ and 
from proportionate poverty to a similar degree of wealth* 
He had been the preceptor and was afterwards the 
favourite of Charles, from whom he obtained a right to 
create a hundred knight-baronets of Nova Scotia» each 
of whom paid him two hundred pounds for his honours. 
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He also had a liberty to coin copper money nnder the 
▼alue of the metal. The latter grant proved detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the nation> upon which account 
the coins were treated with contempt by the common 
people. On his building this large house> therefore, 
and adorning the gate with the ambitious motto> '' Per 
mare> per terras/' a wag of Stirling, with wit not so 
l^ood as his intention^ burlesqued the same by parodying 
It into *' Per metre^ per turners/' signifying that the 
Earl had been enabled to build his house bv means of 
his poetry and his base coin — turner being then, as long 
before, a vulgar word for black or false money. The 
poet's fine house afterwards passed iifto the hanos of the 
Argyle family, and was the scene of an entertainment 
^ven by the unfortunate Earl to James Duke of York> 
in l6Sl, when that prince visited Stirling with his 
fiEunily. The Earl's grandson, John Duke of Argyle 
and (jfreenwich, here afterwards held his military coun- 
cils, when endeavouring to repress the interests of the 
Duke's son, the Chevalier St George, in 1715. 

The house of the Resent Morton is still pointed out 
at the bottom of Broad Street. Upon the memorable 
occasion of the Raid of Stirling, when '' the black par- 
liament," as already mentioned, got such a fearful 
wakening, Morton was besieged in this manaion, and 
did not quit it till it had been set on fire by his assail- 
ant. 

Stirling has long been celebrated for its schools, 
chiefly on account of one of them having for a long 
course of years been successfully taught by Dr Doig, a 
person remarkable for his attainments as a scholar. In 
the TOWN-HousB, there has been kept from time im- 
memorial, a vessel of quantity, formed of a sort of yett' 
iin or cast iron, denominated the Stirling Jug, and ap- 

S minted to be the standard of dry measure in Scotland, 
ne of the most remarkable features in the town of 
Stirlinff is the number of its hospitals. Three of these 
were the endowments of wealthy citisens of Stirling, 
and afford abundant provision for the comfort of a con-* 
siderable number of people. It is supposed that every 
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twelfth person in Stirling reoeires charity^ and a late 
writer has likened the town to a vast ho^ital. 

Notwithstanding this drcumstance^ Stirling contains, 
and has ever contained, a great numher of sabstandai 
and prosperons merchants ; their opulence being in re- 
ality the very cause of the system complained of. Even 
so nir back as the reign of James VI^ a species of doth 
called shalloon was manufactured here to a considerable 
extent, afterwards giving way only to the introduction 
of a vast tartan-manufactory, which in its turn declined 
about eighty years ago, and was succeeded by that of 
earpets and of cotton goods. Under the influence of 
these advantages; many wealthy burghers have from 
time to time arisen in Stirling. It was no rare sight 
•ome years ago to see ^gns over shopodoore, ornamented 
by a huge rour-fignre, importing that the proprietors 
sold goods from a^l the four quarters of the world, or, as 
it was sometimes more piquantly interpreted, that they 
bad fourpence ofprofit upon every shilling- worth of their 
commodities. Inis emblem, g£ which the comers were 
always curionsly adwned with St Andrew crosses, and 
which in Scotland was understood to give token of the 
enviable character of a merchant, may be yet seen upon 
many flat monuments in Stirling church-yard, having 
been transferred from the signs to the grave-stones of the 
deceased, as the only mark of honour or dignity whidk 
they could carry with them out of this world. There waa 
in these old times a sort of comfortable hurgketismy if 
we may be allowed such a phrase, about the better sorts of 
the inhabitants of Stirling, which, alas ! has long passed 
away, along with the primitive system of implementing 
bargains by wetting thumbs, and other auch simple 
practices. In illustration of this, I require only to re* 
' fate an authentic anecdote of a former treasurer dF the 
town, whose mode of keeping his accounts was one of 
the most antediluvian ever perhaps known in the mod- 
em world. The venerable citizen hune np an old boot 
on each side of his chimney ; into one of them he put all 
the money which he received, and into the other tne re* 
ceipts or vouchers for the money which he paid away ; 
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and he tialanced his aoeoantaat the end of the jrear, by 
emptying his boots^ and comparing the money left in 
the one with the documents deposited in the other. 

The onl^ exception to the moderate but steady d^ee 
of prosperity which has generally characterised tne trade 
of Stirung, exists in* the department of its fleshers. l*his 
is owing to a yery remarkable cause. An early protes* 
tant martjrr^ haying been stoned out of the town, and 
retired to die upon a field by the way*side at some dis< 
lance from the South Port, was attacked in these his 
last moments by a rapacious butcher's wife of Stirling, 
who endeavoured to rob him of his clothes^ and finally, 
it is said, succeeded. The St Stephen of Stirling yent- 
ed, with his dying breath, a malediction upon the incor- 
poration to which the husband of his persecutrix belong- 
ed : and oyer since that time the butchers of Stirling 
haye never done well. There are now actually no but- 
chers in the town, and for one to set up within its walls 
would be looked upon as madness. Tne market is sun* 
plied by men who dwell in the vfllaffes around. Of 
oourse, I need not point out to the reader that a suffi- 
cient natural cause thus exists, why a flesher practising 
his trade within the town cannot succeed, and never 
will do so, so long as any faith b placed in Uie prophecy 
of the martyr. 

The next place of importance in this county is the 
town of Falkirk, remarkable for its four annuid cattle- 
markets known by the term Falkirk Trysts, but more 
remarkable for its vestiges of antiquity^ and the ereat 
battles which have been fought in its neighbourhood. 
The town, consisting in one tolerably well built street 
and a few lanes, lies along the face of a great inclined 
plain, which extends from the Firth of Forth up to a 
ridge about a mile south of Falkirk. The battle be- 
tween the Highlanders and the king's forces under Ge- 
neral Hawley, took place upon a part of this ridge about 
one mile south-west from tne town. A small planta- 
tion now covers part of the ground^ and the rest is deno- 
minated Battle jFUld by the country people, who also 
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give the name of the Red Burn to a small stream run* 
aing from it towards the Carron, on account of Ha har- 
ingrun with blood on the day of the conflict. 

The view from this eminence is remarkably exten- 
sire, varied, and beautiful ; and was declared br tiie 
Abyssinian Bruce, whose property lay in the neieh^ioat* 
hood, to be surpassed in these respects by none lie had 
seen in the course of his travels. The ground half-way 
betwixt Falkirk and the river Carron is pointed out aa 
the scene of a battle fought, anno 1298, between the 
Scots and English, in which, owing to the dissenaiona 
among the Scottish leaders, the latter prevailed, 

Falkirk was once a bureh of barony under the Earis 
of Linlithgow, who resid^ at Callander House in the 
neighbourhood ; since the fall of that family,- and the 
coeval abolition of hereditable jurisdictions, it has. poa- 
•essed no form of municipal government, excepting that 
of a baron-bailie, whose civil jurisdiction extends only 
to two pounds sterling, and whose authority in criminal 
cases only allows him to impose fines not exceeding 
twenty shillings, or the punishment of standing four 
hours in the stocks. Besides the importance which it 
derives from its trystes, the town possesses a few manu- 
factures, and is enriched by its proximity to the Carroa 
Foundry.* 



* Many readers must have been edified in their boyhood by 
sundry Uttle publications issued from FaUciik under the denomi- 
nations of Lothian Tom, Leper the Tailor, John Falkirk's Cate- 
chism, &C. These were the very classics of the youUi of Scotland 
during the last century ; though, with all their humour and vi- 
▼actty, they have now fallen into neglect, before the triumphant 
advances of religious tracts. The same bookseller who printed 
these " penny histories,*' as they were caUed, once published an 
edition of the Shorter Catechism ; which before that period had 
been from time immemorial pubUshed at Glasgow, as it has sinoe 
been at Edinburgh, by his Majesty's printers- It is perhaps oa- 
necessary to say that the work in question was then the primer 
diiefly used in Scotland, and bore a character of the highest im- 
portance In the estimation of the whole peoj^e ; in the eyes of the 
old it was a great national work, and held in reference next to 
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The church of Falkirk was substituted in 1810 for an 
antique edifice, which, from a marble found in its walls 
on their being taken down, appeared to have been erect* 
ed by Malcolm Canmore in 1057* In the church-yard 
the graves of two celebrated Scottish heroes are pointed 
out, those namely of Sir John Graham, the friend of 
Wallace or, as that champion affectionately termed 
him, his '* Right Hand ;" and of Sir John Stewart, one 
of the chiefis who commanded a division of the Scottish 
army at the battle of Falkirk. Both of these persons 
fell in the battle. Over the former a monument was 
erected, with an inscription, which has been from time 
to time renewed by his countrymen. It at present 
stands thus : » , 

Mente manuqoe potens, et Vdbe fidus Adiatet, 
Gonditur hie Gnmas, beUo interfectiu ab AnglJB. 

Translation. 

Heir lyes Sir John the Onuiia, baith wight and wise, 
Ane of the chiefs who resoewit Scotland thrise. 
Ane better knight not to the world was lent. 
Nor was gnde Grame of truth and hardiment. 

At a time when the Latin alone appeared upon the 
monument, one of Cromwell's soldiers, of whom a de« 

the Bible $ thoogh to the young, it was only the occasion of many 
sleepless nights, and many sound threshings ; and, in effect, nu 
ther an Inquisition than a Catechism. Now, it so happened that 
the Glasgow edition had always been adorned with a coarse fron- 
tispiece, representing the armorial bearings of that worthy dty ; 
and, such was the fovce of custom, that that embellishment was 
at last looked upon as somethmg naturally and properly connect- 
^ with the catechismi .part and parcel of the revered document 
itself. The Falkirk edition, being of course deficient in such an 
bmament, was at first regarded with suspicion, and even horror ; 
and an old wife, in the western part of Stirlingshire, was one day 
heard thus to declare her sentiments on the subject to a neigh- 
bour : ** What d*ye think, woman ?** she exclaimed, ^^ they're 
printing the Caraches noo without the bell and the tree and the 
bird and the fish at the fore end o* them. Could ye divine what 
they'll do licxt !*• 
Stirlingshire. 
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which he iiucribed upon one of the windows with the 
diamond he always carried about with him £at such psr* 
poses. It ran as follows : 

We cam na hem to Tiew your wsriut 

Iq hopei to be mair wises 
But only, lest we gaed to hell. 

It micht be nae surprise. 

But when we tilled at year 4oor» 

Vour porter dought na hear «•— > 
Sae may, should we to hell*s yett oome^ 

Your billy Satan ser* us. 

Cajislon is a oonsiderahle modem villase about « 
mile and a half west from Falkirk. About half a mile 
to the north-west of its site» is said to hare been the 
situation of what is now called Old Camelon, a RenMut 
city built by Vespasian, and which, when afterwards 
possessed by the ricts, is said to have had twelve bcai* 
zen gates. Scarcely a vestige of this magnificent plafle 
now remains, though, in Buchanan's time, the ruins 
were considerable. One small upright fragment of a 
wall is yet visible from the Glasgow road n^ieh passes 
near it ; and a few straggling trees are said to inaicsts 
its extent. The site adjoins to the valley thiough 
which the Carron runs, and which in former tisMs is 
believed to have been an arm of the sea, rendering Cm* 
melon, what the early writers represent it, a maritiate 
citj. In support of this theory, fraoments of andion, 
ana even a whole ancient boat have been found imbed* 
ded in the soil; and the plough has more than once 
turned up, upon the edge of a bank which is pointed 
out as the quny of Camelon, stones with rings attached 
to them, such as might be used for mooring the vessels 
Mng in the harbour. The sea is now about three or 
mur miles distant from Camelon. 

Stirlingshire contains a considerable number of other 
populous villages, of which the following are the most 
remarkable : 

Gbanoemgutb, situated at the place where the Forth. 
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and Clyde Canal joins the Firth of Forth. The exten-i 
taw€ trade carried on throngh this ^eat line of commu-i 
nication^ suggested to the late Sir Lawrence Dundas 
the propriety of building this little sea-port^ which he 
accordingly commenced in 1777* It is now a place of 
considerable importance; and» besides a commodious 
harbour^ has a dry-dock^ a rope-work, a customhouse^ 
and spacious warehouses for eoods. Vessels bring into 
this port timber and hemp, deals, flax, and iron, from 
the Baltic, Norway, and Sweden ; besides grain from 
foreign parts and mm the coasts of Scotland and Eng- 
land. The place has of late years derived a considera* 
ble accession of importance from its being found a cheap- 
er landing-place than Leitb, the shore-dues of which 
pert were heightened to an extravagant pitch by the 
erection of its suite of expensive Docks. It is there- 
fore nothing uncommon for vessels belonging to Leith, 
to land at Grangemouth and transmit their cargoes by 
land-canriage to Edinbui^. Moreover, the numerous 
vessels belonging to the Carron Company usually bring 
home return-cargoes of grocery eoods, dve^, stuffs, &c. 
for the supply of Glasffow, Stirling, ana other towns 
in the west of Scotland; and Grangemouth has the 
advantage of receiving and forwarding the same. 

Bankookbd&n (I^per and Lower,) situated upon 
the celebrated stream of the same name, is chiefly re<* 
murkaUe for its manufactories of tartan and carpets. 

St Ninians, a considerable village about one and a 
half mile south from Stirling, upon the road to Glas- 
gow, deriving subsistence from its manufoctories of naUs 
and leather. The town consists of one long street, not 
very wide, and of which most of the houses are curious 
and old-foshioned. Upon many of these are dates of 
considerable antiquity, and some have stones, upon 
which the implements employed in the trade of the 
proprietor are grotesqueljr rejpresented. On one we 
observed a smile's tools, including a horse-shoe, and 
a few nails. Upon another^ there were carved with 
great felicity, though with very little regard^to group- 
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in, mil tbe artides that could be fbnnd in an qM SboU 
tidi home of entertainment-^-not fbi^getting a piBt*8ton|i 
ahaped nrecbelj like the pewter va«ea atiU uaed in 
low polkuc houwa, and *' the bowl" of which is ao pr»» 
verinal fiir ita aptitude to the thnnb of ft tnie tq^er. 
It ia remarkable of the honaea of St Ninitttt, tiaac a 
great number of them are painted white. The ateepte 
of the town ia a diatinguiahed cnrioaity. Hie ehurch 
lermerljr attadied to tiiia fabric, bdng need aa a powder* 
maganne by the Highlaadera^ in I7id, waa aoddentaliy 
blown up, immediately before their retreat to the nortk 
Wondcftul to relate> though acarodj a atone of the 
body of the dinich waa left upon another, the steeple 
remained uninjured. Several of the Highlaadera were 
lolled^ along with aome of the country people; and 
the noiae produced by the explosion waa heard at 
Linlithgow in one direction, and at Dunblane ia an« 
other. 

Betwixt the yillagea of Bannockbum and St Niniana, 
and to the aouth-weat of both, ia the battle-ground of 
the meet celebrated and moat important contest that 
ever took place between the fingiiah and the Scottish 
nationa. We need not particularise by saying that wb 
mean the Battle of Bannodcbnm, which was nraght on 
Monday the S4th of July, 1314. Brace's forces were 
stationed in three divisions, along the front of an emi« 
nenoe called the Giliiea Hill ; extending from aonth. 
weat to north-east between the farm of Greysteil and 
the village of St Ninlans : about hidf a mile south from 
St Ninians, upon the top of an eminenoe called Caldam 
Hill, and doae by the way«side, is a large granite, called 
the Bored Stane, having a h<Ae in the top, in which the 
Scottiah king inaerted hia standard. The Bngli^ aifny 
advanced from the heights on the east, and crossed tb% 
Bannock before joining in the conflict It must be 
fiuniliar to the memories of most readers that Bruce had 
taken care to render their advance by no means safe, br 
digging pits whidi he caused to be covered over with 
a thin surface of turf, and by strewing the ground with 
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ifon iastmmeiits of a pecaliar ferm ofTexuire to tlie feet 
of osTalry. SeooDdiiig artifice and precaatioa by the 
oompletest military alull and the utmoat bravery^ he 
asoeeedad in omipletely routing the Kngliah hoet^ 
though that ia ccedibly affirmed to haTO been three 
times mofe nameroaa taan his own. The English loat 
about 30,000 men and 700 knighta. The Soottiah 
army waa enriched hj t]M» apoila of the Englidi camp 
and by the ransom of their priaoners, oomptetely eata* 
Uishing at the aame time the ind^ndence of their 
eoontrr* 

In tne lower extremity of a lawn which fronts a rilla 
near the neighbouring Tillage of Newhottsea, are aeeii 
two upri^t atones, erected in oommemoration of a not* 
ed akirmiah fou^t on this root between Randolph £arl 
ef Murray and Sir Robert Clifford, the commander of 
an Engliah party which Edward had despatched on the 
ere of the Battle of fiannockbum to the relief of Stir« 
linff Castle. This place ia still popularly termed Ran» 
dafs Field, and oiuy about halt a mile from the towa 
ef Stirling. 

About a mile from Bannockbum in another direction, 
the deatruction of a party of Engliah, who had attempt- 
ed to ndly« ead were completely cut off, haa ffiven the 
same of j&lMMif^JieM to the apot where they fdl. There 
ia alao a place in thia neighbourhood called Ingram'^ 
Crook, which is aoppoaed to have derived ita name from 
Sir Ingram Umfraville^ one of the English command* 
era. 

The GiUiei HiU derivea its name from an incident 
which occurred during the battle, and is said to hxre 
contributed greatly to the discomfiture of the English* 
Westward of thia hill ia a valley, where Bruce had 
stationed his baggase, under the chaige of the gUUet 
or servants and followers of the camp. At the criti* 
cal moment when the English line was wavering and 
eanfosion reiened on the left flank, these gillies, either 
from a curiosity to behold the battle, or with the deaign 
<^ assisting their countrymen, advanced to the summit 
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of the liiU, and, being taken for a reinforcement of the 
Scottish armj, caused the English to give way in a 
panic. 

Abont a mile westward from the field of Bannock- 
burn, was fought in 1488 the battle which occasioned 
the death of James III and the accession of his sosi 
Barnes IV. The spot is called Little Conglan, bat the 
fray is usually styled by historians the Battle of 
Saughiebum, on account of a streamlet of that name 
running to the west of the spot The Barons of Soot- 
land, being dissatisfied with the administration of their 
monarch, rose in rebdlion against him, and drew the 
king's eldest son into their party. A battle was here 
fought, in which the king's party was defeated. Be- 
fore the fate of the day had been decided, his majesty, 
who was never very distinguished for courage, Hed 
from the field, and made towards the Forth, in the 
hopes of getting on board Sir Andrew Wood's fleets 
which he had stationed there on purpose. Hia flight 
was solitary. On attempting to cross the Bannockbnm^ 
at a spot near Milltown, about a mile eastward from 
the battle-ground, his horse started at sight of a pitcher 
with which a woman was lifting up water, and which 
she threw away at sight of an armed man riding towards 
her. The king was then ^rown from his charger, and 
fell upon the ground in a state of insensibility. As the 
disaster had happened within a few yards of a mil), the 
miller- and his wife carried the unfortunate horseman 
thither, and, though ignorant of his name and station^ 
treated him with great humanity, administering to him 
such cordials as their house afforded. When he had 
somewhat recovered, he called for a priest, to whom> as 
a dying man, he might make confessimi. Being asked 
who he was, he replied, *' I was your king this morn- 
ing." Some of the malecontents, who had left the bat- 
tle in pursuit of him, now came up ; and, as they were 
about to pass, the miller's wife came out wringing her 
hands and calling for a confessor to the king. '' 1 am 
a priest," said one of the pursuers, " lead me to him." 
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Being introduced, he found the unfortunate monaicb 
lying in a comer of the mill^ covered with a coarse 
cioth> and approaching on his knees, under pretence of 
iev«renee> inquired if his grace thought he couhi recover 
if he had surgiod help. James replied in the affirma- 
tive« when theruffian, pulling out a dagger, stabbed him 
several times in the heart. 

The place where this atrodtj was committed^ is well 
known in the neighbourhood by the name of Beaton's 
Mill, and said to be so called from the person who then 
possessed it* The author of this work had the curiosi^ 
ty to visit it> and to inquire into the traditionary ac* 
count of the circumstance above related, as preserved 
by the people of the place, which he was surprised to 
find tally m every particular with the histoncal nar- 
rative. He was even shown the particular corner in 
which the king waa slain. The house has been some- 
what modernised, and converted from a mill into a 
dwelling-house. The lower part of the walls, how- 
ever, are, to about a man's height, unaltered, and 
impressed with the appearance of great antiquity. A 
comer*8tone of the modem part of the fsbric bears date 
1667. The house is divided into two ends, with sepa- 
rate doors, accommodating two fSuuilies ; and is thatch- 
ed. It stands about fifty yards east of the road from 
Glasgow to Stirling, in the dose neighbourhood of the 
new mills which had been substituted, when it was 
converted into a dwelling-house. MilUown, the name 
of the considerable village to which it may be said to 
belong, is remarkable for its manufactories of nails. 

Besides the Stirlingshire villages already enumerat- 
. ed, ail of which lie in the eastern and richer part of 
the county, Airth, Balfron, Bainsford, Kilsyth, Denny, 
Campsie and Fintr^, are others of less note. 

The livers of Stirlii^shire are highlv worthy of no- 
tice. The FoBTH, which bounds this county for a 
considerable way on the north, is the principal stream 
that can be said to belong to it, and moreover is, if not 
the largest, by fer the most distinguished of all Scot- 
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tUi fivers. It rnes an inMondecabte riU from tb^ 
BOTth aide of Benknnend, and flofws to tome distsnde 
witliia thetontli-wett bordmrs of PerthriiiTe. Speedilv, 
tiM torrents wkidi ooostantljr pear down from Uiis siae 
•f the Gnmpianfly increase it to the siae of a oonsider^ 
aUe bom or brooks wludi winds through the level 
oonntry and at times assnmes the appearance of a lake. 
Other streama then join it, and a rery littb way abore 
Stirllnfi it is anddralj conrerted into a consequential 
mer> by the junction of the two streams, im Teith 
and the Allan, each of which is almoat as considerable 
as itself. From a mile abore Stirling downwards it is 
nanr^able for ▼ o s sels of seventy tons. Thronghoat the 
wlkob of its course, it is a peculiarly serpentine river. 
I say peculiarly, because its windings are so incess- 
ant and so intnoate, that it is like no ether river. It 
is supposed to traverse three times the space of the 
direct line of its course. I can describe its appearance 
as seen from such an eminence as the Castle-lull by no 
better image than the ^miliar one of a garter as ar- 
ranged by a man at a £ur for the deception of nutie 
gamblers. It often takes circuits round pieces of luid, 
so as almost to insulate them ; and it is equally re- 
markable of all its windings, that they are perfectly 
etreular or more rarely elliptical. As one of the re- 
sults of its sinuosity, it may be mentioned that the 
distance from Stiriing to Alloa by the crowds Bi^t is 
only six miles, while by pursuing the course oi the 
river it is upwards of twenty. At the place last men- 
tioned, the river expands into the estuary or iirth whidi 
bears its name. The Forth produces vast quantities of 
esBoellent salmon, the greater part of which is exported. 
In former times, when little commerce of that sort was 
practised, this fish constituted the chief food of the 
peonle of Stirling, and was bv no means appreciated, 
m Uie way it now is, as a ranty. Tlie gooa people of 
the town had then, moreover, a right to purchase it 
cheaper than strangers, and it was their practice to ghe 
it to their children and servants, as food ntonly for sudi 
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inferior personages. It is recorded of the senraats of 
Stirling, that, before engaging with their masters^ thej 
constantly stipulated that they were not to dine on sal- 
mon oftener tnan four times a-week« alleging a reason 
for this restriction which I do not choose to commit to 
black and white. The snirling of the Forth seems to 
have been the staple fisa in Lent during the re^ of 
James IV. That monarch, as already stated, was in 
the habit of spending Lent in the Franciscan monastery 
of Stirling, where, by fasting and other penances, he 
endeavoured to appease his conscience for his concern in 
the death of his lather. The poet Dunbar writes what 
he calls a " Diri^e to the King bydand ower lang in 
Stirling," in which he attempts to prevail upon his 
majesty to 

Com hams snd dwell use mair in Stirling, 
Quhair fish to sell are nane but spirliog ; 
Credo gustare statim vinum Edinburgi. 

Much coal, of which there are many and abundant 
mines in the south and east of the county, is exported 
from Stirling to London along the windings of the 
river. 

The next river in point of imjportanoe is the Garron, 
which rlqes in the southern district of the county, and, 
after a course of about twenty-four miles, falls into the 
Forth at a place where that river has become an arm 
of the sea. The banks of the Carron are famed for 
having been the scene of warfare during the earliest 
periods of our history. Many of the battles described in 
Ossian's poems took place here, and the decisive battle 
between the Soots and English, in 129d> also happened 
upon its banks* 

The Enbriok, rising in the Hill of Fintry, and 
giving its name to a vaUev, forms a fine cascade near 
Sir John de Graham's castle ; keeps in motion a large 
cotton-mUl at Calcreach ; forms another cascade at 
Gartness, the favourite residaice of the immortal Na- 
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pier of Merclii8t<Ni ; reoeives the waters of tlie Blane ; 
and^ describing several beatttifal curves through the 
extensive plain of Buchanan, loses itself in Lwh Lo- 
mond. The Blanb is distinguished by the ^taract 
of Ballagan» and more bj the birth, on its eastern 
bankj where it runs nearly due north, of the celebrat- 
ed Buchanan. The Kelvin is classical from its praxi- 
mity, during a great part of its course, to the Koman 
Wall, 
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